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FOREWORD 


Agricultural labour forms the largest single sector of India’s 
labour force. Welfare measures undertaken by Government in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
related mainly to labour in organised industries. In recent years 
especially since Independence, the question of formulating amelio- 
rative measures for agricultural labour has been receiving increased 
attention, but the main difficulty was the lack of comprehensive 
data on all essential aspects relating to the economic conditions of 
agricultural labour. To obtain the required data, the Ministry of 
Labour conducted an All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry in 
close collaboration with State Governments. The present series of 
reports relate to the Intensive Family Survey of agricultura! labour 
and their families, their employment, wages, income, cost and 
standard of living and indebtedness. 


The Planning Commission has recognised that the “enquiry 
has already helped to draw attention to the significance of the agri- 
cultural worker in the country’s future development and its results 
are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up programmes 
for agricultural workers”. 


It is opportune that these reports will become available to the 
Government and the public when the second Five Year Plan is 
being drawn up and it is hoped that they would greatly assist in 
drawing up a blue print for the amelioration of the conditions of 
agricultural labour. | 


A significant fact emerging from this enquiry is that the prob- 
lem of further employment opportunities for the agricultural labour 
is as important as that of fixing their minimum wages. 


(1) 


(ii) 

This is the first and the largest socio-economic enquiry of its 
kind conducted in Asia along the lines laid down by international 
bodies like the I.L.O. and the U.N. and according to the scientific 
principles of sampling under expert technical guidance. The prob- 
lems of agricultural labour have also been coming to the forefront 
in recent years in the scheme of activities of the 1.L.0. The United 
Nations are devoting considerable attention to the problems re- 
lating to the standard and levels of living. I trust, therefore, that. 
these reports would be of interest not only to the public in India 


but also at an international level. 


I must take this opportunity to acknowledge my grateful 
thanks for Dr. B. Ramamurti who, in addition to his duties as the 
Joint Director, Central Statistical Organisation, undertook, at the 
request of the Ministry of Labour, to prepare these series of reports 
on the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labourers and, to the 
officers and staff of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry of Labour 


for giving him the necessary assistance. 


Now that the basic family budget data have been made avail- 
able, I trust that steps would be taken at an early date towards 
preparation of cost of living index numbers for the agricultural labour 
classes which would be necessary for revising the minimum wages 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions of the Minimum 


Wages Act, 1948. 
Ve 


New Detut . [7/ fs Y 


19th May 1954 Minister for Labour 


PREFACE 


Agriculture is the oldest of man’s industry. Agriculture in 
India accounts for about half of the national income and agricultural 
labour forms the largest single sector of India’s labour force. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and the one on labour paid little 
attention to this important sector of the population. It was only in 
1943 that the Tripartite Labour Conference, while recommending an 
enquiry into the conditions of labour suggested further that this 
should be extended to agricultural wage earners aswell. The Indian 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in October 1946, approved of 
such anenquiry. With India attaining Independence in 1947, greater 
attention was paid to the problems of agricultural labour and 
as a first step towards ameliorating their conditions the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 was placed on the Statute Book. The main handi- 
cap in proceeding further was, however, the lack of reliable data on 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour. The Government of 
India, therefore, decided to conduct an All-India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. 


2. The enquiry was conducted by trained investigators during 
the year 1950-51 in three stages through three different schedules— 
the General Village, the General Family and the Intensive Family 
Schedules and covered a sample of about 800 villages selected on the 
basis of stratified random sampling. The main enquiry was preceded 
by a pilot enquiry. 


3. In the General Village Schedule, broad information on the 
economy of the village available either from the village records or 
from local enquiries were collected and the results have been published 
in a monograph entitled ‘ Agricultural Wages in India, Volumes I 
and II. 

y ( ili ) 
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4. The General Family Survey covered all the families in the 
selected villages which numbered about 1,00,000 and the information 
Collected related to the size of the family, earning strength, 
Occupational structure, size of the holdings, implements and housing. 
The report on this survey entitled “ Rural Man Power and Occu- 
pational structure ” has also been published. 


5. The present series of reports deals with the third and the most 
important stage—the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour 
families. Roughly, about fifty percent. of the agricultural labour 
families in each of the sampled villages were selected for this survey. 
The families surveyed numbered in all about 11,000. The informa- 
tion collected related to employment, wages, income, cost and level 
of living and indebtedness of agricultural labour families. 


6. The scope of the schedules, concepts, definitions and other 
methodological aspects, as well as the organisational aspects of the 
enquiry are described in ChapterI. It may, however, be pointed out 
that in the light of the experience of the pilot enquiry, the method of 
collection of data for the year as a whole as originally proposed was 
dropped and was replaced by collection of data month after month 
for all the 12 months of the year 1950-51 and the annual data were 
compiled therefrom. 


7. This series of reports on the Intensive Family Survey con- 
sists of 7 volumes. Volume I deals with All-India an. the other 
volumes are devoted to the States in each of the six Zones into which 
the country was divided for purposes of the 1951 population census. 
India is a vast country with striking regional differences. These 
are broadly brought out by studying the differences as amongst the 
different Census Zones. It would be almost impossible and even 


unnecessary to discuss in the All-India Report every State in each 
° 
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Zone. They are dealt with in detail in the respective Zonal volumes. 
Only significant differences as amongst the major States in each of - 
the Zones are discussed. 


8. The States of the Indian Union are generally classified into 
Part A, Part B, Part C and Part D States and as observed by the 
Census Commissioner, their legal distinction has no special significance 
in relation to the life of the people or their means of living. Hence 
no attempt has been made to present the data grouped according to 
these categories. 


9. The All-India Report contains 9 chapters. A number of 
summary statistical statements have been incorporated in the body 
of the Report with a view to highlighting the important aspects 
For further and fuller statistics, the reader is requested to refer to 
the comprehensive set of tables appended to the Report. 


9-1. Chapter I deals with concepts used, definitions adopted 
and other methodological details and organizational aspects of the 
enquiry. 


9-2. The problems of agricultural labour should not be viewed 
in isolation but against the background of rural economy in which 
they are functioning. Chapter II gives the background information 
on the growth of population in relation to land utilisation, size and 
-distribution of cultivated holdings. It may be mentioned that 
‘data on cultivated holdings were specially collected during the 
‘General Family Survey. 


9-3. Occupational structure of families and that of the labour 
force are dealt with in Chapter ITI. 


9-4. Chapter IV is devoted to the main findings on wage-paid 
‘employment, self-employment and unemployment of agricultural 
Jabourers. The data on unemployment related only to adult male 
-workers. 


Orv!) 


9-5. Chapter V deals with the wage structure of agricultural 
labourers. The wage rates given are in all cases duly weighted 
according to man-days worked. The structure of agricultural 
wages as seen in different modes of wage payment, system of 
Supplying perquisites and the regional and operational variations 
in the rates of wages are presented and analysed. An important. 
feature is the study of wage differentials as measured by the co-efficient. 
of variation and the frequency distribution in different wage-slabs. 
An estimate of wage bill of agricultural labourers is also made. 


9-6. A small chapter (Chapter VI) has been added on child 
labour also, because of greater interest of international agencies on: 
the problems of child labour. 


9-7. Chapter VII deals with the income of agricultural labour 
families. The income is analysed according to sources, and it is. 
interesting to note that although agricultural labour forms the most 
important source, there are other auxiliary sources as well. An 
attempt is also made to obtain the total annual income of agricultural 
labour families and to compare the per capita income of an agricul~ 
tural labour family with that of an industrial labour family. 


9-8. Chapter VIII deals with the cost and level of living. For 
important items, both quantity and value figures are given. The 
per capita consumption of cereals has been discussed. An attempt 
is also made, with the assistance of the Directorate-General of Health 
Services, to work out the nutritional value or deficiency of the diet: 
of agricultural labourers. 


9-9. The last chapter deals with indebtedness. 


10. The layout of the State Chapters in the different Zonal 
volumes (Vols. II to VII) follows almost the same plan. They have: 
been prepared by the officers of the Statistical Unit of the Ministry 
of Labour under my general guidance. This volume relates to Hast. 
India Zone, 


( vii ) 


11. In view of the fact that data for the entire rural population 
for about the same period are available in the reports of the National 
Sample Survey, a comparison has been made !n Vol. I between the 
level and content of living of agricultural labour families and of 
all rural families. 


Cost of living and wage index numbers— 


12. Apart from throwing light on employment, income and 
standard of living, the data collected provide the necessary “‘ weights” 
for the compilation of agricultural labour cost of living index numbers 
as also index numbers of wage rates. The importance of such index 
numbers for purposes of revising the wages from time to time under 
the Minimum Wages Act and as important economic indicators, 
hardly needs emphasis. It is understood that provision has been 
made in the revised First Five Year Plan for preparation of such 
index numbers. 


Importance of the restults—National and International point of view— 


13. Realising the importance of agricultural labour in any 
developmental planning, the Planning Commission has devoted a 
full chapter to agricultural labour in the National Five Year Plan 
and has observed in respect of the reports already published that 
“the enquiry has already helped to draw attention to the significance 
of agricultural workers in the country’s future development and its 
results are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up pro- 
etammes for agricultural workers ”’ 

14. In recent years, the International Labour Office has been 
devoting considerable attention to the problems of agriculture and 
agricultural labour in particular. A Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee set up in 1938 had a series of sessions during the last few 


( viii ) 


years. The problem of Wage Regulation in Agriculture was dis- 
cussed in January. 1950 and a Resolution embodying certain guiding 
principles relating to agricultural wages and incomes of primary 
producers was adopted by the Conference. In the 34th session held 
in Geneva in 1951, the International Labour Conference adopted a 
convention and a recommendation concerning minimum wage fixing 
machinery in agriculture. The I.L.0. Conference of Labour Statis- 


ticians has also drawn attention to the problems of farm family 
living studies, | 


15. The United Nations has also been giving some thought to 
the problems of measurements of standards of living in view of the 
fact that promotion of higher standard of living is set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations as a general goal of international and 
social activity. 


A Committee of Experts was set up by the Economic and Social 
Council in 1953 to report on International Definition and Measure- 
ment and Standards and Levels of Living. The Committee laid 
great stress on planning and conduct of family living surveys designed 
to obtain direct and comprehensive measurement of actual family 
living conditions, and further observed that such studies should be 
desirable not only for the nation as a whole but also for significant 
social and economic groupings of the population. 


16. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry isthe largest socio-econo- 
mic enquiry of its kind conducted in the ECAFE area. It covered 
besides family living, employment, wages and in fact all economic 
aspects of the life of agricultural labour. 


In the design of the survey, analysis and presentation of data, 
the recommendations of the I.L.O. in their monograph “ Family 
Living Studies ” and that of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Commission on 
sampling were kept in view to the extent possible. The enquiry was 


(1x ) 


conducted in close collabocation with the State Governments and 
under the technical guidance of the Departmental Committee of 
Statisticians and Kconomists. It is hoped, therefore, that the results 
as also the methods and techniques adopted would be of value not 
only to the Government and the public in India but also to 
countries in similar stages of economic and social evolution and to 
international agencies like the I.L.O. and the United Nations. 
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si CHAPTER I 
METHODOLOGICAL AND ORGANISATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


The object of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry was to collect data on 
employment, earnings, cost and level of living and indebtedness of agricul- 
tural labourers in the Indian Union with a view to considering what protective 
and ameliorative measures including fixation of minimum wages should be 
undertaken to improve their conditions. 


2. Coverage—The enquiry covered all the 27 States in the Indian Union 
and was conducted in three stages mz. General Village, General Family 
and Intensive Family Surveys, in about 800 villages selected on the principles 
of stratified random sampling. The General Family Survey covered 1,04,000 
rural families and the Intensive Kamily Survey about 11,000 agricultural 
labotr families. 

3. Responsibility and direction—The enquiry was conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, Government of India in close collaboration with 
the State Governments and under the technical guidance of the Departmental 
Committee of Statisticians and Economists. In the design, analysis and 
presentation, the recommendations of the U.N. Statistical Sub-Commission 
on Sampling and of the International Labour Organisation in their monograph 
on “‘ Family Living Studies ’’ were kept in view to the extent possible. 

4. Period—The data collected during the Intensive Family Survey | 
related to the year March 1950 to February 1951. 


5. Palot Survey—As this enquiry was the first of its kind to be conducted 
on an All-India scale, the Committee of Hconomists and Statisticians recom- 
mended that it should proceed by gradually expanding stages and that 
the first stage should be a preliminary enquiry in a few villages in some 
of the States. Accordingly, pilot enquiries were conducted in 27 villages in 
8 different States with a view ‘to testing the suitability of the questionnaires, 
amplifying the instructions, obtaining an idea of the time taken and the 
nature of the field organisation required. 


6. Schedules—The schedules were made final in the light of the experience 
gained in the pilot enquiries. The scope of the schedules has been briefly 
indicated in the Preface. The scope of the Intensive Family Schedule is given 
in detail in section 8. .In view of the importance of the third stage—the 
Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour families—monthly data were 
collected every month for a period of 12 months and the annual data were 
built therefrom. 

7. Design of the Enquiry-- 


7:1. Stratification—It was found that even within a State there were 
considerable differences in the economic conditions of the rural population — 
and in particular of agricultural labourers. It was, therefore, found advanta- 
geous both from administrative and statistical considerations to divide each 
major State into a few homogeneous zones for the purpose of this enquiry. 
The scientific procedure for stratification for a single variate enquiry would 
be to examine the range of dispersion of that variate, so that stratification 


could be carried out on the basis of optimum allocations. Tn a socio-economic 
M/N132MofLatour ; 
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enquiry of this type, the data collected related to a number of statistical 
variates and there were practically no data on any of these on an all-India 
basis. The zoning was, therefore, carried out on broad agricultural and 
economic considerations and on the basis of the judgement and knowledge: of 
the State Officers concerned, like the Directors of Economics and Statistics, 
Directors of Agriculture, Directors of Land Records. The country was divided 
into about 80 zones. While the zones in a few cases cut across district boun- 
daries, they were so demarcated as not to cut across T'alug or Tehsil boundaries. 
An analysis of the results showed an increase in efficiency due to zoning in 


a majority of cases. 


7°2. Allocation and Selection of Villages—As regards the allocation of 
the number of villages to be selected for each zone, it was felt that this should 
be done by giving equal weightage to the number of villages and a 
population in each zone. From considerations of work load, villages ‘a 
population less than 100 were excluded. With a view to ensuring strict 
rendomness, the selection of villages was done at the headquarters in Delhi 
and communicated to the State Supervisors. The villages were selected at 
random with equal probability and without replacement. 


7°3. Selection of Agricultural Labour Familes—Within each selected 
village, from the list of agricultural labour families prepared during the General 
Family Survey, the requisite number of agricultuial labour families, generally 
- 50 per cent., were selected at random, again, with equal probability and without 
replacement. The selection of families was done at the field with the help 
of the Table of Random Numbers supplied from the headquarters. In all, 
about 11,000 agricultural labour families were covered. The design of the 
Intensive Family Survey was thus a stratified two-stage random sampling— 
the village being the primary or first stage unit and the agricultural labour 
family second stage or the ultimate unit. 


8. Intensive Family Schedules, Instructions, Definitions and Conceptual 
Problems-— 


8:1. Schedules—A copy of theschedules used for the Intensive Family 
Survey is given in Appendix IJ. There were 3 schedules—Forms III-A, III-B 
and ITI-C. Form ITI-C contained a daily record of employment and earnings, 
quantity consumed and expenditure on cereals and pulses and was prescribed 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in those selected villages 
where suitabie local agencies were available. They were intended to serve as a 
check for the important items of information collected in the monthly sche- 
dules. The Form III-A contained 12 rubrics and related to employment 
in the different agricultural operations and non-agricultural work, unemploy- - 
ment, wages, income, consumption expenditure and indebtedness. 


8°2. Instructions—In a socio-economic enquiry, the instructions issued are 
asimportant as the questionnaire itself. Detailed instructions were, therefore, 
Prepared for the guidance of the enquiry staff in which the various terms like 
‘family ’ “ main occupation ’, ‘agricultural family’, ‘ agricultural labour family’, 
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etc. were carefully defined and explained and Bice were given about the 
methods of collection of data. 


8°3. Inspite of the best efforts in preparing the instructions, it was found 
necessary to issue supplementary instructions from time to time with a view 
to explaining the difficulties faced while actually conducting the enquiry. 
The instructions (Appendix II) are self-explanatory and it is not proposed, 
therefore, to cover the same ground. ‘There are, however, a few points of impor- 
tance which need mention. 


8°4. Wages and Income of Attached Workers—In regard to the employ- 
ment rubric, while all details could be obtained for casual workers this 
was not possible for attached workers. In fact monthly collection of wages 
for attached labour was not possible. This was because the attached workers 
were generally employed on a definite contract for a definite period, usually 
longer than a month. Some of them were crop sharers, and therefore took 
active interest in crop production since their emoluments depended on crop 
yields. They were sometimes paid in cash and sometimes partly in cash and 
partly in kind. Perquisites like meals, clothes, shoes, blankets, small plots of 
land as house sites were also allowed. Some of the attached workers had 
boarding and lodging with their masters. In some cases, they were given 
loans free of interest. Thus, the methods of remuneration for attached 
workers were of such a bewildering variety that data could only be obtained 
for the year as a whole or for the period of contract and not for each month. 


8:5. Employment and Unemployment—The employment data collected 
relate only to wage-paid employment. For the remaining period, the labourers 
must have been either unemployed or self-employed. The data on unemploy- 
ment were also collected in respect of men only. No data could be collected on 
the days they were self-employed. This was obtained more as a residual. 
The main difficulty was that periods of self-employment were not sharply 
defined. Nor can it be said that during the days they were self-employed, 
they were fully employed. There must have been considerable hidden 
under-employment. 


8-6. Net Income from Land—The net income from land of the agricultural 
labour families was recorded in rubric ITI-A-9 of the schedules after taking 
into account the various items of expenditure incurred in crop production and 
the total value of products. Although efforts were made to record every 
item as accurately as possible, the figure of net income can only baregarded as 
an approximation. However, it has to be remembered that the extent 
of land owned or held by the agricultural labour families was generally small 
and due to their lack of resources they had per force to keep production cost 
to the minimum. 


8°7. Budget in Abstract—A useful rubric was the Budget in Abstract, 
and the explanations in the case of deficit or surplus. This went a long way 
in making further efforts to ascertain the reasons for discrepancies between 
income and expenditure if they were wide. At the same time, the investigators 
were strictly warned that in no case should they attempt to manipulate with 
a view to balancing the budget. 
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8-8. Indebtedness—In a rural enquiry and particularly that of agricultural 
Jabourers, the data on indebtedness by its very nature should not be assigned 
a high degree of reliability. The families were generally averse to disclose 
their debt position and it was very difficult to get at the precise figure of debt, 
the rate of interest, ‘source, purpose of debt, etc. It was also not possible to 
assess with any degree of accuracy the value of property mortgaged. 


e é 

9. Recruitment of Staff—The success of any large scale socio-economic 
enquiry depends not only on the statistical aspects but equally upon the adminis- 
trative, engineering and publicity aspects of the enquiry. The recruitment 
of about 200 Deputy Investigators, 50 Investigators and 23 Supervisors was 
one of the most difficult problems. The Supervisors recruited were mostly 
officers in State Governments with experience of socio-economic surveys or 
revenue or rural development work. They were whole-time officers except 
in minor States where they were employed on a part-time basis. The Deputy 
Investigators, who formed the ultimate field staff, were mostly Matriculates, 
drawn as far as possible from local areas, and preferably with knowledge of 
village records. The Investigators who were responsible for the immediate 
supervision of the Deputy Investigators were mostly graduates in Economies 
or Statistics, preferably with experience of socio-economic surveys. 


10. Training—Proper training of Investigators was extremely necessary 
in an enquiry of this type. The preliminary enquiry furnished good practical 
training to the headquarters staff, State Supervisors and nuclear staff of Investi- 
gators and Deputy Investigators, appointed to conduct the enquiry. Detailed 
instructions regarding training, operationa] procedure, duties and responsibili- 
ties of field staff were drawn up for guidance of the field staff. The Investi- 
gators who collected data in the General Village Questionnaire in the first 
instance and the Supervisors in charge of the units, were required to train up 
the Deputy Investigators both at the headquarters and at villages in the use 
of official records for collection and verification of data, familiarise them 
with the agricultural calendar, different crop seasons, systems of cropping, 
the various agricultural operations and modes of wage payment. The 
Supervisors were instructed to put the Deputy Investigators personally in 
touch with local residents of villages to ensure their continued active co-opera- 
tion. It was the Deputy Investigators who were primarily concerned With 
collection of data in the General Family and the Intensive Family Question- 
naires. It was the responsibility of the Investigators to show how the Deputy 
Investigators should proceed in the collection of data. The Investigators 
were, as such, required to personally collect data in the General. Family and 


Intensive Family Questionnaires and explain to the Deputy Investigators 
‘how it should be done in the initial stages, 


The Supervisors and Investigators were also enjoined to pay visits to the 
villages and ‘‘ spot check ” schedules. The Investigators were entrusted with 
the work of scrutinising the collected schedules and correcting inaccuracies 
before they were sent to the headquarters, 
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Although it would be very desirable from the point of view of convenience 
to recruit all the staff at one time, still from practical considerations it was 
found necessary to recruit them by stages so 2s to get an idea of the diffi- 
culties involved and the manageability or otherwise of the work-load. 


11. Publicity Arrangements—In a socio-economic enquiry of this scale, it 
is necessary to develop that cordial atmosphere that would call for the volun- 
tary co-operation of the villagers, local officials and non-official bodies. Detailed 
circulars were issued to the District Officers and various rural Panchayats 
and other non-official organisations requesting for their co-operation. Appeals 


were also issued over the signatures of the Central Minister for Labour and 
State Labour Ministers. 


12. Progressing of the Enquiry—In a sampling enquiry, it would be neces- 
sary to ensure that all the villages are surveyed according to the schedule. 
A detailed system of progressing was instituted. Weekly and Monthly Reports 
on work allotted and work actually performed and reasons for short-fall, 
were prescribed for the Deputy Investigators and Investigators. Monthly 
Reports were received from the Supervisors in a prescribed form at the head- 
quarters giving in numerical terms the work scheduled and the work actually 
done, and the reasons for delay, if any. A consolidated all-India report was 
prepared every month and the progress reviewed and revised targets fixed. 
It was a difficult job for these Deputy Investigators to get themselves used 
to the hard conditions of village life, and move from one random village to 
another. In view of the arduous nature of the work, it was quite an important 


thing to see that proper human relationship was maintained, and there was 
no serious defection. 


13. Budgeting and Time Studies—In a large scale enquiry, financial 
estimates have to be made much in advance. No previous information was 
available, as this was the first enquiry of its kind. Very often this involved 
time studies on the yarious processes. For example, time studies were 
made on the workload involved in the scrutiny and coding of schedules before 
estimates of the requirements for the scrutiny and coding of the one lakh sche- 
dules were made. These studies were also useful for fixing norms for purposes 
of judging the day-to-day output of individual workers engaged on this task. 


14, Tabulatcons—The monthly schedules were scrutinised at the head- 
quarters as and when they were received from the field staff and doubtful 
points were referred back to them for clarification. Some of the families either 
left the village or were not available for interviewing during most of the months 
of the year and had, therefore, to be dropped. An examination of some 
schedules showed that the income from land of some of the families was very 
considerable and on further scrutiny they were found to be cultivator 
families rather than agricultural labour families and hence the survey was not 
pursued and such schedules were, therefore, not taken up for compilation. 
The total number of schedules accepted for final tabulation was about 11,000 
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The schedules were coded and code-checked and passed on to the Army 
Statistical Organisation, Ministry of Defence, Government of India for tabula- 
tion on the Hollerith calculating machines. The mechanised tabulations were 
decoded, checked and recast in a presentable form in the Statistical Unit. An 
idea of the volume of tabulations involved can be had from the fact that the 
number of cards punched was of the order of 2 million. 


15. Methods of Estimation—As indicated in para 7, the design of the Inten- 
sive Family Survey was that of two-stage stratified sampling, the sampling 
of villages within the zones and then of families within sampled villages. 
In both stages, the selection was with equal probability and without replace- 
ment. As families within villages were selected with a uniform sampling 
fraction within each zone, the tabulation procedure consisted in obtaining 
from the family cards totals for all the villages in the zone directly on the 
tabulator. To get the estimates for the zone; the total for the villages surveyed 
was weighted proportionally to the ratio of the total estimated agricultural 
labour families in each zone to the total number of agricultural labour families 
included in the sample for that zone. 


The totals for the States, Census Zones and all-India have been obtained, 
as is obvious, by simple direct summation of the concerned zonal figures. This 
procedure of ratio estimation on the basis of further information provided by 
- the population census, appears to yield a better result than could be obtained 
by a weighting system based on sampling fraction for villages. 


16. Precision of the Results—The main advantage of probability is that 
it is possible to work out in numerical terms the precision of the results. This 
is done by means of standard errors. The idea is to show how close 
the results obtained from the sample would be to those obtained from similar 
other samples of the same size, or those that would be obtained if a complete 
census were undertaken under the same conditions as obtained in the conduct 
of sample survey, with the same questionnaires, same field staff, interview 
procedure, type of supervision, etc. For example, if there are 1,000 families 
in a population and if a random sample of 100 families were drawn and it shows: 
the average income of these families to be Rs. 495, then this is the estimate 
of the average annual income of the 1000 families in the population. ‘The 
question then is, could this figure be used as an estimate of the result that 
would have been obtained by a complete census covering all the 1000 
families in the population. Perhaps another random sample of 100 families 
would give Rs. 505. 


The standard error of an estimate is a measure of its precision. 
It depends on the unit of measurement, but the ratio of standard 
error of the estimate to the population value estimatedis independent of the 
unit of measurement’ This ratio, called the co-efficient of variation, is 
employed as a relative measure for the variation of the estimate.. The 
exact calculations of standard error and co-efficient of variation of 
a number of variates obtained as a result of ratio estimates in a two-stage 
stratified sampling design would involve heavy computational work. How- 
ever, this was undertaken for one State, namely, Madras by use of appropriate 
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formula and the standard error has been worked out. The co-efficient 
of variation for one important variate, namely, expenditure per consumption 
unit, was found for the State as a whole to be nearly 3 per cent. This shows 
that at a5 per cent. level of significance or in 95 per cent. cases of repetition 
of similar sample surveys under the same conditions, the total actual expendi- 
ture per consumption unit forthe State asa whole is not likely todiffer from 
Rs, 114 by more than about Rs. 7 ; that is, it is likely to lie within the range 
of Rs. 107 to Rs. 121. It is hoped that this will broadly be the order of 
accuracy in respect of this variate for the major States. 


It is not claimed, in the absence of further computational work, that the 
same degree of precision could be obtained forthe other variates. However, 
the co-efficient of variation was worked out for each State for wage rates and for 
expenditure per consumption unit assuming them to be just simple variates 
and ignoring two-stage sampling. For major States, they varied from 23 to 
55% in respect of expenditure per consumption unit. 


It should be mentioned that a ratio estimate of the type proposed will 
be biassed but this bias will be more than offset by the gain in the precision 
when, as is expected in the present case, the variates are highly correlated. 
To be precise, the bias in a ratio estimate of the total expenditure on food 
based on the number of consumption units in zone II of Madras was found to 
be approximately 0-24 of the true value, while the co-efficient of variation 
of the same ratio estimate was found to be 4-2°, whereas for a linear estimate 
the co-efficient of variation was as high as 12-1%%*. It is, therefore, seen 
that the ratio method provides, on the whole, a more precise estimate 
although slightly biassed. 


*For details please refer to Appendix ITI of Volume I—All India Report, 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


BIHAR 
Introduction 


1:1. Bihar isa Part ‘ A ’ State with an area of 70,330 square miles. 
According to the 1951 Census, the population of Bihar was 40,225,947, of which 
about 93 per cent. was rural. During the last decade the total population 
increased by 10 per cent. The density of population per square mile was 572. 


1 2. The Ganges flows slightly to the north of central Bihar forming two 
distinct zones to the north and the south of the river. The eastern part of 
Biha> differs generally from the western in the utilisation of natural resources, 
thus forming four zones, two to the north and two to the south of the Ganges. 
These zones were adopted by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 


1:3. The North-eastern zone or zone I, comprising North Bhagalpur, North 
Monghyr and Purnea districts, has a sandy loam soil. The northern parts of 
the two districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr included in this zone are subject 
to heavy floods. The important crops in this region are maize in Bhagalpur 
and Monghyr and jute in Purnea district. 


The North-western zone or zone II comprised the districts of Muzaffarpur 
Saran, Champaran and Darbhanga:* The rainfall in this region is, on an aver- 
‘age, 52 inches ina year which is a little less than in the north-eastern zone ; 


the soil, however, is as fertile as in the latter and is also occasionally liable to 
floods. The principal crops are paddy, maize and wheat. 


South-western part of the State or zone III comprising the districts of 
Patna, Shahabad, Gaya, South Monghyr and South Bhagalpur has a rainfall 
of about 51 inches. Irrigation facilities are also fairly extensive in this area. 
The region has two types of soils, the high land loam soil suitable for growing 
maize and the low lying soil of black clay yielding paddy crop. Some 
portions of the zone are liable to inundation during the monsoon. The south 
and south-east zone, or zone IV comprises the entire Chhota Nagpur plateau ; the 
districts included in this region are Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamu, Singh- 
bhum, Manbhum, Seraikela, Kharsawan and Santhal Parganas. The zone is 
rich in mineral deposits and is covered by forests. It has the heaviest rainfall 
of about 70 inches in a year. The population is sparse and the soil poor. But 
the extracting industries of this region such as mica mining in Hazaribagh 
and coal mining in Manbhum and iron and steel industry at Jamshedpur etc. 
provide employment opportunities to the people. 


1:4. Bihar, till recently, formed a part of permanently settled areas. 
The new legislation abolishing Zamindari has transferred all proprietary rights 
to the State, thereby enabling tenants to become proprietors of land. In 
Chhota Nagpur, inhabited mostly by aboriginals, there is a separate legislation, 
safeguarding their rights onland. In the greater part of Santhal Parganas and 
Chhota Nagpur, the headman is responsible for the collection of rent and its 
transfer to the landlord, after discounting a percentage as remuneration. 


11 
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1°5. In Bihar, 51:0 per cent. of the area is net sown. Forests account for 
17°6 per cent. and fallow land 10:6 per cent. of the total area. Area not availa- 
ble for cultivation constitutes 8:4 per cent.* and other uncultivated land 
excluding current fallows 12:4 per cent. Area irrigated forms 24°5 per cent. 
of the net sown area, and area sown more than once 27°5 per cent. The most 
important crop of the State is rice, which extends over 80 per cent. of the 
net area sown. 


1:6. Per capita gross sown area in Bihar is 0°77 acre for the entire popula- 
tion and 0°8 acre for rural population. The pressure of population on land is 
heavier in the Western than in the Eastern zones. 


1-7. General Family Survey.—The survey covered 80 villages selected on 
the principles of stratified random sampling. About 82 per cent. of the 
families were agricultural and 18 per cent. non-agricultural. Of the agricultural 
families, 49 per cent. were those of agricultural labourers. Whereas in 
zones I and II, the proportion of agricultural labour families was not much 
different from that for the State, in Zone III it was 40 per cent. and in Zone IV 
55 per cent. 


1:8. According to General Family Suzvey data, 24 per cent. of agri- 
cultural labour families were attached and the remaining casual. The attached 
workers, like the casual, sought employment in agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural labour when the employer had no work to offer. The agricultural workers 
also cultivated land generally on the basis of crop sharing. Some of the 
attached workers were given plots of land free of rent by their employers in 
lieu of their services. In certain parts of Bihar, the land given to the labourer 
was called *‘ topra’ land. As many as 64 per cent. of the families of agricul- 
tural workers had land-holdings of an average size of 1°6 acres per family. 
The proportion of such families was more or less the same in all the zones. 


1:9. The average size of the cultivator’s holding in the State was 4°1 
acres. On an average, the average holding of a land owner family was of 12 
acres, that of a tenant 5°6 acres and of a non-agriculturist 2:1 acres. The three 
groups taken together cultivated 86 per cent. of the area of the holdings. 
About 77 per cent. of holdings covering about 32 per cent. area were of less than 
5 acres. Only 1°6 per cent. of the holdings were of 25 acres anb adove covering 
19 per cent. of the total area of holdings. Evidently the scope of wage-paid 
employment on the farms would be limited in such circumstances, the 
labourers being compelled during the slack agricultural seasons either to 
remain unemployed or take to some non-farm occupation temporarily. 


1:10. The General Family Survey indicated that only about 27 per cent. 
of the earners in the families of agricultural labourers had some kind of subsidiary 
occupations. Of the agricultural labourers who had subsidiary occupations, 
about 70 per cent. cultivated land for supplementing their mcome and 


* SouncE.—Census of India 1951, Paper No. 2. 
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nearly 10 per cent. took to non-agricultural labour. About 20 per cent. resorted 
to rice pounding, flour grinding, fuel selling and other non-agricultural work. 
The important subsidiary occupations in zone I were basket making and 
carpentry. In zones II and III subsidiary occupations were selling of 
cowdung, working as railway coolies or as unskilled labourers in the 
neighbouring cities. In zone IV, collection of fuel from the jungles, 
working in coalfields and preparation of mica reefs, locally known as fakni farna 
provided employment of a subsidiary nature to 33 per cent. of the families of 
agricultural workers. 


INTENSIVE Famity SURVEY 


2. Coverage and size of sample 


2°1. The Intensive Survey covered 1,228 or 321 per cent. of the families 
of agricultural workers. Distribution of villages and the number of families 
under the Intensive Family Survey in each zone were as follows : 


STATEMENT I 


Number of agricultural labour families intensively surveyed 


Number of 
Zone : agricultural 
labour 
families 
I # 2 i We de ue de 187 
II es my ae eA Be Ae ah 319 
Til ve 5 a Le ae at ae 282 
IV ae LA a oe He se “a 440 
State a iiss Ms 2, ote im ik 1,228 


2°2. The enquiry was spread over one complete year from Ist March 
1950 to 28th February 1951. In all 14,736 monthly schedules in Form III-A 
were tabulated, which were consolidated into 1,228 annual returns in Form 


III-B. 


2°3. The State averages given in various tables in the Appendix as well 
as in the statements have been obtained after weighting the zonal averages in 
proportion to the estimated number of agricultural labour families. 


3. Size of agricultural labour families 

Taking all the families of agricultural workers into account, the averaga 
size per family was 4°5. It included 2°3 earners of whom 2:2 were wage 
earners, composed of 1:2 men, 0°9 women and 0°1 children. In the four 
zones of the State there were considerable variations in the proportion of earners 
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to the size of the family. The statement below gives the zonal details about 
the size and earning strength of the family. 


STATEMENT IIT 


Average size and earning strength of the agricultural labour family 


Average | Average | Agricul- Composition of earners 
Zone No. of No. of tural 
persons | earners wage F 
in earners Men Women | Children 
family 
I ry sis 4-6 2-2 2-1 1-2 0-8 0-1 
II Ms ae 4-4 1:9 1-9 1:3 0:6 
Ili ae , 4-9 er 2-6 1:3 1:2 0-1 
IV - 4-3 2-3 2-2 1-1 1-0 0-1 
State Ar aa 4:5 2-3 2-2 1-2 0-9 0-1 


Larger number of earners and also of women earners among them in zone IIT 
was presumably due to the necessity of supporting a larger family and the 
availability of employment in both agricultural and non-agricultural labour. 
The earners other than those employed in agriculture for wages were either 
occupied in some kind of non-agricultural work or were self-employed. 


e 


4. Employment and Unemployment 
A. Employment. 


4-1. Opportunities for wage-employment were available to agricultural 
workers both in agricultural operations and non-agricultural labour. The 
quantum of wage-employment in agriculture mainly depends on the land 
resources, the crop and the relative proportions of cultivators and agricultural! 
labourers in the rural community. 


The agricultural year in Bihar comprises four crop seasons, namely,. 
Bhada, Aghani, Rabi and Garma (Zaid). Agricultural operations of the 
important crops grown during these seasons are briefly described below. 


(a) (2) Bhadat Paddy— The preparatory operations for Bhadai paddy 
begin from the months of March and April and sowing is done by the middle 
of May. The crop is harvested in August-September. 


(02) Bhadai jute—The preparatory operations start in April-May. Its 
cultivation requires great care and attention by the cultivator. After harvest- 
ing which takes place in September, the jute plants are kept in mud and watered 
for about a fortnight. The plants are then thrashed and fibres separated., 
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(6) Aghant paddy.—The preparatory operations commence with the begin- 
ning of February and are followed by repeated ploughing and harrowing. 
After proper manuring is done, sowing starts in the third week of May and 
continues till the end of June. During monsoons, lands are made muddy by 
repeated ploughing and thereafter transplanting is carried on till the end of 
August. This is followed by weeding (the whole of September). Harvesting 
begins in November and continues till January. 


Bo Se ee oe) 


(c) Rabi crops.—Rabi crops like wheat, gram and barley. involve heavy 
preparatory operations which usually start in September. Sowing is done 
during October and weeding during November. The crops are harvested by 
April. 

4-2. Non-agricultural employment of a casual nature was available on 
public works in the building trade and on the railway stations etc. Some 
agricultural labourers in Bihar found employment in mines and industries which 
are developing in this State. In respect of availability of non-agricultural 
employments, zones III and IV were rather favourably situated. In zone III, 
there are a number of important towns, such as Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, etc., 
where employment was available as coolies on railway stations, in the cement 
factories, and as bearers on certain religious ceremonies. Agricultural workers 
in zone IV got employment on tea plantations in Darjeeling-Terai and Jalpaiguri 
areas in West Bengal. The reports* on the living conditionsof plantation 
workers in West Bengal indicate that as many as 81 per cent. of the families 
in the tea plantations of Darjeeling-Terai and 78 per cent. in Jalpaiguri belonged 
to Santhal Parganas, Manbhum, and Ranchi areas of Bihar. It is also reported 
that the bulk of labourers in tea plantations of Assam also came from Chhota 
Nagpur area. Besides these, as mentioned earlier, forests and coal and mica 
mines provided opportunities of employment to agricultural workers in zone 
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4-3, An average adult male worker was employed respectively for 167 
and 33 days in a year in agricultural and non-agricultural wage-employments ; 
the corresponding days of employment of a woman averaged 91 and 20 respec- 
tively (See Table 1). The summary statement given below shows the average 
annual employment for wages «f adult casual workers inthe four zones and 
in the State as a whole. 

StateMEnT II] 


Average employment for wages 


Average number of days worked by an adult casual worker for wages 
Zone ' Agricultural labour Nonsaaticulturss Total 
Men Women Men Women Men Women | 
I ae oie 190 104 13 14 203 118 
Il are ts 190 95 ll 8 201 103 
Itt ae 3 178 96 30 10 208 106 
IV of oe 132 84 56 31 188 115 | 
State | .. ae 165 91 33 20 198 lll 
ST EE A A SS RC RE ES ee a ES 


* Report: Government of West Bengal, 1948. 
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The above statement shows that the casual male worker got employment for 
208 days in a yearin zone III. In zone IV, the corresponding number of days 
was 188 although employment in non-agricultural labour was for 56 days or 
29-7 per cent. of the total. As regards women workers, they were, on an 
average, employed for the largest number of days in zone J. In zone IV, 
women workers like their male counterparts were employed in non-agricultural 
labour for quite a number of days, viz., 31 or 27 per cent. of employed days. 
In this zone soil is poor, and as revealed by General Family Survey larger holdings 
were few and area covered by these was not considerable. Therefore, 
opportunity for wage-paid employment in agriculture was lacking for the larger 
part of the year. However, the existence of forests and mines provided some 
non-agricultural and self employment. In areas where agriculture was com- 
‘paratively prosperous, sucli as zones I, IT and IIT, employment in agriculture 
was available on a larger scale. 


4-4, The above discussion related only to an average worker whether with 
or without land. The employment picture of the agricultural worker with 
land was generally different from that of the landless worker. On an average, 
the latter whether man or woman, got more of wage-employment than the 
former. Thus in the State as a whole whereas the average man and woman in 
casual workers’ families with land were employed respectively for 190 and 103 
days, the ones in the landless families were employed respectively for 211 and 
123 days ina year. The same was true of zonesI and II as will be evident 
from the statement blow. 


STATEMENT IV 


Wage employment of adult workers in casual families 


With land | Without land 
Zone 
| 
Man Woman Man Woman 
Te. Bre Ae an me 190 99 222 | 141 
Liars a6 ae 8 He 188 98 225 | 115 


In zone ITI, however, an average adult male in casual labour families with land 
was employed for a longer period (184 days) than his landless counterpart 
(164 days). In zone IV, workers in families with land and those without land, 
both men and women, got employment as wage earners for almost equal num- 
ber of days. 


4-5. As the men earners constituted the bulk of the earning strength of 
the family, they contributed the largest share of the total work-days. Women 
unlike men, however, had to look after the household of the family. Of the 
total mandays worked by casual labourers, 69-1 per cent. were contributed 
by men alone (Table 2). The share of women workers was 28-6 per cent. man- 
days and that of children 2-3 per cent. man-days. While ploughing, harvesting, 
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weeding, other preparatory work in agriculture and non-agricultural labour 
afforded opportunities of employment to men, harvesting, transplanting, weed- 
ing and non-agricultural labour were the principal avenues of wage-employment 
for women. In these operations men and women were employed respectively 
for 64 and 88 per cent. of their total days of employment. Among the agricul- 
tural operations in which men were employed, ploughing gave the 
largest volume of employment, viz., 20-4 per cent. of total man-days. 
Repeated ploughing required for Bhadai and Aghani paddy in Bihar afforded 
this large amount of employment. 


B. Unemployment. 


4-6, The volume of unemployment of an agricultural labourer depended 
on the one hand on the opportunities of employment in agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour and on the other, on the extent of self-employment. Table 
3 shows that, on an average, an adult male casual worker could not secure 
employment for wage for 85* days ina year. In the section on employment it 
was noted that employment averaged 198 days per adult male casual worker. 
The balance of 82 days was approximately the self-employment of the adult 
male casual worker, either on land orin certain other occupations. Thisis borne 
out by the fact that income from self-cultivated land and from occupation 
other than wage-labour accounted for respectively 10-7 and 12-9 per cent. of 
the total income of a casual family from all sources. Unemployment due to 
want of work accounted for 74 days. Unemployment, on an average, was 
‘of a larger magnitude during the months of October, January and February 
which months coincided with the slack agricultural season. 


4-7. It was noted that unemployment was of a higher order in zone J, 
followed by zones III and II. Unemployment was for 101 days in zone I and 
for 85 and 84 days respectively in zones III and II. If these figures of unemp- 
loyment in different zones are read in conjunction with the days of employ- 
ment in different zones, it will be noted that, although employment for wages 
was the lowest in zone IV, unemployment was not of a correspondingly high 
magnitude. On the contrary, unemployment was minimum, viz., 77 days in 
zone IV, which situation is to be accounted for by the fact that among the 
earners in the families of agricultural workers in the zone, a relatively large 
number was employed in non-agricultural occupations for which wages on 
‘daily basis were not paid. The workers in this zone were also self-employ- 
ed for a larger number of days than in other zones, 


5. Wages. 

5-1. Employment in agriculture for wages was obviously the main source 
-of income for an agricultural labourer. Of the total income from all sources, 
wages in agriculture accounted for 64 per cent. This income was obtained 


*The unemployment figure given in Table 3 as also in para 4°6 is the average for only 76°3 
per cent. of the workers who actually reported wage-employment during the different months 
of the year. Assuming that the remaining 23-7 per cent. workers were either wholly un. 
employed throughout the year or fully self employed in occupations other than wage-earning 
the average number of days for which a worker was unemployed for wages worked out to 10. 7 
days during the year. 
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from 83 per cent. of man-days worked for wages. In non-agricultural labour 
a family, on an average, derived 12-1 per cent. of the total income by working 
for 17 per cent. of total wage-paid days. Modes of wage-payment in agri- 
culture and wage rates for casual workers in various agricultural operations 
and in non-agricultural labour are discussed below. 


CASUAL WORKERS 


5:2. Moae of wage-payment.—Agricultural workers were employed in 
agricultural operations either on time rates or piece rates. Time rates covered 
about 84 per cent. of the total man-days worked by c:.sual workers, the balance 
being paid for on piece rates. Time rates were prevalent for all agricultural 
operations. But piece rates were paid only during certain agricultural sea- 
sons when the condition of the crop needed expeditious execution of a parti- 
cular operation. Piece rates were more often paid in cash whereas payment of 
wages in kind was more prevalent in the case of time-rates. 


5-3. Taking piece and time rates together, the enquiry showed that 
54 per cent. of man-days were paid in kind and 42 per cent. incash. The 
method of paying partly in kind and partly in cash Was not much in 
practicein the State. Only about 4 per cent. of man-days were paid for in this 
way. It was customary to supply the agricultural workers some perquisites 
which generally consisted of rice, pulses and sattoo. Perquisites were more 
often given in the case of wagesin kind thanin cash. Of the payments made in 
kind, as many as 67 percent. of the man-days were paid for with perquisite. 
In the case of cash payments, 45 per cent. man-days were paid for with per- 
quisites. The following Statement gives the modes of wage payments in the 
four zones of the State. 
STATEMENT V 


Percentage distribution of the total man-days worked by all casual workers accord- 
ing to modes of wage payment 


Percentage of total man-days 
Mode of wage payment Zones 
State* 
I II III IV . 
A. With perquisites— 
(t) Cash... mis a 42-9 20-2 15-2 Ou 18-9 
(ii) Kind .. 18-5 35-9 37-0 45-9 36-5 
(iit) Cash & kind Tet 2°3 3-4 0-8 2-4 
B. Without perquisites— 
(@)i Cash a sus 21-7 20-9 13-5 30-0 ! 22-8 
(ii) Kind .. ay ee 13-0 20-0 28-9 14-4 17-8 
(wi) Cash & kind .. ih 2°8 0:7 2-0 1-2 | a Gar 
Total at 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 


* Total includes the man-days put in by children also. 
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5-4, Although kind payment prevailed in the State as a whole, in zone I 
cash payment accounted for 65 percent. of man-days. In all other zones, 
payments in kind covered more than 50 per cent. of man-days. In zone 
III, payments in kind were most prevalent accounting for 66 per cent. of the 
mandays. The commercial crop of jute in Purnea district and the proximity 
to tea plantations of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling districts of West Bengal perhaps 
accounted for the prevalence of payment in cash in Zone I. 


Wace Rates 


5-5. The data on wages relate to weighted earnings arrived at by dividing 
the total wage income by the number of man-days worked (Table 2). 
The wage rate differed according to the seasonal demand for labour and 
the arduousness or otherwise of operations. The average wage rate in 
agriculture weighted according to man-days worked, was Rs. 1-4-2 for an adult 
male worker. The corresponding wage rate for an adult woman worker was 
Rs. 1-1-7. Payments made in kind and perquisites were evaluated in terms 
of money on the basis of ruling retail prices. Average wage-rates in 
agricultural ‘operations in the fout zones were as follows :— 


STATEMENT VI 


Daily wage earning on Agricultural Operations 


Zone I Zone IT Zone III Zone LV 
| 


Men Women Men Women| Men Women| Men Women 
| 


Rs. as. p.|Rs. AS. P.|Rs. AS. P.|Rs. AS. P.| Rs. AS. P.|Rs. AS. P.|Rs. AS. P.| RS. AS. P. 


All agricultural 
Oporstions wae lens ol O10) 14 6) el 8) 1 4) ail 3 42 4 Gres 3 


5-6. Women earners got employment in the operations which were paid 
at lower rates than men. Besides this, wages of women workers were also 
lower in almost all operations ; this was much more so in zone I where the differ- 
ence was comparatively wide. In harvesting operation which was paid on 
piece basis and which provided cor siderable employment to men and women 
in zone I, the piece rates were much lower for women. The daily output as 
well as the piece-rate in this zone were said to be lower for women than for 
men (Statement VII). 
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5:7. The daily wage was as high as Rs. 1-12-10 for men in harvesting 
whereas it dropped to about Re. 1 in ploughing and weeding. The wage rate 
for adult male casual workers employed in ploughing was low, because plough- 
men generally worked for five hours and did other agricultural work during 
the remaining part of the day. Inthe case of women workers, the highest 
wage of Rs. 1-8-0 was obtained in threshing and lowest, Re. 0-13-10in weeding. 
By and large, women workers got a little less than the men workers. However, 
in the case of preparatory operations, the average wage was the same both 
for men and women. During the threshing season where the demand for 
labour was at the peak, wages were good for both the sexes, but for this 
particular work women received slightly higher wages than men. 


5-8, Inter-zonal comparison shows that wages, on an average, were higher 
in zones I and II than in the other two zones. InzoneI during the harvesting 
season the man’s wage shot up as high as Rs, 2-11-2 per day. Almost in all 
operations except ploughing wage-rates for adult male workers in zone IV were 
the lowest. But the rates for women workers in this zone did not show the 
same tendency. The following statement gives the wages in different 
operations in the four zones. 


= 
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5-9. Wage earnings seem to vary also according to the modes of wage 
payment. It must, however, be made clear that the different modes of wage 
payment did not have the same geographical coverae. Nor did they relate 
necessarily to the same operations. Broadly, daily wages paid on piece rates 
were higher than those paid on time rates ; whereas on piece rates daily earn- 
ings varied from Rs. 1-6-4 to Rs. 2,on time rates these varied from Re. | to 
Rs. 1-4-9. Inthecase of women workers the corresponding variation in the 
rates on piece basis was from Rs. 1-3-2 to Rs. 2andon timerates from Re. 
0-12-10 to Rs. 1-3-2. 


5-10. Variations in the rates of wages when paid in cash, kind or partly 
in cash and kind are shown below. 


StaTEMENT VIII 


Variation in daily earnings according to modes of wage-payment 


Daily earnings per worker 


Men Women 
Mode of wage payment 


With Without With Without 
perqui- perqui- perqui- perqui- 
sites sites sites sites 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Rs. as. P. | Rs. AS. P..| Rs, ASiP: | RS Aseees 


A. Time Wages— 


(;) Cash 2 : | 1 211'| 015 6] 0 13 OyeOcreeee 
(ii) Kind... * us «| De210)1 2 7,| 12 ene 
(iii) Cash & kind. . | 1e@ 49°10 6 )--1) 077 agi 


B. Piece Wages— 


(i) Cash 4 ue ..| 112 4) 2-0-0.) 113 2e 
(ii) Kind .. % pe ..| 11210] 1 611} 215 Se 
(iii) Cash & kind. is .|+1°110).T 9 0} 1 6 6) 


ee eee eee 


5-11. The above statement related to all agricultural operations. Tables 
4 and 5 give full details. These tables indicate that wages in kind with per- 
quisites tended to be higher in the case of ploughing, sowing and_ transplanting. 
Women workers when they were paid wages in kind with perquisites usually 
received higher wages. When wages were paid in cash without perquisites, 
these tended to be lower than wages paid otherwise. 
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Frequency distribution of man-days according to range of daily wages in agriculture 


5-12. Taking all wage rates into account according to the man-days em- 
ployed on each rate, the wage rates averaged Rs. 1-4-2 for men and Rs. 1-1-7 
for women. 

5-13. There was a wide range of fluctuations in the daily wages. The 
following statement which refers to all modes of wage-payment shows the 
distribution of man-days in different levels of daily earnings : 


STATEMENT [X 


Distribution of man-days according to levels of daily wages in agriculture 


Percentage of man-days of 
Level of daily wages 
Men workers |Women workers 

Less than As. 10 a5 ay ate oi 2:5 1-8 
As. 10—14 ws vfs a a 9-2 6-1 
As.14—18 .. Ne Se Be ote 23-9 9-6 
As. 18—22_.. ie ae b- ag 13-9 4-8 
As. 22—26_... a 0 aa z 8-1 2°9 
As. 26—30 Pe we a ay 4-7 ec | 
As. 30—34 ap re ci oy 3°5 1-1 
As. 34 and above a ae be AA 3-5 0:8 

Total as 69-3. 28 2 

(Total days exclude the percentage man-days of children) 


The mean wages for men and women workers were As. 20°2and 17-7 with 
the standard devitation of As. 7-2 and 6-7 respectively. 


The above statement shows that in the case of men, the largest concentration 
of man-days, viz., 38 per cent., or 55 per cent. man-days put in by men alone, 
was in the level of daily wages ranging from As. 14 to 22. For women, the 
largest concentration of man-days, i.e., 15-7 per cent. of the total or 56 per 
cent. man-days put in by women, was in the level of As. 10 to 18. About 17 
per cent. of man-days of adult male workers were paid at rates less than 
As. 14, ie., less by one-third the average rate. In the case of women, about 
7 per cent. of man-days were paid at the rate below As. 10, 1.e. at rates less 
by one-third their daily average wage. 
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5-14. The dispersion of man-days in the levels of daily wages varied in 
the different zones. This is brought out in the statement below. 


STATEMENT X 


Frequency distribution of man-days according to daily wages in agriculture 


i] 


Percentage of man-days worked in agriculture 
Tatly sararige Zone I Zone IT Zone III Zone IV 
Men {Women| Men [Women; Men | Women| Men , Women | 
Less than As. 10 1-4 1-4 4-0 1-3 2-2 2-4 2-4 2-0 | 
As. 10—14 SE (12-9)}| (4-6) 8-3 (5:0) | (10-7) (8-7) Tics) 6-1 | 
As. 14—18 .. | (24-8) | (8-0) | (17-0) (3-2); (19-5) | (8-8) | (29-8) | 14-9 | 
! 
As. 18—22 8-0 4-8 | (25:8) (6-0) | (12-5) 4°6 9-8 | ° 4-6 
As. 22—26 re eer, 3:5 | (11-3) 1-1 coo 2:2 5-9 3:9 
As, 26—30 the 4-5 0-1 7:3 1-0 2°8 “1:3 3°6 | 0-9 
As. 30—34 5:8 2-8 4-4 1-2 3°5 2-0 1-0 0-1 
As, 34 and above 6-5 Sty 2-1 0-5 5:5 2-3 L7G) Ge 3S 
Total per cent. 
days s 72°7 25°2 8) °2 18°3 64°5 32°9 62°3 34°4 
Average wage.. | 1-7-3] 1-0-10] 1-4-0] 1-1-8] 1-4-3! 1-3-4) 1.94 1 yang 


(The brackets indicate the concentration of man- days.) 


5-15. Whereas the dispersion of man-days in the levels of daily wages was 
wide in zones IT and ITI, in zones [ and IV man-days were concentrated in one 
or two levels of daily wages. Where the villages in a zone were more or less 
homogeneous in respect of crop pattern and intensity of cultivation or, in other 
words, where the villages were more or less homogeneous in respect of wage rates, 
dispersion of man- days 1 in different levels of daily wages was of a lesser magni- 
tude. In the zones in which there were greater differences in respect of the 
above factors, the dispersion of man-days in different levels of daily wages was 
wider. ' In zones II and III there were greater differences between the villages 
because the fertility of the soil and the irrigated and double cropped areas 
varied from village to village. Compared to these two zones, zones I and IV 
were homogeneous with the ‘result that the man-days showed greater concentra- 
tion in one or two levels of wages. 


5-16. Wages on non-agricultural labour.—Wages in non-agricultural labour 
were more or less competitive. In zone IV where non-agricultural employment 
was substantial wages were slightly less (Re. 0-14-5 for men and Re. 0-12-10 
for women) than the average wage in agriculture (Rs. 1-2-4 for men and Re. 1-1-3 
for women). In other zones wages for men in non-agricultural labour almost 
equalled those in agriculture. In the case of women, however, wages in non- 
,gticulturall abour were invariably lower than those in agricultural work. 


5-17. Of the total wage income from agricultural and non-agricultural 
labour, men earned 72-3 per cent. by working for 69 per cent. of the total man- 
days. Women earned 25-5 per cent. of the wage income by working for 28-6 
per cent. man-days. 
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6. Child Labour 


6:1. According to the Intensive Family Survey, child earners accounted 
for 3°3 per cent of the total number of casual earners. Of the total man-days 
worked, 2:3 per cent were contributed by child earners. On an average 
a casual child worker was employed for 100 days in agricultural and 14 days 
in non-agricultural labour. The following st:tement indicates the propot- 
tion of child earners to the total earners and the average employment on 
agricultural and non-agricultural labour in the four zones. 


STATEMENT XI 


Employment of children 


Average days of employment 
in the year in 
Percentage 
Zone of children to 
total 
earners | Agricultural | Non-agricul- 
. labour tural labour 
3°0 110 11 
2-6 | 101 4 
3°6 97 25 
aay 97 13 


6:2. The extent of employment in the case of children compared favour- 
ably with that of women. Child earners were employed on operations, such as 
ploughing (as assistants), weeding, transplanting, and other miscellaneous 
agricultural operations and non-agricultural labour. 


6:3. The child worker was, on an average, paid a daily wage of Rs. 1-1-7 
in agricultural as well as in non-agricultural labour. He was mostly paid 
either in cash (without perquisites) or in kind (with perquisites) and the daily 
mean wages on these two types of wage payments were As. 15 and As. 19 
with the standard deviation; of As. 6°8 and As. 5:6 respectively. 


7. Income 

7-1. Table 6 gives the average annual income of different categories 
of families of agricultural l,bourers from different sources. The income of the 
casual workers’ family was Rs. 533; thatof the attached worker’s family 
was slightly more, viz., Rs. 565. Income from wages in agriculture formed 
the greatest prorortion of the total income of the families of both casual and 


M/N132MofLabour 
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attached workers. It was 64 and 70 per cent forthe two categories of families 
respectively. The second important source of income was non-agricultural 
labour, from which the casual workers’ family earned 12 percent of the total 
income, and that of the attached workers’ 14 per cent. The bulk of the 
attached workers’ families came from zone [IV which afforded, on an average, 
greater opportunities for employment in non-agricultural labour. That is. 
the reason that in each zone the proportion of income earned from non- 
agricultural labour was higher for casual than for attached workers’ families, 
but in the State as a whole the proportion was just the opposite*. The third 
important source of income was cultivation of land or occupations other than 
farming. In the case of casual workers’ families with land, theincome from 
land alone accounted for17 percent of the total income whereas attached 
workers’ families with land earned about 8 per cent. The corresponding 
percentage incomes from occupations other than farming were 11-4 and 
13-2 respectively. Thefamiliescultivating small plots of land derived larger 
income than those without land. In the cases of casual workers, a 
family with land had an average annual income of Rs. 570 as against the income 
of Rs. 476 for the family without land. 


7-2. In the four zones of the State the income of the families of casual 
agricultural workers varied as follows:— 
STATEMENT XII 
Income of the casual labour famaly 


Zones 
State 
I II Iil IV 
Average size of family ae 4-6 4:4 4-9 4-4 4 
Earning strength of family 2-2 1-9 2°7 2:3 2 
Average annual income per fami- 
ly (in Rs.) from 
Land we 49 46 86 57 
(9-1) (9-4) (12-6) (11-4) (10-7) 
Agricultural labour ow 386 367 451 271 
(71-2) (75-7) (65-9) (53-7) (64:2) 
Non-agricultural labour AA 46 25 74 92 65 
(8-5) (5:3) (10-8) (18-1) (12-2) 
Occupations other than farming 54 36 60 76 
(9-8) (7-4) (8-8) (15-2) (11-3) 
Other sources ae ap 7 11 13 
(1-4) (2-2) (1-9) (1-6) (1-7) 
Total income ae 542 485 64 504 533 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 


(Figures in brackets show the percentages) 

Zone ITT had the highest total income of Rs. 684 per family while zone II 
had lowest income per family, viz., Rs. 485. The reasons for the lowest 
and the highest incomes in zones IT and III are perhaps to be attributed to the 
earning strength of the family and opportunities for employment in agricultural 


*In zone IV the percentage income from non-agricultural labour was 17°5 for casual. 
workers’ families and 15°] for attached workers’ families. 
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and non-agricultural labour. The earning strength of the family in zone IT 
was only 1-9 asagainst 2-7 inzoneIII. Itisalso observed that the families 
in zones I and II depended more on agricultural labour for their income, the 
percentage incomes for casual families from this source being 71 and 76 respec- 
tively. Workers in zone IV were least dependent on agricultural labour, the 
percentage income from this source being 54. Agricultural workers in this 
zone derived as much as 35 per cent. income from ‘non-agricultural labour’, 
‘occupations other than farming’ and ‘other sources’. 


7-3. Income per capita ranged from Rs. 110 to Rs. 118 in the different 
zones except in zone IIT, where it was Rs. 140. For the State as a whole, the 
imcome per capita came to Rs. 118. 


8. Consumption Expenditure 


8-1. The details of consumption expenditure are shown in Table 7. The 
average annual expenditure per family was Rs. 574 on different items of con- 
sumption and Rs. 9 on ceremonies. Thus the total expenditure per family 


was Rs. 583 as against an average annual income of Rs. 534, leaving a deficit 
of Rs. 49. 


8-2. The total income was more or less dependent upon the earning strength 
of the family, the opportunities for employment and the level of wages. 
The expenditure depended on the ‘size ofthe family, con umption habits 
and also the income. The following statement shows the average annual 
income and expenditure in the different zones of the State:— 


STATEMENT XIII 


Average annual income and expenditure 


Expenditure in Per capita in Rs. 
Rs. 
Zone Size |Average |Average Con- Ratio 
of earning |income | (on. Cere- sump- | of 4 to 
family |strength sump- | monies | Income | tion 5plus 6 
tion expen- 
diture 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
I 4:6 2-2 542 644 14 | 117-9]! 140-0 0-82 
II 4-4 1-9 485 552 8 | 110-3] 125-4 0-87 
Iil 4-9 2-7 684 728 15 | 139-6 | 148-5 0-92 } 
IV 4-3 2-3 504 507 Onell Zeta eel L820 0-98 | 
State 4-5 2-3 | 534 574 9| 118-6] 127-8} ‘0-91 


The ratio of income to expenditure was 0-98 in zone IV, which shows that the 
deficit of expenditure over income was minimum. In zone I the deficit of 
income was the maximum, showing a ratio of income to expenditure of 0°82. 
In zone IV which is inhabited by aborigines, per capita income and also expendi- 
ture were comparatively lowthan in other zones, The aborigines, however, 
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were unemployed for a fewer number of days than the workers in other zones. 
The lower per capita income as well as expenditure is to be accounted for by 
their self-employment in forests from where they obtained a part of their-food 
and other requirements. 

8-3. Expenditure per consumption unit.—The consumption per capital 
given above does not indicate the differences in the age and sex composition of 
thefamily. It is, therefore, necessary to have the sizeof the family converted 
into consumption units according to Lusk’s co-efficients. The expendi- 
ture per consumption unit* for the State was Rs. 163 with a standard 
deviation of Rs.86. Table 9 gives full details for different categories of families. 
Consumption expenditure per consumption unit varied almost in the 
same order as the per capita expenditure in the different zones. The following 
figures show consumption expenditure per consumption unit in the four zones: 


STATEMENT XIV 
Average annual expenditure per consumption unit in different zones 


| 


Annual 
Zone expenditure Standard | Co-efficient 
per consump- | deviation | of variation 
tion unit 
Rs. Rs. 
I of ¥ We a 179-3 76:7 42-8 
II ea ar a aN 158-2 96:7 61-1 
VS Oe ae ¥3 a 190-1 95-5 50:2 
IV te ‘is a5 ae 148-7 75-2 50-6 


8-4, Details of consumption expenditure—Food absorbed as much as 
90 per cent of the consumption expenditure of agricultural labourers. Second 
in importance was clothing and footwear on which 4-5 per cent of the total 
expenditure was incurred. The following statement givesthe distribution of 
expenditure in the four zones : 
STATEMENT XV 
Consumption expenditure in different zones (In percentages) 


Zones 
Consumption groups eG OEA Ds oS Le State 
L II Til IV 
Food > = as cit 90-0 90-9 87:9 89-9 89-9 
Clothing & footwear .. SR 4-7 4-4 4:8 4-4 4-5 
Fuel & lighting ie in 0:7 0:8 1:5 0-9 0:9 
House rent & repairs be 1-4 0:7 1:3 0:5 09 
‘Services and Miscellaneous a6 3°2 3-2 4°5 |- 4-3 3:8 
| ! 


* According to Lusk’s Co-efficients, 
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The percentage expenditure on food ranging from 87-9 to 90-9 indicates a 
poor standard of living. The differences in percentage expenditure on 
clothing and footwear in the four zones were not considerable. Clothing 
generally included dhotis, saris, blouse and towel. Blankets were purchased 
only in zone I. About 1 per cent of the consumption expenditure was 
incurred on fueland lighting. The expenditure on this account was low 
because fuel was obtained from the neighbouring forests. On house- 
rent and repairs only 1 per cent of the total expenditure was spent. The 
fami ies, in most cases, owned their houses and the expenditure was mainly 
incurred on repairs. Houses were generally without proper ventilation. 
The ca ual workers’ families were generally required to spend more money 
on repairs of their houses than the attached families, who got assistance 
from their employers in the construction and repair of houses. The families 
spent a litt:e less on Services and Miscellaneous items than on clothing. 
Exvenditure on services included payments made to brahmin:, washermen 
and others. Miscellaneous items included soap, tobacco, liquor, etc. The 
expenditure on washing soap per year ranged from As. 11 in zonelI to 
Rs. 1-10-0 in zone IV. Barber charges accounted for Rs. 4-14-0 in zone I and 
Re. linzoneIV. Anexpenditure of Rs.3 was incurred in zone III fir tra- 
velling. The consumption of pan swpart was common in zone II while that of 
tobacco and liquor was high in zones IV and III accounting for 3-2 and 2-4 
per cent respectively of the total expenditure. Of the total expenditure on 
‘Services and Miscellaneous’, more than 70 per cent was spent on tobacco 
and liquor in zoneIV. Details of expenditure on these and other items are 
given in the Statement in the Annexure, 


8-5. There were some differences in the expenditure patterns of casual 
and attached workers’ familie:. Whereas the casual family spent about 90 
per cent on food, the attached spent about 87 per cent. Again the former 
spent larger amounts on fuel and lighting, and house-rent and repairs. Expen- 
diture on ‘ Services and Miscellaneous’ accounted for 7 per cent in the case of 
attached families and 4 per cent for casual families. 


8-6. Food.—The staple food of agricultural workers was rice and, during 
certain seasons, maize and dal. Meat was consumed occasionally, fish more 
commonly but milk very rarely. The worker took his principal meal at night. 
The morning breakfast consisted of rice and gruel. The dietary habits of the 
labourers changed with the seasons. Consumption of rice and dal was common 
during November to February. During February to May, which was a slack 
period in agriculture, the agricultural labourer took such food as khesari, kera 
(peas), barley, gram in the form of bread or sattoo and shakarkand or sweet 
patato. Shakarkand was consumed as a substitute for cereals, especially in 
zones I and II where this food item accounted for Rs. 4 and 15 respectively or 
0:7 and 2°8 per cent respectively of the expenditure on food. 


8:7. Of the total expenditure on food, other than perquisites, cereals 
accounted for 76:8 per cent. Second in importance to cereal was perquisites 
or ‘others’ which accounted for 12-2 per cent of the total expenditure on food. 
Food perquisites figured prominently in zones I, III and IV accounting 
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for 18, 9 and 10 per cent respectively of the total expenditure on food, As 
already stated, food perquisites mainly consisted of rice, pulses and sattoo. Pulses 

accounted for 4:2 per cent of the total food expenditure. Khasari dal and 

masoor were the most important pulses. Expenditure on protected food, 

like milk, meat, etc. was insignificant, the total expenditure being 0-7 per cent. 

Spices, edible oils, vegetables, sugar and salt accounted for 6-2 per cent of the 

total expenditure on food. Details of expenditure under each head have been 

given in Table 8 and in the Appendix on Cost of Living. 


8-8. On an average the total daily intake amounted to 19-5 ounces per 
consumption unit or 15:5 ounces per capita. Table 11 givesfuller details. In 
zones I, IT and IV, the intake of cereals did not vary significantly. In zone III, 
however, the intake of cereals was comparatively high; the daily intake 
amounted to 21 ounces per consumption unit or 17 ounces per capita. The 
statement below gives the details. 


STATEMENT XVI 
Consumption of cereals per consumption unit and per capita in ounces per day 


Zone Per consump- 
tion unit Per Capita 


8-9. Including pulses the intake per consumption unit worked out to 20-6 
ounces per day or 16-6 ounces per capita per day. This intake excludes the 
cereal and pulses content of perquisites which as mentioned earlier accounted 
for 12-2 per cent of the expenditure on food. As food perquisites mainly con- 
sisted of cooked food, their cereal and pulse: contents were likely to be in the 
same proportion as in the labourer’s diet. Including the cereal content of 
food perqui ites, the intake per day worked out to 21°6 oz . per con umption 
unit or 17-2 oz:. per capita. In this connection, the Report on the Sample 
Food Survey Operations in Bihar, 1946*, may be referred to. The Report 
had formed a standard of bulk value of 20 chhatacks of un-prepared or basic food 
grain per consumption unit} per day. “ Actually 20 chhataks of grains after 
husking and grinding give us only 13-4 chhataks of edible stuff” (or 26-8 ounces) 
according to Dr. K. Mitra, Bihar Nutrition Expert, the standard of cheap type 
diet for agricultural workers would include 11 chhataks of cereals and pulses, 


* Principal G. N. Sinha, Govt. of Bihar, 1947, pp. 17-18. 
t Counting those below 12 years as half consumption units. 
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7 chhataks of vegetables, 1 chhatak of oil and 4 chhataks of dahi (curd) making 
the total of 23 chhataks and giving the calorific value of 3300 unit. As com- 
pared to both these standards of diet, the intake 6f cereals and pulses excluding 
perquisites, as revealed during the Intensive Family Survey, was less in all 
the zones. 


9. Levels of Living 


9-1. The distribution of families according to expenditure per consump- 
tion unit is indicated in Table 10. As many as73 per cent of the families 
were in the expenditure group of Rs. 101 to Rs. 250. The expenditure groups 
ranging from ‘ Rs. 0 to Rs. 50’ to ‘ Rs. 301 and above’ show that the average 
size of the consumption unit decreased with an increase in the expenditure per 
consumption unit. While a lower size in consumption unit was associated 
witha higher level of living, the intake of cereals per consumption unit 
increased with the level of Jiving. Even at the level of living of ‘Rs. 301 and 
above’, the demand for food seems to be insatiated. The statement below 
shows only a slight decrease in the percentage expenditure on food in the three 
important slabs of levels of living. 


STateMENT XVIII 


Percentage expenditure on food according to economic levels of living. 


Percentage Percentage 
Economic levels of living families expenditure 

surveyed on food 
| Rs. 101—150 .. me nf H i 32-6 90-6 
| Rs. 151—200 .. ae “fe a. =i 26-7 89-5 
Rs. 201—250 .. = i. Ss ~ 13-3 | 89-2 


10. Cost of Inving 

10:1 The data collected on family budgets would be of use for the cons- 
truction of cost of living index numbers of agricultural workers. “ Weights ” for 
this purpose are available from the percentage distribution of expenditure 
on the different consumption items. 


10:2. Retail price data for important items of consumption for the period 
of the enquiry were collected for each sample village simultaneously with the 
family living studies. These prices were averaged over a period of one year 
in order to allow for seasonal fluctuations. The statements given in the 
Annexure give the distribution of expenditure on various articles in each 
consumption group and the weights proportional to the total expenditure. 
The data are given separately for the four zones. 
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11. Indebtedness 


11:1. Asa natural result of the conditions of employment, income and ~ 
expenditure, the agricultural worker was indebted at some time or other during 
the year. According to Table 12 about 42 per cent of the families of agricultural 
workers were in debt towards theclose of the year. The average debt per 
indebted family amounted to Rs. 95. In zones I and II, alarger percentage 
of agricultural workers’ families were indebted. In zone IV, percentage of 
indebted families was only 20. In zone I, the volume of indebtedness per family 
was also large, namely, Rs. 133 while in zone IV, it was low, namely, Rs. 78 per 
family. The families of aborigines in zone IV were not indebted to the same 
extent as in other zones because of their comparatively few needs and their 
uncredit-worthiness. It wasalso observed that the average debt of the casual 
worker’s family ee land was higher, viz., Rs. 113 than that of those 
without land (Rs. 72). 


11:2. The major part of the debt was incurred for meeting the excess of 
consumption.expenditure over income. As much as 86 per cent of the debt 
was for purposes of consumption and 12 per cent. for social ceremonies. 


11:3. Of the total amount of loans, 57 per cent was taken from money - 
lenders, 27 per cent fromthe employers, 14 per cent from friends and relatives 
and only 2 per cent from village shopkeepers. Contribution of cooperative 
societies was practically nil. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. Coverage and size of the sample 


1:1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 1,228 agricultural labour 
families which were distributed «s follows :— 


STATEMENT I 


Number of * 
Zone agricultural 
., labour 
families 
I a aS ah Re a re 187 
II 43 ws dr. i ue +3 319 
III 5 oe os re a: a 282 
IV ae <t ee ae ee Re 440 
State Me of KS Ate A ibs 1,228 


1-2. The average size of the agricultural labour family was 4°5 persons of 
which 2°3 were earners. 
2. Employment and unemployment. 

2:1. The availability of employment in agricultural and non-agricultural 


sectors is shown below. . 
STATEMENT II 


Casual workers’ families 


Average number of days 
employed in 
Non- 
Agricultural | agricultural 
Men .. 165 33 
Women 91 20 


2-2. Of the total man-days employed for wages by casual workers, 69-1 
per cent were contributed by men, 28:6 per cent by women and 2°3 per cent 
by children. 

2:3. Among the agricultural operations, ploughing, harvesting and weeding 
were the most important from the stand point of the total number of wage paid 
man-days. 

2:4, A casual adult male earner could not secure wage employment for 
85 days in a year. Unemployment was mainly due to want of work which 
accounted for 74 days. October, January and February were the lean months. 


3. Mode of wage payment and wage rates’ d 

3°1. Almost 54 per cent of the wage-paid man-days in agriculture were 
paid in kind and 42 per cent in cash. Payments in kind consisted mainly of 
rice, pulses and sattoo. 
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3°2. The overall weighted average daily wage according to man-days 
worked was Rs. 1-4-2 for the adult male worker and Rs. 1-1-7 for the woman 
worker. The mean wage for adu't male workers was As. 20°2 with the 
standard deviation of ‘As. 7-2. Corresponding mean wage for women workers | 
was As. 17°7 with the standard deviation of As. 6°7. 


3°3. Almost 17 per cent of man-days of male workers and 7 per cent. of 
man-days of women workers were paid at rates less by one-third the average 
rate in each case. 


e 


4. Income 


4:1, Of the total income of agricultural labour families, wages accounted for 
76°2 per cent, 64°1 per cent from agricultural labour and 12-1 per cent from 
non-agricultural labour. Cultivation of land and occupations other than 
farming, in which the workers were presumably engaged during the days 
they were at work but not on wages accounted respectively for 10°7 and 
11:2 per cent of their income. The casual labour family with land had an 
average annual income of Rs. 570 as against the income of Rs. 477 of the family 
without land. 

5. Expenditure 

5:1. The average annual expenditure per family was Rs. 574 on different 
items of consumption and Rs. 9 on ceremonies. The average expenditure per 
consumption unit was Rs. 163 with the standard deviation of Rs. 86. The 
percentage expenditure on the main consumption groups (excluding ceremonies) 
is given below. 

StaTEMENT III 


Percentage of expenditure to total consumption expen- 
diture 
Items faa ; 
Zone I | Zone II Zone III} Zone IV} State 
Food . om Se 90-0 90-9 87-9 89-8 89-9 
Clothing & footwear e oe 4-7 4-4 4-8 4-4 4°5 
Services & miscellaneous ae 3:2 3:2 4-3 4:3 3°8 


5:2. The standard of living was higher in zone III as compared to other 
zones. The major portion of the expenditure was incurred on food in all zones. 
Rice with dal formed the most important item of the diet of agricultural 
labourers. Excluding perquisites the daily intake worked out to 19-5 ounces 
per consumption unit or 15°5 ounces per capita. Including the cereal content 
of perquisites the intake worked out to 21:6 ounces per consumption unit, 
and 17:2 ounces per capita per day. 


6. Indebtedness 
6:1. About 42 per cent of the families were indebted. The amount of 
debt per indebted family was Rs. 95. 
. 6-2. Almost 86 per cent of the total debt was utilised for consumption 
purposes, 
6°3. The important agencies providing loans were money-lenders and 
employers. 
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ANNEXURE I 
a 
BIHAR 
ZONE I 
Food oe Sc 5¢ 3c ae are 580-0 90°0 
‘Clothing and footwear ae we ng a 30-2 4:7 
Fuel and lighting .. 50 Sic sé a8 4-4 0:7 
House-rent and repairs oe oe Dic oe 8:9 1:4 
Services and miscellaneous .. Ot oC we 20-6 3-2 
Total ac 644-1 100-0 
Unit Base period 
Items Actual Weights of retail prices 
expenditure quantity | per unit of 
quantity 
| I. Food articles— : 
| Cereals— 
Rice me Be ate 195-5 30-3 | 1 Seer Osbiie3 
Wheat Te ae ts 18-6 2°9 ee 010 0 
Gram Ae au oe 5:8 0:9 an O27 16 
Marua sf At ae 17:0 2-6 a8 0 8 0 
Khesari ac bc Sh 88-4 13-7 es M&W 
Maize oe Be ae 56-1 8:7 = 0 7 6 
Shakarkand* ae La 4-3 0-7 + 0 2-6 
385°7 59-8 
| Pulses— 
Gram Dal ~ <. se ae 0:9 0-1 i OP. B 
Khesari Dal .. fa PIC 30-0 4:7 FA OR Sa 0 
Masur a6 Ae 50 4-0 0-6 ‘fp 0 8 8 
34-9 5:4 


* Sweet potato. 
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Zone I—contd, 


Unit Base period 


Items Actual Weights of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity 
I. Food articles—contd. iy 
Gur and sugar S3 ate 5:7 0-9 | 1 Seer Gur 0 8 0 
to 
012 OF 
Sugar 1 8 Of 
Spices 5°8 0-9 be Chillies2 0 0 
Edible oil .. i *s 14:6 2+3 a 3 0°08 
Vegetables .. on is aes ied 
Salt eoreeere ms ss 55 0-9 | 1 Seer 0 2 6 
Milk and milk products ve 0-3 
Meat and fish a ei 5-2 0-8 za Meat 1 8 Of 
*Others (Food perquisites only) 115-3 igo 
Total ais 159:4 24-8 
Total for food e 580-0 90-0 | 


* Break-up of food perquisites :— 


. 


Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
(a) Cereals— 

Rice .. z's ae Rae 48-5 7°5 
Wheat a 4 4-6 0:7 
Gram ate Ae # 1:4 0:2 
Marua ae Be cd 4-2 0:7 
Khesart ws nd 32 21-9 3°4 
Maize ta a ots 13-9 2-2 
Shakarkand 1-1 0-2 
Total a 95:6 14-9 

(6) Pulses— _—— 
Gram dal ed a 0-2 36 
Khesarz bie a ae T° 1-2 
Masur : a =, 1:0 0-2 
iL 1-4 


Total a 8: 
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ZONE I—coneld. 
Ee 


Unit Base period 


Items Actual Weights of retail prices 
expenditure _ | quantity per unit of 
quantity 


II. Clothing and footwear— 


Pyjama ats Be a 4:0 0-6 | One 2 8.0 
Dhoti od ae hs 6-9 iol or 4 8 0 
Towels - * ollie 2 Gee ee Teme 
Chadar af - Me 5:0 0-8 » 

Lahanga .. a ve 4-0 0-7 ” 2 0 0 
Saree ad ats Se 4-4 0-6 op iy © 
Blouse oe sc ac 4:0 0°6 Fi LS s0 


Total ee 30-2 4:7 


| III. Fuel and lighting— 


Kerosine oil .. ae ae 4-0 U:6 | Per bottle OF ERO 
0 3 0 
Match Box .. ss 'z 0-4 0-1 | Per box @ ib 
Total 
4-4 0-7 
: IV. House rent and repairs a are Ti 1 a 


41 V. Services and Miscellaneous— 


Barber e% A Ag 4-9 0:8 

Washing soap 50 ac ey 0-1 
Tobacco es ae ate 11-2 1-7 | Per seer 4°4 0 

Intoxicants .. ie ae 1-4 0-2 

Medicines .. ste oe 2-4 0:4 

Total AY 20-6 3-2 

Granp ToTaL Hi 644-1 100-0 
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Zons II 

Food .. ae 3c a 501-4 90-9 

Clothing and footwear | 2° oe Je “e * 24°+5 4-4 

Fuel and lighting aie AG ae ate Bes 4-2 0:8 

House rent and repairs .. oe _— : ° 4-0 0-7 

Services and miscellaneous oe ic 6 Su 177 3-2 

. a 

Total 5 551-8 100-0 

Base period 

Items Actual Weights Unit of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of } 

quantity 
T. Food articles— ae 
Cereals— 

Rice : ‘ aa 4 203-7 36-9 | 1 Seer 012 0 

Wheat i ate ae 14:7 2°7 ‘5 O10 Ss 
Gram - Ps; 4 11-3 20|  ,, 0 8 of 
Khesari sis aA a 68-0 12°3 95 0 8 0 ) 

Marua Ap ae ale 37°4 6-8 - 0 8 0 
Maize ae ae 3 47-6 8-6 i 0 b.:3°5 
Oat “ie 43 - 8:6 1-6 s 07 Of} 

Shakarkand 3.3 oe 15:2 2-8 
Total ae 406-5 73°07 
Pulses— 

Gram Dal .. nS aes 0-7 0-1 Es 010 O 

Khesari Dal .. oh es 13:1 2-4 +5 08 0 

Arhar ats oe a 1-4 0:3 = 010 0 

Masur ne we ee 3-2 0:5 ‘5 OL-7"O 


Total ay 18-4 3°3 
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Zone II—contd. 


Items Actual Weights 
expenditure 
{. Food articles—contd. 
Gur and sugar 2-0 0-4 
Spices (chillies) 6-0 ilo 
Hdible oil 8:6 1:5 
Vegetables 10-0 e thetss 
Salt mie oh 3:1 0:6 
Milk and milk products hovy) 0:3 
Meat and fish bi 2-2 0-4 
*Others (food perquisites) 42-9 ies 
Total 76-5 13-9 
Total for food 501-4 90-9 
Il. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti st 14-0 2-5 
Kurta 4-0 0-7 
Saree 5-0 0-9 
Blouse af 1-5 0:3 
Total 24°5 4:4 
Il. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosine oil .. ae 3°2 0-6 
Match box nie 1-0 0:2 
Total ies 0:8 
IV. House rent and repairs 4-0 Oud 
V. Services and miscellaneous— — — 
Washerman .. 2-0 0-4 
Brahmin iy 1-0 Q-2 
Washing soap 1-0 0-2 
Tobacco 9-0 1-6 
Pan supari . 1-0 0:2 
Liquor 1-7 0:3 
Travelling aa 2-0 0:3 
Total 17-7 3°2 
Granp ToTaL 551-8 100-0 
* Break-up of food perquisites :— 
Average 
Items annual 
expenditure 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice .. 19-1 
Wheat ; 1-4 
Gram es 1-1 
Khesari a. 6-4 
Marua : 3-5 
Maize 4-5 
Oat .. 0-8 
Shakarkand 1-4 
Total 38-2 
(b) Pulses— == 
Gram dal 0-1 
Khesari 1:2 
Arhar O-1 
Masur 0-3 
Total Led 
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Base period 


Unit of retail prices | 
quantity per unit of 
quantity 
1 Seer Gur 0 8 0 
”» ZOO 
a 2 8 Of 
a Cuong 
IMikO 6 0 
a Meatl 4 Of 
One 4 8 0 
; aL OMOs 
Se SAO 
» 4s 0 
Per bottle 06 Of 
Per box Og 


Per bundle |Bidi0 


Weights 


bon! ooocorcow 
o Cm OOO DDH OL 


o 
bo 
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Food .. 
Clothing and footwear 


Fuel and lighting 


House-rent and repairs .. 


Services and miscellaneous 


Items 


cn 


I. Food articles 


Cereals— 


Rice 
Wheat 
Gram 
Peas 
Barley 
Khesart 


Total 


Pulses— 


Gram dal 
Masur 


Arhar 


Total 


Zone III 


Total 


Actual 
expenditure 


485-7 


Weights 


40-3 


5-4 


639-3 
35-1 
11-4 

9-1 
32°7 


727-6 


Unit of 
quantity 


87-9 


Base period 

retail prices 

per unit of 
quantity 


SMO ee SO MOSES re 
Fo.  & “Fo 
oo ft  - S  S 


Ttems 


I, Food articles—contd. 
Gur and sugar 
Spices (chillies) Ds 
Edible oil 
Vegetables 
Salt 
Milk and milk products 
Meat, fish and eggs 


Others (Food perquisites only)* 


Total 


‘Total for food 


* Break-up of food perquisites :— 
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ZONE Iii—contd. 


Actual 
expenditure | Weights 

5:6 0-8 
8:5 1S 

18-5 2°5 

| 

7°8 1-1 
5:2 0:7 
2-5 0-3 
2-4 0-3 

63-9 8-8 

114-4 15-7 

639-3 87-9 


Unit of 
quantity 


1 Seer 


1 Seer 


4] 


Base period 
retail prices 


per unit of 

' quantity 
Gur0 10 0 
2 8 0 
35 0° 0 
rea | G 
Meat20 0 


Items 


(a) Cereals — 


Rice. 
Wheat 
Gram 

Peas vam. 
Barley 
Khesari 


(b) Pulses— — 
Gram dal. 


Masur 
Arhar 


‘MN132Mofhabour 


Total 


Total 


Average 
annual Weights 
expenditure 
| 
32-5 4-5 
2°3 0:3 
5:7 0-8 
5:9 0:8 
4-0 0:6 
3:5 0-5 
53-9 7:5 
| A-2 F 
3-0 O-4 
1-2 0-2 
5:4 0-6 
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ZONE I1I—coneld. 


Base period 


Actual Unit of retail prices 
Items expenditure Weights quantity per unit of 


quantity 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti os ee aie 11-3 1-5 One 9 


0 OF 

Gamehha 2-5 0-3 a 14 Of 

Chadar an are as 3:1 0-4 ui ni) o| 

Saree 5:7 0:8 an 9 0 OF 

Blouse hy: + a 1-3 0-2 fA 112 0| 
Cloth is 8 : 11-2 1-6 
Total ae 35-1 ivy 


III. Fuel and lighting— 


Fuel aie ate Ag 9-6 1:2 
Kerosene oil oS <— 1:5 0:2 | Per bottle 0 6 0 
Match box .. aS ae 0-3 0-1 | Per box O 1 “OP 
Total we 11-4 1-5 
IV. House-rent and repairs De 9-1 1-3 


V. Services and miscellaneous— 


Brahmin .. 45 ie 0:7 0-1 
Dhobi 4 fe BS 0:4 O-1 
Barber 56 ae ac 0-7 0-1 
Others (services) fs x 1-4 0-2 
Washing soap A we 1-1 0-2 
Bidi, cigarette and tobacco... 8-3 1-1 | 1 Seer 4 00 
(tobacco) 
Liquor ats AS * 9-4 1:3 
Medicines .. oe ah 4-7 0:6 
Travelling .. 5 a 2:9 0-4 
Others ne Bi as 3-1 0-4 
Total a 32-7 4-5 \ 
GRanp TorTau we 727-6 100-0 


BIHAR 43, 
Zone IV 

Food .. 4 Pee ae ate af ne 456:0 89°95 
Clothing and footwear .. 3c Se A 22-3 4-4 
Fuel and lighting as oe oe ee s 4-4 0:9 
House-rent and repairs .. es 5c 50 56 2-8 0:5 
Services and miscellaneous 22:0 4°3 
Total 507°5 100:0 

Base period | 

Actual Weights Unit of | retail prices } 

Items expenditure quantity per unit of } 

quantity 
I. Foed articles— 

Cereals— ‘ 
Rice 297-6 58:7 | 1 Seer 09 0 
Wheat ae a Ne 4-0 0:8 a Onli 
Gram 10:8 2-1 ~ OreTes 
Barley 19°4 3°8 9 0 5 0 
Maize 30°6 6-1 ” 0 6 6 
Khesari fs ee neg onl 0:6 oe 0 6 6 

365-5 72-1 

Pulses— 

Gram dal .. aa ait 0-1 Ar A 010 0 

Arhar oh ne bes 8:0 1:6 ye 08 38t 

Khesari = ve = 2-1 0:4 a3 0 6 6] 

Masur nA ae es 2-1 0:4 99 0 9 OF 
12-3 2°4 
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ZonE 1V—contd. 
sss rs 


Unit Base period 
Items Actual Weights of retail prices 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity 
I. Food articles—contd. 
Gur and sugar Ae a 1:8 0-3 | 1 Seer (Sugar 0 14 0 
Gur .0 13) 0 
} 
Spices > 2 fe 4-2 0-8 Rd bo 28 0 
: | (Chillies) 
Edible oil .. os fy 10-4 2-0 ee 3 0 0 
Vegetables 3°3 ey 
Salt | 3-7 Sb 0 2 6 
Milk and milk products ae 0:5 0-1 
Meat and fish Ae 2:8 0-6 
| 
*Others (Food perquisites) : 51-5 | 10:2 
if 
Total w 78°2 15-4 
Total for food 456-0 89-9 
] ' 


* Break-up of food perquisites:— 


SSS 


Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
CRORE ee Ee | = 
(a) Cereals— | 
Rice .. 37-9 | 7:5 
Wheat 0:5 0-1 
Gram 1:4 0:3 
Barley 2°5 0°5 
Maize 3°9 3:8 
Khesari 0:4 0-1 
| 46-6 8-3 
(6) Pulses— 
Arhar fi “4 hs 1-0 0-20 
Khesart ace — ae 0:3 0:05 
Masur ott me we 0:3 0:05 
1-6 0°30 | 
| ERE SE SESE eo eee i FA Eee ew ee 
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ZONE 1V—coneld. 


| Base period 
Actual Unit retail prices 
Items expenditure | Weights of per unit of 
| quantity quantity 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 3 cr ve 7:4 1°5 One 4 4 0 
Kurta 3:4 0-7 ee om 0 0 
Gemji 0:5 0-1 os Q12 0 
Gamchha Ie ae ae 0-2 ws “3 100 
Saree 9-1 1:8 Bec 480 
Blouse ds Sa ee | 1:7 at a 1 070 
aoe Samat ee cel ee Be 
Total xe 22°3 4:4 
Il. Fuel and lighting— | 
Kerosene oil ic 26 . 3:7 0-8 | Per bottle 0 5 3 
ae 
Match box .. ae ce 0-7 0-1 | Per box Onl 
Total Ht 4:4 0-9 
TV. House-rent and repairs Ne Meiiee Ce 0°5 
V. Services and miscellaneous— panned cient 
Brahmin .. 6 Ac 0) 0-2 
Washerman .. chs ah) 1-6 0:3 
Barber te a Sie 1-0 0:2 | 
Others (services) “i oo | 0-4 0-1 | 
Washing soap oie Yea 1-6 0-3 | 
Tobacco an nas ot 7:8 1:5 | Per bundle |Bidi0 2 0 
_ Liquor re a oe 8-6 AN 
Total oe 22-0 4:3 
Granp ToTaL ne 507-5 100-0 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


ORISSA 
Introductory 

1:1. With the merger of a number of adjoining princely States in 1948, the 
State of Orissa has now an area of 60,136 sq. miles and according to the 1951 
Census a population of 14,645,946 of which 95:9 per cent. was rural. The 
density of population per square mile was about 244 persons. 

1:2. The major portion of the State isrocky. It has, however, a net work 
of rivers which are often liable to heavy floods. The coastal portion of Orissa 
is a narrow belt of plain land where the soil is alluvial. This belt rises into steep 
hills to the north but the height of the hills diminishes as one proceeds further 
north. 

1-3. The State has an average rain fall of 59 inches ; the rainfall is heavier in 
the rocky north than in the coast. Land utilisation statistics are available only 
for 5:3 per cent. of the total area of the State, this being the area for which 
village papers were kept. Of this area, 32 per cent. formed the net area sown 
and 12°7 per cent. forests*. About 32 per cent. was not available for cultiva- 
tion while 23°4 per cent. was uncultivated. Of the net sown area, 25°4 per 
cent. was irrigated; and the area cropped more than once accounted for 15°3 
per cent. 

The principal crop of the State is rice, covering 87 per cent. of the total 
area under important crops. It being a Kharif crop, agricultural operations 
extend from April to November. 

1:4. Diverse land revenue and tenancy laws prevail in different parts of 
the State. Ryotwari and Zamindari, however, are the important systems of 
land tenure. The new legislation abolishing Estates in Orissa has put the peas- 
ants in the Zamindari villages on a par with those in Ryotwari villages. 

1-5. For purposes of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry the State was divided 
into three zones as follows :— 

Zone I included the districts of Kconjhar, Mayurbhanj and the entire 
coastal area comprising the districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and the Ganjam 
plains. Considerable portion of this area is irrigated and is, therefore, intensively 
cultivated. The net area sown in the sample villages of this zone was 53° 8 per 
cent. of the total area. 

Zone 2 included tracts which are mostly hilly and inhabited mainly by 
aboriginal tribes and backward classes. It comprised Koraput, Ganjam Agency, 
Phulbani and Dhenkanal districts. The percentage of land under cultivation 
in the sample villages was relatively low, viz., 36 per cent. of their total area. 
In the Agency area lands are still unsettled and ‘shifting’ cultivation is prac- 
tised. 

Zone 3 covered the northern part of the State consisting of Bolangir 
Patna, Kalahandi, Sambalpur and Sundergarh areas. The land is hilly and a 
single crop could only be raised because irrigation facilities were lacking. 


* Source : Paper No. 2, Census of India, 1951. 
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1-6. General Family Survey—According to the General Family Survey 
about 84 per cent. of the total rural families were those of agriculturists, of 
whom about 51 per cent. were those of agricultural labourers. Some of the 
agricultural labour families also cultivated small holdings of an average size of 
2°4 acres. Agricultural wage employment was available generally on the 
larger holdings of owner and tenant cultivators, whose average size was 8°4 and 
3°8 acres respectively. Similar details for the different zones are given below: — 


STATEMENT I 
Average size of holdings (in acres) for different categories of agricultural’ 


families 
Zone Landowners Tenants | Agricultural 
workers 
I Coastal he a % he f 5-1 4-0 a 2-5 
II Central a i ag : 3°8 2-9 1:5 
III Northern .. * es a 16:6 4-0 3°6 
State Pe he ‘3 “i 8°4 3.8 2-4 


The following statement shows the frequency distribution of holdings 
according to size :— 


STATEMENT IT 


Freguency distribution of holdings according to size. 


Size of group Percentage | Percentage 
of holdings of area 

1,;)l sore, and, below, y-icyall aidal ieaatdabe! af) i mapa 2-0 
2. 1:1 acre to below 2:5 acres = ees os 30:0 8-1] 

3. 2-6 acres to 5 acres os - 4s as 24-2 15-2 

4. 5:1 acres to 10 acres te fa S, she 16°3 20-0 

5. 10°1 acres and above “5 oe = * 11°5 54-7 
100-0 100-0 


Hired labourers were absorbed to appreciable extent only in a_ limited 
number of farms, viz., those belonging to the size group 5—10 acres and above. 
The smaller farms offered employment to labourers only during the busy season 
when the cultivator and his family could not alone cope with the rush of work 
which had to be completed within a specified period. 


1:7. The non-agricultural employment on which agricultural labourers 
were engaged were house repairing, roof thatching, chopping of wood and 
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collection of bamboos for basket making, mat and rope making, collection 
of bedz leaves, ete. 

1°8. Other supplementary vocations pursued in the villages included 
smithy, carpentry, cattle breeding, dairying and processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts such as husking of paddy, crushing of oil seeds, etc. 

1:9. According to General Family Survey, 28 per cent. of agricultural work- 
ers in the State had subsidiary occupations. The corresponding figures for 
coastal, central and northern zones being 39, 27 and 12 respectively. Thus, a 
vast majority of workers had no supplementary means of livelihood. Batches 
of workers were found to migrate to West Bengal in search of employment, 
especially after the harvesting season to take up jobs as unskilled labourers or 
domestic servants, 


2. Coverage and size of the sample : 


2 1. Forty-five villages were selected for the purpose of the enquiry on the 
principle of stratified random sampling. Out of 1,367 families of agricultural 
workers in these villages, 634 or 47:1 per cent. were selected for the Intensive 
Family Survey. The distribution of these families among the zones was as 
follows :— 


StaTeMEnT III 
Number of agriculiural labour families intensively surveyed in the different zones. 


Zone No. of 
families 

_ intensively 
surveyed 


Coasta] es ets , ae a ba 5h 317 


; Central ie ae ae Bee ee an He 177 
| Northern ae Ae a ee oe us a 140 


Total & 634 


2°2. The enquiry was spread over a year from February 1950 to January 
1951. In all 7,608 g@onthly schedules in Form III-A were accepted for tabula- 
tion and 634 annual returns in Form-III B were compiled therefrom. 
3. Structure and size of agricultural labour families : 


3:1. Of the families of agricultural workers selected for Intensive Family 
‘Survey, 85°8 per cent. were casual and the remaining (14:2 per cent.) attached. 


3°2. The average size of the agricultural labour families was 4°3 persons 
and the earning strength 1:9, of whom 1:8 were wage earners consisting of 1° 2 
men, 0°5 women and 0:1 child. 

3°3. Taking the State as a whole, an earner had to support 2°3 persons. 
‘The number of dependants per earner was the highest in the North (Zone ITT) 
and lowest in the coast2](Zone I). The size of the family was more or less the same 
in allthe zones. Generally dependants were fewer in areas where agricultural 
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workers came from the families of aboriginal tribes. The following state- 
ment gives the number of persons and earning strength per family in each of 
the three zones of the State :— 


STATEMENT IV 


Average number of persons and earners per family in the different zones. 


7 


Number of | Number of | Number of 
Zone persons per | earners per | persons sup- 

family family ported by 

an earner 

Coastal ie ne wa a 4-3 1:7 2:5 
| Central + -* ere 2% 4°4 1-8 2-4 
Northern sh ay: a “tes 4:4 Ze 1-9 
State si 4:3 1-9 2°3 


4, Employment and unemployment : 


4°1. Employment.—Of the total man-days of wage employment, 78 per cent. 
worked in agricultural and 22 per cent. in non-agricultural labour. Again of the 
total man-days worked, the contribution of men was 76°4 per cent., that of 
women and children being 17° 4 and 6:2 per cent. respectively. In the Northern 
zone, where women and child earners were in larger proportions than in other 
zones, the contribution of women and child earners was higher, being respective- 
ly 22:8 and 10 per cent. of total man-days. In the both Coastal and Central 
Zones men contributed 80 per cent. of the total man-days worked. 


4°2. Table I shows the duration of employment on wages for workers in 

different categories of families. On an average, an adult male wage earner was 
employed during the year for 199 days in agricultural and 57 days in non- 

agricultural labour. The corresponding figures for the @gmale adult earner 
were 113 and 37 days respectively. The males in attached workers’ families 

were employed for a total of 339 days, of which agricultural labour alone account- 

ed for 321 days ; on the other hand, those in casual labour families were engaged 

for a total of 243 days, 180 days being in agriculturallabour alone. Workers 
in landless families naturally had to work for wages for a longer term than those 

in families with land. 


4°3. Casual labourers formed about 85 per cent. of the total agricultural 
wage earners. The details of their employment in agricultural and non-agri- - 
cultural labour are given in Table 2. The adult males contributed 74°5 
per cent. of the man-days worked by all casual wage earners, men, women and 
children taken together. The major operations which offered employment were 
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ploughing, preparatory work, harvesting weeding and non-agricultural labour, 
these accounting for about 61 per cent. of the total man-days worked by all 
casual workers or 82 per cent. of the man-days worked by men alone. The 
share of women was 22°4 per cent. of total man-days. In the case of 
women, harvesting, weeding and non-agricultural labour (which included cattle 
grazing, husking of rice, basket-making, earth-digging, etc.) were the important 
avenues of employment accounting for about 14°8 per cent. of the total man-days. 
or 66 per cent. of man-days worked by women. ‘Transplanting and preparatory 
work were next in importance representing 4°9 per cent. of total man-days. 


4-4, While an adult male casual worker could secure employment for wages 
for 237 days in a year, a woman casual worker got employment for 150 days. 
Their employment in important operations is shown below:— 


STATEMENT V 


Employment of adult casual workers in important operations 


Percentage of ; 
workers employ- Number of days 
Operations ed to total number worked per worker 
of casual workers* 
Men Wonien Men Women 
tt 2 3 4 5 

Preparatory work ... ls af 65:3 | 20-5 27-0 23-0 

Ploughing ie a 23 56-0 1+2 40-0 44-0 

Transplanting ie aL: ah 46-2 BAKA 17-0 25:0 
Harvesting fe ay ee 56°7 23-0 | 39-0 44-0 

Weeding Be cas rest 56-0 27-1 31-0 33:0 

Non-agricultural labour we a al 44-0 18-6 97-0 62-0 

| 


The figures of percentage of workers engaged on important operations would 
indicate the intensity of the need for hired labour in each operation. The average 
number of days per worker employed in each operation would indicate the 
duration of employment. It will be seen from the above statement that in 
ploughing, transplanting, harvesting and weeding, women casual workers work- 
ed, on an average, for more days than men. It may, however, be pointed out here: 
that the two sets of figures are not comparable, firstly because women unlike 
men, were not employed in all the villages and secondly even when they were 
employed they formed a relatively small proportion of the total number of 
casual workers. 


* Include child workers also. 
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4:5, The employment of casual workers in the three zones, in agricultural 
and non-agricultural labour, is shown in the following statement:— 


STATEMENT VI 
Employment per worker in different zones 


Average number of days worked by 


adult casual worker in 
Tana Agricultural labour OR RET CH mre Total 
Men os Women Men Women Men Wolten 
Coastal {Ob 178 118 40 26 218 144 
| Central 145 107 120 77 265 184 
| Northern ~ 192 110 56 28 248 138 
State 171 113 | 95 62 237 150 


In the Central zone, the total wage-paid employment of an adult male 
casual*worker was 265 days ina year. The highest employment in this zone 
was due mainly to employment opportunities available in non-agricultural 
labour, agricultural labour affording employment for comparatively a very 
short term. This zone is a hilly region inhabited by aborigines. Agriculture 
being dependent on rains and the soil being rocky, only a single crop can be 
raised. The aborigines got employment in forest work, on house-repairing, 
roof-thatching, chopping of wood, collection of bamboos, etc. 


Employment in agricultural labour was the highest in the Northern zone in 
the case of men workers because this zone had the largest net sown area and had 
also comparatively large-sized holdings. 


4°6. Unemployment.—Information regarding unemployment of adult male 
workers was collected during the Intensive Family Survey. Data on unemploy- 
ment have, however, their own limitations because of the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing self-employment and unemployment of agricultural workers. According to 
Table 3 an adult male could not secure employment on wages for 43*days during 
the year. 


4:7. The unemployment of an adult male casual worker was very high. as 
compared to that of an attached worker, the respective periods of unemployment 
being 53 and 7 days. Unemployment was mainly due to want of work which 
accounted for 65 per cent. of the total days of unemployment. While the slack 
period coincided with the months of February—April and September-October, 
agricultural activities were brisk and unemployment comparatively low during 
May-June (preparatory work and sowing) and November-December (harvest- 
ing). 


*The data on unemployment for the State cover, on an average, only 89 per cent. of agri- 
cultural workers, who were actually employed each month. Thus the average unemployment 
of 43 days during the year, also relates to the above 89 per cent. workers only. The correspond- 
ing figure of unemployment for 100 per cent. of the labour force in the State shall, however, 
be of the order of 58 days during the year, assuming that the 11 per cent. of workers who did 
not seek wage-paid employment each month, were either fully self-employed or totally 
unemployed. 
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4°8. The following statement gives the position regarding unemployment 
in the three zones :— ° 


STaTEMENT VII 
Annual unemployment (in days) of adult male agricultural workers 


Unemployment of 
Zone eet ST Ee ere Ye SAT ess 
Casual Attached 
workers workers 
I. Coastal ee ~ we ce a 67 12>} 
II. Central Ae ihe ae 56 a& 47 ll 
Il. Northern Hee Fe ENE Bis si 22 1 


5. Wages : 


5:1. Of the total income of an agricultural labour family 75-3 per cent. was 
obtained from wages alone; of this, 55:9 per cent. accrued from agricultural 
labour and 19-4 per cent. from non-agriculturallabour. Wage-rates, modes of 
wage payment etc. are discussed below separately for casual and attached 
workers. . 


A. CASUAL WORKERS (Tables 4 and 5)—Wage Rates 
5:2. Of the total wage bill, as much as 81°3 per cent. formed the share of 
men, 16°3 per cent. of women and the rest of children. 

- The average daily wage rate of an adult male casual labourer, ‘weighted’ 
by man-days worked was Re. 0-11-6 in agricultural and Re. 0-12-2 in non-agri- 
cultural labour. The corresponding wage rates for women were Re. 0-7-11 in 
agricultural labour and Re. 0-7-5 in non-agricultural labour. Women partici- 
pated in most of the agricultural operations, 


5:3. The zonal details regarding average wage rates in agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour are given below:— 
. StatemMENT VIII 
Weighted Average Daily Wage Rates 


Men Women 
| Zones Zones 
| Coastal Central | Northern | Coastal Centra: | Northern 


Agricultural labour Ose 2, 0 910 0 810 Os oer 0 6 5 OF 1 


Non-agricultural ott 4 eer ie 2 TO gel ee fi OOo Or 6 oo" E 
labour | 


Wages were lower in the two interior zones than in the coastal zone. The 
latter was more urbanised and the soil more fertile and these factors may 
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explain partially the higher wage levels in this zone. In the interior zones agri- 
culture could not flourish due to poor soil, lack of irrigation facilities ete. 
Difficult means of communication through tiger infested forests and across hills 
and rivers restricting the movement of labour is also an important factor for 
the low level of wages in the interior. Although both zones of the interior are 
hilly regions and have similar agricultural economy, wages were lower in North- 
ern than in Central zones. 

5:4. Wages on different agricultural operations :—The following statement 
shows the average wage rates of men and women in different agricultural 
operations :— | 

STATEMENT IX 


Average daily wages (in Rs. As. P.) of casual agricultural workers in the 
different zones 


Coastal Zone Central Zone |Northern Zone State 
Operations |————, — | | 
Men women | Men ‘| Women! Men _ { Women Men |Women 


1 I. Agricultural 
| operations 


| Preparatory |0W 2/0 9 7/0 8 4/0 6 510 8 0/0 8 0/0 9 1/0 7 8 
) | (20-5) | (3-4) | (13-9) | (20-2) 


| Ploughing .. 012 9/0 9 7/0 9 7/0 6 5|0 8 0 10 Ld aed 
(18:2) | (2:5) | (11-1) | (1-0) | 1-4) A (14-6) | (0-9) 
| Sowing ..l014 410 9 710 9.7|0 410l0 8 0]0 6 5/0 1110/0 611 
(4-9) | (0-4 ‘ (1-4) | (5-6) | (3-6) | (3-9) (1-8) 


Transplanting. |0 12 9/09 9 7/0 8 0/0 410,)0 9. 7/0 8.0 0 11 Bg 7 6 
| (6:5) (7-2) (5:1) | (14-9)") (1-7) | (18°38) (5°32) ‘| (11-6) 
Weeding .. (0°12 9/0 9 7 (0:9. 730..6 540, 87.010. 6 16 (0) ORs 
(13-9) (20-9 ie (S56)- 3} (10%: 1) (9-6) | (24-1) | (irs4y" (192) 


Inrigating ..|012 9/0 9 7/0 9 7/0 6 5/0 8 0l0 410/011 O|0 6 3 
(1-2) | (0-6) | (2-7) | (1-0) | (1-5) | (S°8Y (Le Ty {E-8) 


Harvesting .. |0 14 4/0 9 7/012-9/0 8 0/0 9 7/0 6 3/018 710 8 6 
(16-7) | (27-1) | (7-9) | (11-8) | (18-5) | (23-9) | (14-1) | (21:9) 


Threshing ..|0 14 4/011 .2/0°9 71/0 6.5/0 8 0/0 6 5/012 0/0 7 5 
(7-1) | (0-6) | (3-2) | (4:7) | (6-7) | (6-5) | (8) | (36) 


thers .. O11. 2/0 9.7/0.8 810 8 O10 8 010 6 510 9 6 Ouse e 
; 5 ; 2. 2-2) | (1-6) | (4:0) 


Allagricultural|0 13 210 9 7/0 9100 6 5/0 810/0 7 1/011 610 711 
operations | (82-0) | (82-1) | (95-7)| (58-3) | (77-6) | (79-8) | (72-2) | (75-0) 
6 
1 


51D PT 10 5. (0 12 2 ee sy 


II. Non-agricul-/0 14 4.10 9 7/011 2 0 6 
“T) |°(22-4) “| (20-2) | (27-8) 1 (25-0) 


tural labour | (18-0) | (17-9) | (4-3) (4 


Notr,—Figures in brackets denote the percentage of man-days worked to the total. man- 
days in the particular zone. The balance of the percentage man-days in each zone is to be account- 
edfor by the employment of children. Blank columns indicate negligible employment ; wage rates 
are, therefore, not given, 
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For men, wage rates were relatively high in harvesting and threshing and 
low in preparatory operations. Men’s wages ranged from Re. 0-11-2 to 0-14-4 
in coastal zone and from Re. 0-8-0 to 0-9-7 in the interior (central and northern 
zones). For women in the coastal zone, the wage rate was almost the same for 
all operations viz. Re. 0-9-7 except for threshing which was Re. 0-11-2. In the 
interior, the range of variation was wider, viz. Re. 0-4-10 to Re. 0-8-0, the 
lowest paid operations being sowing, transplanting and irrigating. 


5°5, Averages do not, however, indicate what portion of man-days was paid 
at these rates and at which wage rates the bulk of man-days was paid for. 
The following statement which shows the frequency distibution of man-days 
worked according to daily wages (in annas) by zones, throws light on this aspect 
of agricultural wages:— 


STATEMENT X 


Frequency distribution of man-days worked according to daily wages (in 
annas) 


! | 
Zone I (Coastal)! Zone If (Cextral) |Zone III (Northern) State 


Groups a a ee a Co Pe Tae a Ace 


“ ~ 
Men Women! Men Women|} Men Women} Men Women 


{| Less than 10 as. | 19-7 66-0 59:8 89-4 78-4 88-1 41-1 80-0 


1 10ag.—I4 as... | 34-5 | 21-4] 22-9 8-6) 18-0 | (11-91 ‘128-3 14-7 
j 14ae— 16 as, ©. | 86-7) 10-8 | 15-8) 6 2-O) 3-5]... 24-7) 466 
| 18 as—22 as... | 8-5 io bred a Ge ate 5-0 0-7 
|) OSES ee ee 0-1 0-6 | | 0-9 

| 26 as.—30 as. . as 

| 30 as.— 34 as .. 0-1 ic oe a “ot = Neg. 


| 34 as & above 


100:0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0! 100-0 
| Mean Wage | 13-2 9-4 9-8 6-2 8-8 7:6 11-5 7-9 
Standard devia-| 4-3 3-6 4-0 2-9 2-4 2-3 3-9 ai | 

' tion. 
Co-efficient of | 32-6 | 38:3] 40°8| 46-8|, 27-3} 30:3] 33-9] 34-2 


variation of the 
mean wage. 


About 28 per cent. of the man-days were paid for at wages inthe wage slab 
“As. 10 to As. 14” (which included the mean wage). Wages of men were lower 
atill for about 41 per cent. of the man-days including about 9 per cent. paid below 
As.6. Ofthe 31 per cent. man-days paid at rates higher than 14 annas, nearly 
25 per cent. ranged upto 18 annas, 
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Wage levels were considerably lower in Central Zone, the percentage of 
wages below As. 6 being as much as 16:5 as against #n over-all average of 9 per 
cent. taking only men workers. The dispersion of wages as measured by. co- 
efficient of variation of the mean wage was also high in Central Zone which 
reflect, among other things, lack of mobility of labour in a hilly country sur- 
rounded by dangerous jungles. The tribal people are reluctant to move out of 
their home land. 

The mean wage for women workers was 8 as. with a standard deviation of 
2°7as. A little more than half the man-days put in by them were paid for at 
rates between as. 6 and 10 as. and one-fourth, at rates ranging from 2 as. to- 
6 as. The dispersion of wages was relatively high in Central zone presumably 
for the reasons stated above. 


5°6. Modes of wage-payment :—The statement below indicates the relative 
importance of the different modes of wage payment:— 


STaTeEMENT XI 
Percentage of man-days paid under different modes of wage-payment 


Coastal Zone Central Zone Northern Zone State 
Mode of —— ——- =| S| ——— 
payment Men | Women| Men | Women|} Men | Women| Men {| Women 
A. Time wages 
with perquisites 
Cash Pe 6:3 yg 1:8 0:5 ae - 3-9 
Kind a 1-1 2°3 10-3 3°5 8-0 0-5 4:7 isis 
Cash & Kind 3°3 oe 2-2 0:5 2-4 0-4 
Without perqui- | 
sites. 
Cash ao 47-0 39-0 23-6 33-5 32:7 22-1 38°3 32:1 
Kind ag 21-4 28-2 35-9 39-5 45-4 65-3 29-7 | 45-0 
Cash & Kind 18-5 23-2 23-0 17-0 LES AES 18-2 16-9 
Total time-rates} 97-6 Pawel 96-8 94-5 97-9 99-7 97-2 96-1 
B. Piece wages 2-4 7:3 3:2 5:5 2-1 0-3 2:8 3:9 
100-0 | 100-0) 100-0; 100-0; 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 


In the case of adult males 97:2 per cent. of the man-days were paid on time 
and only 2°8 per cent. on piece basis. Again, as much as 86:2 per cent. of the » 
man-days were paid on time-rates without perquisites. In the case of women 
the same mode accounted for as much as 94:0 per cent. man-days. A major 
part of wage payment under this mode was made either in cash or in kind. 
Amongst the zones cash wages in the Coastal area (zone I) and kind wages in the 
interior (zones II and III) had relatively high frequency. 


The labourers who live in isolation due to lack of communication facilities 
in the interior zones are inclined to prefer wages in kind especially when the 
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payment in kind is made in staple cereals like rice. But ina relatively more 
industrialised zone such as the coastal zone with better means of communica- 
tion, the cash system is naturally more prevalent. 

5°7. Wages according to different modes of payment.—Another important con- 
sideration is whether the modes of wage payment have any effect on the wage 
rates. The mean wages for adult male workers according to the two important 
modes of wage payments, viz., cash and kind, without perquisites, were 
Re. 0-13-5 and Re. 0-9-8 respectively for the State as a whole. The cor- 
responding waves for women were Re. 0-9-7 and Re. 0-8-9. 

In the three zones of the State the mean wages for payments in cash and 
kind without perquisites were as follows :— 

StaTEMENT XIT 


Mean wage according to important mcde of payment on the different Zones 


Time rates without Coastal (Zone I) Central (Zone IT) Northern (Zone ITT) 
perquisites 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Cash me: Oe ome O51 3 | 0 9Fa8h Oa Gb hine0s Oy Sal e0n 625 
Kind Poem Omeones0e S (OO 12> 3) 0 S6s S72-0 “8P 07 05 6 75 
| 


Cash payments were generally more liberal in the Coastal and Northen 
zones than those made in kind in the Central zone. 

Variations in the rates of wages were of slightly lesser magnitude in case of 
payments in kind than in that of cash payments. This 1s shown for important 
modes in the following statement. 

STATEMENT XIII 


Mean wage and its standard deviation under important modes. 


Without perquisites 
Co-efficient of 
Mean Wage Standard deviation variation of the mean 
| (in annas) * (in amnas) wage 
AG gf hawt Messy Kind | Cash Kind Cash | Kind 
Men oe Ne 13-4 Bie7 4-0 2°8 29-9 28-9 
Women .. 9-6 8:8 3-1 bas 32-3 20°5 


B. Attached workers 
5:8. The attached workers formed 15 per cent of the total number of 


agricultural labourers. Though most of the workers were engaged for the whole 
year, there were also some cases of monthly or half-yearly employment. It was 
also customary for the employers to grant advances to workers with or without 
interest either in cash or in kind or partly in cash and partly in kind. In con- 
sideration for such loans a labourer was usually compelled to work at a lower rate 


M/N132MofLab 
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Such transactions were known as Gothi agreements. In order to put an end to 
such practices the State Government enacted the Orissa Debt Bondage Aboli- 
tion Regulation, 1948, declaring all such agreement void unless the full terms of 
the agreement were expressed in writing and a copy submitted to the Sub- 

Divisional Officer and unless the monthly remuneration of a worker were fixed 
at Rs. 14 or such amount as might be notified. It was also laid down that in- 
terest at a rate of more than 6} per cent -per annum should not be charged on 
such advances. The Act has been made applicable to the partially excluded 
areas viz., Ganjam Agency tracts, the district of Koraput and the Nawapara 
sub-division in the Sambalpur district. 


In Coastal zone attached workers were of two types known as Kothias or 
Halias and Chakirias. The latter received an annual wage of about Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 60, which was paid incashin three to four instalments. In addition, the 
following perquisites were allowed during a year to the Chakirias. 


Rs. As. P. 
A pair of dhotis worth os 5 aE 6 0 0 
A napkin worth es oe ae “5 Be 3.0 0 
A bed-sheet worth ‘ sje oe oe 3.8 0 
3 or 4 meals a day (consisting of rice) Ye 270 0 O  (approxi- 
(the value of the meals was As. 12 per day) f{ mately) 
Total cee) ewe oe | 


The Kothas or Halias were allowed a peice of land free of rent locally known as 
Heta. ‘The employer bore the entire cost of cultivation, except in Puri district, 
where the cost was borne by the worker, the employer paying the land revenue. 
In such cases, Kothias got four meals a day, but were not permitted to work else- 
where during the entire period of contract. Interest free loans of Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 
we ealso granted to these workers. The Kothias were allowed a dail y wage of one 
gount or four seers of paddy worth As. 12. In some villages, the daily wage was 
only 2 seers of paddy worth As. 6. The Kothia was engaged on piece wages 
during the harvesting season and was entitled to one-fifth share in the produce 
harvested by him, earning Rs. 1-8-0 per day for nearly 3 to 4 weeks at this rate. 
Workers usually preferred employment as Chakirias, as they were allowed free 
meals in addition to other perquisites and a yearly wage of about Rs. 50. Child- 
ren were engaged as or graziers and were paid at the rate of Rs. 8a year 
for each head of cattle. 

In Central Zone attached workers were known locally as Khambari in the 


Koraput district They usually received the following annual wages and per- 
quisitie :. 


. As. P. 
12 to 20 putti-s of paddy (1 putti—60 scers of paddy) cue, Looea 7 aD 
One daily meal worth As. 2 as ee fet Hf! 45 0 0 
Cloth (blanket, napkin) ‘a! ae sae MA 8 0 0 


Total cash value we 2s) Oa Oo 
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In addition, an interest-free advance of Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 was also given to 
the worker. At the time of harvesting workers were permitted to take one 
bundle of paddy containing 2 to 4 seers of grain to their houses every day. 
The annual wages for Chakirias were as follows :— 


Annual income 


Free Meals * an ee .. Rs, 150 
Wage in cash or in paddy oe = an .. Rs. 80 to 100 
Cloth oe ae a 45 -- Rs. 10 

Total .. Rs. 240 to Rs. 260 


In Northern Zone the Kothas in the Bolangir-Patna district were usually 
paid at the following rates. Both adolescents and adult males were employed 
at the same rate : 


6 Khaais or 90 seers of paddy ae a .. Rs. 12 per year. 
Meals we os “s Ag .. Rs. 84 per year. 
Cloth as oe a og .. Rs. 7 per year. 
For extra work in threshing (from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m.)at the 
rate of 33 scers of paddy per day .. a .. Rs. 10-2-0 (for 20 days 
anne DEM YOAr). 
Total .. .. Rs. 113-2-0 


Adult males were also employed as Halias. An advance of Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 was 
given free of interest at the beginning of the year and was adjusted towards 
wages, The wage rate was as follows :— 


Annual income 


Rs. 
Wage—9 mawnds of paddy ee a o>} 9408.48 4,0 
1 maund 5 seers of paddy per month te a 87 12 0 
Cloth re ee fe rd " 8 0 0 
Extra for threshing (2 maunds and 25 seers of paddy) .. V7. O 
Total erety Lv LFS O 


Similar wage rates were prevalent in the Kalahandi and Sambalpur districts 
but the total annual remuneration came to about Rs. 163 and Rs. 133 respec- 
tively. Children were employed usually as grazeers and were allowed 6 maunds 
of paddy worth Rs. 39 a year. 


6. Child labour : 


6:1. Child workers constituted 6 per cent of the total agricultura] workers. 
A little more than half (viz. 55:7 per cent) of the children worked as casual 
labourers and the rest as attached labourers, 
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6°2 They were employed in all the zones, though they were fewer in 
number in the coastal region as compared to the other zones. This might be 


attributed to the better economic position of the agricultural labour families in 
the coast. 


6-3 They were employed in all agricultural operations. However, their 
employment as measured by man-days worked was relatively high in harvesting, 
weeding and preparatory operations. 


6-4 The average number of days worked per year by child labourers 
was 204 in agricultural labour and 37 in non- ricultural labour. In the case of 
casual child earners, the employment per worker was a little lower, viz., 169 
days per year in agricultural and non-agricultural labour. 


6-5 The average daily wage rate, weighted by man-days worked, was Re. 
0-8-4 in both agricultural and non-agricultural labour. The rates were higher 
in the coastal area than in the interior for reasons discussed earlier in the section 
on wages. They were paid for mainly at time rates either in cash or in kind with- 
out perquisites, the rates of wages under these modes being respectively 9-5 
annas with a standard deviation of 2-2 annas and 8-5 annas with a standard 
deviation of 1-7 annas. 

7. Income of agricultural labour families : 


7-1 The average annual net income per family from different sources 
for the different categories of agricultural labour families is given in Table 6. 

7-2 Agricultural and non-agricultural labour formed the major source of 
income of an average agricultural labour family, acconting for Rs. 256/- or 75-3 
per cent of its total annual income, agricultural labour accounting for 55-9 
per cent and non-agricultural labour 19-4 per cent The second important 
source of income was land yielding Rs. 59 or 17-4 per cent of the total income. 
Income from occupations other than farming and miscellaneous sources consti- 
tuted only 7-3 per cent. Selling milk and ghee, felling wood for sale, basket- 
making etc. were some of the occupations undertaken by earning members 
and other helpers of a family for supplementing their income. 


7-3 The income of the attached labour family was Rs. 299 as against that 
of Rs. 347 of the casual family. Attached workers’ families depended mostly 
on agricultural labour, the percentage of family income from this source being 
76-6. Non-agricultural labour fetched only 9-7 per cent and land income 9’ per 
cent of the total income of such families. Unlike these, casual workers’ 
families obtained a considerable portion of their income from non- 
agricultural labour (21%). Casual workers were attracted by higher wages in 


non-agricultural labour and, unlike , attached workers, were free to seek 
employment on such occupations. 


7:4 While the average annual income of families of casual workers with 
land was Rs. 385, their landless counterparts earned Rs. 276 per family. The 
corresponding figures for the families of attached workers were Rs. 328 and Rs. 
277 respectively. The landless families had to take to non-agricultural labour 
and occupations other than farming for augumenting their fami y income. 

7-5 The statement below gives the average annual ncome and comparative 
importance of each source of income for families in each Zone,— 
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_ 7:6 The income per family decreased from Rs. 393 in Coastal to Rs. 285 
in Northern zone despite the higher earning strength in Central and Northern 
zones. Coastal zone was favourably placed in respect of wage rates and income 
from self-cultivated land. 


7-7 The average annual income from agricultural wages in every Zone was 
arger for the attached than for the casual labour families, This advantage of 
the former was, however, in Coastal and Northern Zones almost counter- 
balanced and in the Central Zone more than made up by the higher earnings of 
the latter from non-agricultural labour and self-cultivated land. 


7-8 Despite higher size of holdings, income from land was low in Northern 
wone on account of the poor quality of land. Workers in Northern zone depend- 
ed much more on wages from agricultural labour tlan their counterparts in 
other zones, The percentage income from this source was 68-1 in Northern zone; 
it was 54-0 in Coastal and 50-1 in Central zone. 


Northern zone was a backward area with vast forests and hill without 
any proper means of communications. Opportunities of employment in 
non-agricultural labour.were not also available to the same extent as in Central 
zone with the consequence that workers depended mostly on  agri- 
cultural labour for their income. Agriculture, however, afforded considerable 
employment in this zone because of a good deal of concentration of land in larger 
holdings. The wage rates, however, were the lowest. 


8. Consumption Expenditure 


8-1 The details of consumption expenditure of different categories of 
agricultural labour families are given in Table 7. The average annual expendi- 
ture per family was Rs. 331 on items of consumption and Rs. 4 on ceremonies, 
The annual income being Rs. 340 per family there was, on an average, a small 
surplus of Rs. 5 for the State as a whole. The average budgets in the interior 
zones, however, showed smali deficits. It should be noted that the expenditure 
excludes the capital expenditure such as the purchase of work animals, ploughs 
ete. The following statement shows the annual income and expenditure per 
family in the different zones :— 


STATEMENT XV 


Average annual income and expenditure per family in different zones. 


Size of | Average |Income per} Consump-| Income | Consump- 

Zones, family | earning family | tion ex- per tion ex- 
strength (in Rs.) |penditure capita | penditure 

per family | (in Rs.) |per capita 

(in Rs.) (in Rs.) 

Coastal e 4-3 1-7 393 “365 91 85 
Central oF 4:4 1-8 302 305 68 69 
Northern aS 4-4 2-3 285 296 63 67 
State we 4°3 1*9 340 331 79 77 
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8-2 The annual expenditure per consumption unit worked out to 
Rs. 109 with a standard deviation of Rs. 60-4 (Table 9). The corresponding 
figures for casual and attached workers’ families were Rs. 108 and Rs. 113 
with the standard deviations of Rs. 55-0 and 86-2 respectively. In other words 
as compared to casual workers, there was a wider dispersion of consumption 
levels amongst attached workers. The average expenditure per adult consump- 
tion unit in the different zones is shown below, 


STATEMENT XVI 


Average annual expenditure per adult consumption unit. 


Average Standard | Co-efficient 
Zone annual ex-| deviation | of variation 
penditure 
per consump- 
tion unit 


me | a er | fs oe 


(in Rs.) (in Rs.) 


Coastal oe aA a 107 61:6 57°6 
Central Hi ina Age 87 42-0 48-3 
Northern vs a. a 86 69-0 80-2 


_ The above figures indicate that there was wider dispersion in consumptiou 
levels in the Northern Zone where average income and expenditure per family 
was the lowest. 

8-3 The main groups in the consumption expenditure were food (84-9 per 
cent), clothing and foot-wear (6-3 per cent.), fuel and lighting (1-5 per cent), 
house rent and repairs (1-2 per cent.) and services and miscellaneous items 
(6:1 per cent.). The consumption pattern in the different zones is shown in 

_the following statement :— 


StaTEMENT XVII 


Percentage expenditure per family on various consumption groups in different 
zones. 


Zones Food Clothing Fuel & i caealy! Services 


and. lighting & repairs |& miscella- 
footwear neous 
0604 ee | 
Coastal st « 86:7 6-0 0:4 1-4 5-5 
Central 1s Hi 83°5 6°3 2°9 0:8 6°5 
Northern 9 4a 84-7 6°38 1-1 1:7 5:7 
State ae Pies 84-9 6:3 1:5 1-2 6-1 


* According to Lusk’s Co-efficients. 
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8-4 Food—An agricultural labour family spent, on an average, Rs. 281 
or 85 per cent of the total consumption expenditure on food items. Rice was 
the staple food of agricultural labourers. Generally, agricultural labourers took 
meals 2 or 3 times a day. During the busy period of agriculture, an addi- 
tional light meal was.also taken in the afternoon, Meals consisted mainly of 
preparations of rice and ragi flour ; pulses such as green-gram, red gram, ete. 
when these were available) and fish, mutton or vegetables, soaked rice known a3 
pakhal, leutia, sag (fried edible green leaves), tamarind, chillies and salt were 
some of the other items consumed by the agricultural labour family. 
Consumption of liquor was common in the interior zones. 


8-5 An analysis of food expenditure according to the individual items is 
(given in Table 8. It is to be noted that Rs. 228 or 81 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure on food was on cereals alone. On an average, about 20°7 cudees of 
cereals was consumed per consumption unit per day, while the daily consump- 
tion per capita worked out to 16-7 ounces. Table 11 gives fuller details, This 
does not include cereal content of food perquisites which accounted, on an esti- 
mate, for 0-9 oz. per consumption unit or 0-7 oz. per capita. Cereal intake 


per consumption unit as well as per capita in the different zones was as 
follows :— 


STATEMENT X VIII 


Daily intake of cereals per consumption unit and per capita in the 
different zones 


Zone Per adult con-| Cereal con- Per capita Cereal content 
sumption unit} tent of per- per day of perquisites 
per day quisites per per capita 
consumption 
unit 
1 2 3 4 ONS 
OZ8. OZs. 

Coastal <n ois 23°8 Nil OFA, Nil 
Central a = 19-1 2-8 15-9 “9.3 
Northern Ate Ae 16-6 1-3 13°38 1-0 


8-6 The pulses which included gramdal, arhar, mung and biri accounted for 
a meagre expenditure of Rs. 8 or 2-9 per cent. of the total expenditure on food. 
On an average, 0-6 ounces of pulses were consumed per consumption unit per 
day, the daily per capita consumption being 0-5 ounces. Pulse content of 
perquisites accounted for an additional 0-3 oz. per consumption unit or 0-2 
0% per capita. 
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8-7 The expenditure on protective foods such as milk and milk products, 
meat, fish and eggs was insignificant. However, protective food like fish, 
mutton etc. was obtained by the agricultural workers free of cost from the ponds 
or from the jungles. 


8-8 A family spent Rs. 7 or 2-5 per cent. of the total expenditure 
on food on edible oil and about Rs, 4 on gur and sugar. Vegetables and spic.s 
accounted for Rs. 10 per family. The daily consumption of salt per family 
was about 2 to 3 oz. per family. ° 


8-9 Compared with the attached labour families, the casual families 
incurred a slightly higher percentage expenditure on pulses, milk and milk 
products and meat and fish, The proportional expenditure on cereals was also 
comparatively high in their case, it being 82-8 per cent as againt 69-8 per cent 
for attached familics. The low percentage expenditure on cereals in the case of 
attached families was mainly due to heavy food perquisites obtained by an 
attached worker. It is to be noted that the families with land spent a little 
more on different items of food than those without land. 


8-10 Clothing and footwear.—An agricultural labour family spent, on an 
average, Rs. 21 or 6+3 per cent. of the total expenditure on clothing and foot- 
wear. The dress of the male worker consisted of dhoti and shirt; coarse handloom 
napkin, chaddar and towel were also used. Women workers wore saree and 
blouse. 


8°11 House-rent and repairs.—The expenditure on this group was as lowas 
1:2 per cent of the total expenditure of a family and was mostly incurred in 
Coastal and Northern zones. Agricultural workers generally lived in kacha 
houses, having mud walls, which were plastered with clay and cow-dung. 
The roofs of the houses were made of straw and bamboo. In some villages, 
tiles were replacing the traditional thatch. Neither the living rooms, 
nor the kitchens were provided with windows for light and ventilation. The 
houses generally had an outer verandah and in the front small cowsheds were 
usually erected. In all the zones, there was more congestion in the houses of 
the families of agricultural workers than in those of the other rural families, 
The statement below shows the number of persons per room. 


STATEMENT XIX 
Statement showing congestion of houses* 


Average number of persons per room 
on “Agri. work- | Agriculturall All families 
ers families families 
Coastal ap oF tay | bi 2-0 i 1-7 1-7 
Central CG 4 2°5 2-0 1:3 
Northern me = a 2°3 1-8 1°8 
Allsample villages... se a 2-2 2-0 1:8 


* Source.—General Fam ily Survey, ASricultural Labour Enquiry. 
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8-12 Fuel and lighting.—It was seldom that labour families bought any fuel 
or incurred expenditure on lighting. Both these accounted for a small sum of 
Rs. 5 or 1-5 percent of the total expenditure of an average family. Firewood 
was used as fuel which was generally collected from the forest. Match box was 
not much in use ; expenditure on this was a rupee or even less a year. Agricul- 
tural labourers kindled fire in a primitive manner by using stones. They did not 
use kerosene or any other fuel and attended to their work at night in the light 
of their hearth. ° 


8:13 Services and Muscellaneous expenditure—Expenditure on services 
included the payment made to barbers, washermen, etc. Miscellaneous items 
also included soap, pan-supart, liquor, tobacco, etc. Expenditure on services and 
miscellaneous items amounted to Rs. 20 or 6-1 per cent. of the total expenditure, 
Tobacco (chewing) and drinking were common ; on an average a family spent 
about Rs. 10 or 3 percent of the total expenditure on tobacco and liquor. No ex- 
penditure on liquor was, however, recorded in Coastal Zone. In Northern zone, 
expenditure on liquor amounted to Rs. 7-7 a year. On washing soap, the 
average expenditure varied from Re. 0°7 in Central zone to Rs. 2-7 in 
Coastal zone.. Some expenditure on amusement was recorded only in Central 
zone and on travelling in Central and Northern zones. 


8-14 The zonal budgets indicated that the level of living was relatively 
high in the coastal region which recorded the highest expenditure per consump- 
tion unit and on items like edible oil, meat, fish, eggs, washing soap, etc. 


9. Economic levels of living.— 


9-1 The distribution of families according to annual expenditure per 
consumption unit according to Lusk’s co-efficients is given in Table 10. A 
majority of the families i.e. 89 per cent, were in the expenditure slab, 
“ Rs, 51-150”. The higher slabs from Rs, 201 onwards.covered only 4:5 per 
cent of the families. The statement below gives the level of living of families 
in the two important slabs, viz., “Rs. 51-100” and “Rs. 101-150. 


STATEMENT XX 


Daily consumption of cereals and percentage expenditure on food and other 
items according to economic levels, 


Economic levels of |Percentage| Average size of the |Percentage of consump-| Daily in- 


living Rs. of family tion expenditure on | take of - 
families |————_—__|________|_________________| cereals 
No. of Adult eq- Food Other per capita 
persons | uivalent items in ounces 
consump- 
tion unit 
1 2 3 4 (ap ares 6 7 
51-100 sf 42-4 5-1 4-1 84-7 15-3 14-1 
101-150 38-6 37 3-0 85-9 141 21-0 
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Tt would be seen from the above statement that in the higher level of living, 
the average size of the family is smaller and the intake of cereals greater. The 
proportionate expenditure on food however slightly increased and that on cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous items decreased. 


9-2 The expenditure level between Rs. 51 to 100 was by itself a low 
level. The families in the immediate higher level, therefore, increased their 
expenditure on food rather than on other items by increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality of articles consumed. Thus the expenditure 
on food per family increased from Rs. 261 (in group Rs. 51-100) to Rs. 311 (in 
the group Rs. 101-150). Expenditure on ‘clothing’ and ‘services and micella- 
neous’ did not increase to the same extent; it showed an increase from Rs. 39 
(in the group 51-100) to Rs. 42 (in the group 101-150). 

10. Cost of Lnving-- 

10-1 Retail price data for important items of consumption for the period 
of the enquiry were collected for each sample village simultaneously with the 
family. living studies. These prices were averaged over a period of one year in 
order to allow for seasonal fluctuations. The statements in the Annexure give the 
percentage distribution of expenditure on various articles in each consumption 
group, i.e., their “weights” proporationalto the total expenditure, and their 
base-period retail prices separately for each zone. These will be useful for the 
construction of cost of living index numbers for agricultural workers. 


11. Indebtedness— 


11:1 Table 12 gives the proportion of indebted families, the extent of 
their debt and its distribution according to purpose and source. Seventeen per 
cent. of the agricultural labour families were in debt to theextent of Rs. 50 
per indebted family. Central zone was prominent for its relatively high 
incidence of indebtedness as would be clear from the statement below. 


STATEMENT XXI 


Incidence of indebtedness in the different zones. 


Percentage of Debt (in Rs.) 
Zone indebted per indebted 
families family 
Coastal a ae 20 st: 15:8 36 
Central be ae So. © ar 23°3 74 
Northern BE 4s oe Bc 10°7 23 


11-2 A larger proportion of the attached than the casual workers’ families 
was in debt, the respective: percentages being 25-3 cent. and 15.5. The 
average debt per indebted family was Rs. 76 and Rs. 43 respectively for these 
categories of families. Landless families incurred a smaller amount of debt 
than those who held land. 
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11-3 The bulk of the debt (94 per cent) was utilised for consumption | 
purposes. Social needs accounted for the rest. It is significant that no part of 
the debt was utilised for production. 


11-4 Money lenders contributed almost 72 per cent of the total debt. 
Shopkeepers and co-operative societies supplied 8 per cent each. 
Friends and relatives contributed about 21 per cent in Northern Zone; 
whereas co-operative societies did not figure at all, employers, friends and 
relatives had a relatively important role. The statement below gives the 
details for the different zones. 


STATEMENT XXII 


Percentage distribution of loans according to sources cf borrowing. 


| 


Percentage of loans taken from 
Zone a Se ee 
Employers |Shopkeepers | Money- | Co-opera- |Friends & 
lenders | tive socie-| relatives 
ties. 
Coastal fed _ Teal: 11:9 66-2 7:8 13-0 
Central ae es A 6:2 76°5 9-2 8:1 
Northern ii ch 18-4 10-7 49-6 es 21:3 
| 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1-1 Coverage and size of sample.—Forty-five villages were selected for the 
purpose of the enquiry on the principle of stratified random sampling. 
Of the families of agricultural workers living in these villages, 634 were 


selected for intensive survey. The zonal distribution of the families surveyed 
was as follows : 


STATEMENT I 


Number of families surveyed 


Zone Number of 


families 
intensively 
surveyed 
I. Coastal 317 
II. Central 177 
TiI. Northern 140 


1-2 The enquiry was spread over a year, viz., February 1950 to January 
1951. 


1-3 Of the families of agricultural labourers selected for Intensive Family 
Survey, 85°8 per cent were casual and the remaining attached. 


1-4 The average size of the labour families was 4:3 persons, of whom 1-9 


were earners. Of the earners, 1-8 were wage earners consisting of 1-2 men, 0:5 
women and 0:1 child. 


2. Employment and unemployment— 


2-1 Of the total hired man-days worked during the year, 76-4 per cent 
were put in by men, 17-4 per cent by women and 6:2 by children. 


2-2 On an average, an adult male earner was employed for 199 days in agri- 
cultural and for 57 days in non-agricultural labour. The corresponding figures 
for women workers were 113 and 37 days respectively. 


2-3 Amongst casual wage earners, men contributed 74-5 per cent of the 
man-days worked by all casual workers. The major avenues of employment were 
ploughing, preparatory work, harvesting and weeding and non-agricultural 
labour, accounting for about 61 per cent 2man-days. The share of women was 


22-4 per cent in non-agricultural labour, harvesting and weeding together 
accounting for 14-8 per cent. 


2-4 While a casual adult male wage earner could secure employment for 
wages for 237 days, a casual woman worker worked for 150 days in a 
year. Central zone offered the highest employment, ie. 265 and 184 days 
respectively for men and women workers. This was mainly due to better 
employment opportunities in non-agricultural labour. 
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& Unemployment.—An adult male wage earner could not secure wage 
aucerialt te for 43 days during the year. The unemployment of a casual adult 
male worker was quite high as compared to an attached worker, the respective 


periods of unemployment being 53 and 7 days. 


3. Wages— 
3-1 The average daily wage rate of a casual man earner, weighted by man- 
days, worked out to Re. 0-11-61; agricultural and Re. 0-12-2 in non-agricultural 
labour. The corresponding wage rates for a woman were Re. 0-7-11 and 
Re. 0-7-5. Wages were high in the Coastal region (Zone 1) than in the interior 
(zones II & III). The zonal rates are shown below. 
STATEMENT IT 


Average daily wages in agricultural and non-agricultural labour. 


Men Women 


Zone I Zone II Zone III | Zone I Zone TE Zone IIT 


Z & 
Agricultural labour 013 2) 0 -9 10°] 0° 8 10°) O'S Vin 06 50os)e50 mae 


Non-agri. labour . 0} 14 hel cOll 92] Op Dah Oy Oy 7 eaO) yO2 959) 0 oie 


3:2 Average daily wage rates (taking all modes of payment together) in 
different agricultural operations were as follows :— 
StatTeMENT IIT 


Average daily wages in different operations. 


Average weighted daily 
wage 
Operations ae 
Men Women 

1. Agricultural operations— 
(1) Preparatory cs 3 eS oe ‘ ee | IM el: 
(it) Ploughing os of ny “ei we Oll 4 SS eae 
(iit) Sowing as ut st = os 0 li 10 0 611 
(tv) Transplanting ae ae ye men Oll 8 OTB 
(v), Weeding 0 11 10 0". 7428 
(vi) Irrigating ' ae Oligo OS Gras 
(vit) Harvesting 4 apf a e oe 013 7 0 8 6 
(viii) Threshing aa a oo at 012 0 OFT 
(ix) Others 0.9 5 0 8 6 
All Agricultural operations 011 6 0. 741 

012 2 0 7 5 


II. Non-agricultural labour 
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3:3 The weighted average daily mean wage for men was As. 11-5 with a 
standard deviation of As. 3-9. The corresponding figures for women were As. 
7-9 and As. 2-7. Dispersion of wages as measured by co-efficient of variation 
of the mean wage was relatively high in Central zone. As compared to other 
zones, low wages were most prevalent in Central zone. The percentage 
of mandays paid at As. 2 to As. 6 being 16-5 in this zone as against 7-2 
and 5-6 in the other two zones. 


3°4 About 86-2 and 94 per cent of the man days put in by men and women 
respectively were paid for at time rates without perquisites. A major part of 
the man-days paid under this mode was paid either in cash or in kind and a 
small portion partly in cash and partly in kind. Cash payment was predomi- 
nant in’ the Coastal (zone I) and kind payment in the interior (zones IT and ITI). 


3°5 The weighted average daily wages under the two important modes, viz., 
cash without perquisites and kind without perquisites, were Re. 0-13-5 and 
Re. 0-9-8 for men and Re. 0-9-7 and Re 0-8-9 for women. 


4. Income of agricultural labour families— 


4-1 The following statement shows the composition of income per family : 
Statement IV 
Composition of Faimly income. 


Average Percentage 
Source of income annual to total 
income in income 
Rs. 
1. Agricultural labour aun ae de ae 190 55°9 
2. Land “8 a i ‘i js 59 17°4 
3. Non-agriculturallabour .. ats 7 yy 66 19-4 
4. Occupations other than farming .. o Me 16 4-7 
5. Other sources .. ete ¥, a - 9 2-6 
Total He 340 100: 0 


4-2 The total income cf a family in each zone was more or less influenced 
by factors such as fertility of soil, employment opportunities in agricultural and 
non-agicultural labour, wage rates, facilities of communications, etc. While 
an average family in Coastal Zone had an average annual income of Rs. 393, 
that in Central Zone got Rs. 302 and in Northern zone, Rs. 285. Income from 
land was the highest in Coastal zone it being 22-3 per cent of the total income 
and the lowest in Northern zone, viz., 9-1 percent. Workersin northern zone 
which was a backward area depended on wages in agriculture for 68 per cent 
of their total income. 
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5. Consumption expenditure— 


5-1 The average annual expenditure per family was Rs. 331 on items of 
consumption and Rs. 4 on ceremonies. The annual income was Rs. 340. The 
expenditure per consumption unit worked out to Rs. 109 with a standard 
deviation of Rs. 60:4. This varied from Rs. 86 with a standard deviation of 
Rs. 69 in Northern to Rs. 107 witha standard deviation of Rs. 61 in Coastal 
zone. 

2 The pabiery of consumption was as follows :— 
Statement V 


Percentage expenditure on different consumption groups. 


Percentage 
expenditure 
Food at ay Be f oe a 84-9 
Clothing & Footwear te ae Se aa dp ie 6-3 
Fuel and lighting > Seen a a He 1+5 
House-rent & repairs 1:2 
Services & Miscellaneous .. He ae i = on 6-1 
Total Fc 100-0 | 


The pattern was more or less the same in the different zones. The extremely 
high percentage expenditure on food indicates a poor man’s budget. 

5:3 About 81 per cent of the total expenditure on food was on cereals alone. 

5-4 Rice was the staple food of agricultural workers. 

5-5 The daily consumption of cereals (inclusive of perquisites) worked out 
to 21-6 ounces per consumption unit and 17-4 ounces per capita. The average 
cereal intake was less in the interior zones. 

5:6 The pulses accounted for 2-9 per cent of the total expenditure on food, 
the daily intake being 0-6 ounce per consumption unit and 0-5 ounce per 
capita. 

5:7 The expenditure per family on clothing and footwear was Rs. 21 or 6-3 
per Bent of the total expenditure. 

5-8 As many as 89 per cent of the families were in the expats group 
of ‘Rs. 51-150’. Higher level of living was associated with lower size of family 
but a larger cereal intake and slight increase in the proportionate expenditure 
on food. 

6. Indebtedness— 

6-1 About 17 per cent of the families were in debt with an average debt of 

Rs. 50. The percentage of indebted families was relatively high in Central zone 
e., 23:3 per cent with an average debt of Rs. 74. 

6-2 Asmuch as 94 per cent of the debt was incurred for consumption 
purposes only. About 72 percent of the average debt was taken from the money- 
lenders alone. Shopkeepers and relatives were other agencies providing credit. 
In Central zone, about 18 per cent of the debt was supplied by employers, 
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ANNEXURE I 


Zone I (Coastal zone) 
Average Percentage 


annual to the 

expenditure total 
expenditure 
Food oa Ae a Be ab - 309-3 84-7 
Clothing & footwear oF ¥e oh of: 24:7 6-8 
Fuel & lighting Bre or a ts a 3-9 1-1 
House-rent & repairs .. 36 ae ae es 6-1 1:7 
Services and miscellaneous as =: of “i 21-0 5-7 
365-0 100:-0 


Unit of Base period 


Items Actual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
Food 
(a) Cereals 
Rice 5c ae ths 235-5 64-5 | 1 seer 0b) 3 
Wheat 55 ae Be SS Lie 0-3 
Other cereals .. Se ant 19-9 5:5 
Total st 256 °5 70°3 
(b) Pulses 
Gram dal ae ak af 0°-7 0:2 | 1 seer 
Mung re are ate 6-5 1-8 | 1 seer 0 6 0 
Biri ys an - 1-4 0-4 | 1 seer 0 6 6 
Total es 8°6 2:4 
Gur & Sugar .. * ae 4-4 1-2 | 1 seer Sugar 
; 1 0 0 
Gur0 14 3 
Spices Ac ee ne 6-7 1:8 
Edible Oil ae 4; ae 10-0 Zita \eiescex eS 312 0} 
Vegetables Se re Bie 5-0 1-4 
Salt aay Fed, Pi, a) 3:4 0:9 | 1 seer Orth woe 
Milk & milk products .. ri I>} 0:3 
Meat, fish & eggs e ae 4-1 1-1 | lseer Fish2 0 0 
Others (Unspecified) .. es 9-5 2-6 oe ws 
Total Bc 44°2 12:0 
Total for food 38 Be 309°3 84:7 


eee Meath) SN ee 
M/N132MofLabour 
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Items 


Qlothing & fookiéar 
Dhoii 
‘Towel 
Chadar 


Saree 


Total 
fuel & lighting 
Kerosene vil 
Match box 
Total 


Hlowse-rent & repairs 

Services & miscellaneous 
Dhobi a ‘5 5 

Brahmin 

(Others services) 

Washing soap 
Tobaeco ee ole 


Pan Supart .. 


Medicines 


Total 


Grand 'l'otal 


Actual Weights 
expenditure 
8-0 De 
bs7 0-5 
5-0 1-4 
10:0 vefait | 
24°7 6:8 
3°5 1-9 
0-4 0-1 
329 json 
on! rey 
0-8 0-2 
1-5 0-4 
1-0 0-3 
"ae 0-7 
8:8 2-4 
4-2 1-1 
2-0 0-6 
21-0 5-7 


Unit of 
quantity 


Per boitle 


One 


Base period 

retail prices 

per unit of 
quantity 
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Zone If (Central zone) 


SS ES I SS, Ne RE SP ES RISA 


Average Percentage 
annual to the total 


expenditure expenditure 


Food 


ue 254:2 3°5 

Clothing & footwear be ha sat «! id 19-1 6-3 
Fuel & lighting On a8 a os LD 8:8 279° 
House-rent & repairs .. Ae as Be be 2+4 0°8 
Services and miscellaneous a 2, Ri BE 20-0 6°5 
304-5 100-0 


Unit of Base period 
Items Actual Wei ghts quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
; quantity 
Food Bap) aigmgg 
(a) Cereals 
Rice nes ts is 155-5 51-1 | 1 seer Oia 
| Jowar 9: 6:3 7 Ors 3 
Kodo Ss wis Ae 1-5 0-5 He Oi, lend 
Kosala i mt as 5-5 1-8 , 0 2 0 
Ragi : 17-1 5:6 3 OR ss as 
Total : * 198-6 65-3 
(5) ) Pulses : 
Gram dal 3] ati DA fh 0:2 
Other pulses (Biri, Mung etic.) ). 2-9 1-0 
Total Ste 3°6 1:2 
Gur & Sugar .. - ec 1-2 0-4 | 1 seer Sugar 
014 6 
Gurl 3 6 
Spices 4-3 1:4 Mustered oi! 
Edible Oil 4-4 1-4 | 1 seer 2 8 0 
Vegetables 5:0 1:6 a ae 
Salt. 23 oe 2°8 0-9 | 1 seer On ol aso 
Milk & milk products Si A 0-3 0-1 4e as 
Meat, fish & eggs er 0-6 
(Others including food porquisites)* 32-3 10-6 
Total ~ 52-0 17:0 
Total for Food ae 254-2 83:5 
*Break-up for perquisites :— 
| Actual 
Comniodity oc feeprenditora, expenditure Weights 
Rice aE, ef ae A 22-6 7-4 
Jowar es Fal a 2-8 ~0+9 
Kodo Ge Ee x3 0-2 0-1 
Kosala rs ns 0-8 0-3 
Ragi 2-5 0:8 
Gram Dal 0-1 i 
Other pulses (Birt Mung etc.) 0-4 0-1 
Total err 9-6 
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Actual Unit of Base period 
Items expenditure | Weights quantity | retail prices 
per unit of 
quantity 
Clothing and Footwear 
Dhoti 2-6 0:9; One 20° 0 
to 
at aa) 
Chadar ave a a 1:8 0-6 
Napkin ae ¥ uk 3-7 i-2 
Shirts a hs 5% 1-8 0:6 
Saree 3 a uA 7:4 2-4 | One 400 
Mats os BOM Ol ears 1-2 0-4 
Others os a ABS 0-6 0-2 
Total ne op tee oe 6°3 
Fuel & lighting —— it 
Fuel a os a 79 2-4 
Kerosene oil .. ae Rc 1-0 0-3 Pr bottle 0 5 2 
Match box ee ue td 0-6 0:2 | One Oe 
Total oo | etgaet oh eee 
House-rent & repuirs be ate err 2-4 Ved oh age 
Services and Miscellaneous 
Barber ae we ae 0-9 0:3 
Washing soap *. oe OT, 0-2 
Tobacco us ny & 5-6 1-8 | Per tunile Bidi0 2 0 
Liquor ie a 6-0 1-9 
Pan Supart a: a 4-0 1-3 
Amusements .. oe ws 2.0 0-7 
Travelling ae ss ia 0:8 0:3 
| Total =, 20:0; 65 
___ Grand Total as 304-5 | 100-0. 


ORISSA i 93 


Zone III (Northern) 


Average Percentage 
annual __ to the total 
expenditure expenditure 


Food ai as Se We ac 257-0 86-7 
Clothing & footwear ots oe a's Ac Lies 6-0 
Fuel & lighting So 35 a¢ ole ae 1-2 0-4 
House-rent & repairs ote 36 ey 36 4-0 1+4 
Services and Miscellaneous oe Be es ie 16-4 6-5 

296-4 100-0 


A Unit of Base period 
Items Actual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
Food 
(a) Cereals 
Rice Se As ons 195-9 66-1 | 1 seer 0 5 6 
Other cereals (Ragi, Mandia etc.).. 11-4 3-9 
"207-3 70-0 
(b) Pulses — Bes Sat 
Gram dal Ye fe ee 6:6 2-2 5 
Arhar a hs vs 2:3 0-8 
Mung eve oe ee 3:0 1:0 eo 
Total = 11-9 4:0 
Gur & Sugar .. BS a 5-2 1-8 | 1 seer ces ide 
Gur0 14 6 
Spices 4:2 1-4 ae re 
Edible oil ah ie wo 
7 +; hl 4g » s oo oe 
Ps ag 2°9 1-0 | I seer 02 0 
Milk & milk products 0-2 0-1 i 
Meat, fish & eggs 1-6 0-5 
*(Others including food perquisites) 17°9 6-0 
Total 37°8 12°7 
Total for Food 257:0 86:7 
* Break-up for perquisites: — 
Actual 
Commodity expenditure Weights 
op ae ne ama ar a) Tags 7 eg a oe 
Rice 7 ae 
Other cereals (Ragi, Mandia ete. ae fs af a 0-9 0:3 
Gram dal ‘ es a a xe ace Ae 
Arhar ar nee Be ne sis = : 
Mung be ac oF Ss: ae 0-2 0-1 
16-5 5:6 
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Unit of Base period 
Ttems Actual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
Olnthing & footwear ai oh wwlaft daa 
Dhott ie oe aay 4-5 1-5 One’ la ea 
Gemji * - i. 1-1 0-4 J L 4a 
Chadar mu sa a 40 1:4 1» @ 3° (0 
Napkin © Peat ee . 1:0 0:3 ” 014 9 
Sure 7 4-5 1+5 #3 40 0 
Mats 1-0 0:3 : 060 
Others LAr 0-6 4 
Total 17:8 oP ee) 
Fuel & lighting ee 
Kerosene oil ee 1-0 0:3 | Per bottle 0) 6 +O 
Match box 0-2 0-1 One OF Tp 
Total BP? 1-2 as 0-4 
Houscrent and repairs 4. 4-0 Led 
Services and Miscellaneous 
Y Barber | 0-4 0-1 
Washing soap 0 j 0-3 
Bidi, and Moarsus Je AA 6°53 2-2 | Per bundle 0.2 0 
Tobacco 0-7 0-8 et 
Pan Supart .. de 7:7 22 
Liquor | yi | 2-6 
Travelling! 0-2 0-1 
Total ee Sa ~ 5:5 
Grand Total gb Ret 100-0 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY>- 


WEST BENGAL 
Introduction 


1:1. West Bengal is the smallest Part A State with an area of 30,775 
square miles. Its population according to the 1951 Census was 24,810,308 of 
which 75 per cent was rural and 25 per cent urban. The density of population 
per square mile which was 806 in 1951 showed an un-precedented increase over 
the decade 1941-51. The increase is partly due to the exodus of population 
from Kast to West Bengal during and after the Partition in 1947. The density 
of population is particularly high in the middle eastern part and in the dis- 
tricts of Howrah and Hooghly which are industrially developed areas. 

1:2. The average annual rainfall for the State is 73°9 inches. Land 
utilisation figures show that 58 per cent of the total area was net sown. Irri- 
gated area formed about 18 per cent of the net area sown. The principal 
crops of the State are paddy, jute, masur, gram, etc. 


1:3. West Bengal shows wide variations in respect of natural conditions, 
land utilisation and industrial development in different parts of the State. The 
State was divided into eight zones for the purpose of the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. Zone I comprised the district of Darjeeling excluding Siliguri sub- 
division. The district of Jalpaiguri (excluding the forest area) and the Siliguri 
sub-division were included in zone II. Zone VIII included the entire Cooch- 
Behar. The central portion of the State comprising the districts of West 
Dinajpur and Maldah (on the east of the Godagari-Kathihar railway line) 
formed the third zone which was mainly a single-cropped one. Zone IV was 
the most thickly populated area and was well-developed both in agriculture and 
industry. This zone covered the districts of Malda (on the west of the Godagari- 
Kathihar railway line), Nalhati and Muraroi police stations of the district of 
Birbhum, Burdwan district (excluding Asansol sub-division), the districts of 
Hooghly and Howrah, Midnapur (excluding Jhargram and-Sadar sub-division 
and the northern portion of Contai and Tamluk, 24-Parganas (excluding the 
southern portion near the sea coast) and the district of Murshidabad (exc'uding 
the Sadar sub-division). The Southern portions of the districts of 24-Parganas. 
and Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions along the sea-coast, which have saline 
soil, were included in Zone V. In Zone VI the districts of Bankura, the 
remaining parts of the districts of Birbhum, Midnapur and Burdwan were 
included. This region was well irrigated although the soil was not as fertile 
as in zone VII, which included the Sadar sub-division of Murshidabad and 
parts of the district of Nadia. 


2. General Family Survey— 

2-1. According to the General Family Survey, agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural families constituted respectively 69 and 31 per cent of the families 
in the sample villages. Of the agricultural families, about 51 per cent were 
those of agricultural workers. Families of tenant cultivators or occupancy 
tenants predominated all over the State except in zone I where families of land 
owners formed the bulk. About 34 per cent of the rural families in the 
State were those of agricultural workers. Whereasin Zones III, IV, V and VII, 
the corresponding proportion was of about the same order as for the State as a 
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whole, it was much lower in zones II and VIII, being about 15 per cent in each, 
and much higker in Zone I, being 46 per cent ; the proportion was 39 per cent 
in Zone VI. 

1:5. Families with land accounted for 44 per cent of the total agricultural 
workers’ families, the average size of holding in their case being 1°8 acres. 
About 7 per cent of the total area of holdings in the sample villages was held 
by these families ; the balance being occupied by tenants, and land owners and 
also non-agricu'turists. 


1-6. The scope for wage paid employment in agriculture depended, amongst 
other things, upon the size of holdings. The average size of holding in the 
sample villages was 4°7 acres. About 67 percent of the holdings were below 
5 acres covering 32 per cent of the total area of the holdings. Holdings above 
10 acres accounted for nearly 10 per cent of total holdings and the area covered 
by these was 34 per cent of the total area. It was mainly on such larger 
holdings that the agricultural worker got wage-paid employment. 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2°1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 59 villages selected on the basis 
of stratified random sampling. The distribution of villages and the number of 
agricultural labour families surveyed in each zone were as follows :— 


StaTEMENT [ 
No. of Agricultural Labour Families Surveyed 


Number of | Number of 


Zone villages agricultural 

labour 

families 
I 3 74 
II 3 45 
Tit =. + Le i 2 . 4 48 
IV : es i an ba\ a8 20 273 
Ais 5 46 
VI 17 233 
Vil nH on a -* ae ls 3 42 

VU ‘ia 43 i “a a Li's 4 30 | 


State* “7 59 | 791 } 


2°2. The enquiry was spread over one complete year from March 1950 to 
February 1951. In all, 9492 monthly schedules in Form III-A were tabulated. 
Monthly schedules were consolidated into 791 annual returns in Form III-B. 


3. Size of agricultural workers’ families— 


3°1. The average size of agricultural workers’ family was 3°9 and the 
earning strength 1:4. The Zonal details are given below. 


* Plantations were excluded from the scope of this survey. 
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STATEMENT II 


Earning strength and its composition 


Composition of wage 
earners 
Number Number | Number 
Zone of of of 
persons earners wage Men Women Child- 
per earners ren 
family 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
I a 3 5:0 1-9 1-6 1:0 0-5 
il 3-2 1°3 1-2 1a 0-1 
Iit 3:8 1:8 1:6 1:2 0-3 
IV 3°8 1:2 1-1 1-0 0:04 
Vv 4-2 es 1-2 1-2 
vI 4-3 1:8 1-7 1-3 0-3 
Vil 3°2 1-] 1-0 1-0 
Vill 3°7 1-2 ]*1 Pou 
State a5 39 1-4 1-2 1-1 0-2 


4. Employment and Unemployment— 
A, Employment— 


4°1. Of the total wage earners in agricultural labour families, 86°5 per 
cent were men, 11:2 per cent women and 2°3 per cent children. About 


80 per cent of the mandays worked on wages were put in by men alone. 


4°2. Men.—The extent of employment available to wage earners in 
different categories of agricultural labour families is given in Table 1. Taking 
all agricultural labour families, an adult male wage earner was employed, on an 
average, for 200 days in agricultural labour and 46 days in non-agricultural 
labour. An adult male earner in casual worker’s family was employed for 189 
days in agricultural and 49 days in non-agricultural labour thus making a total 
of 238 days. The employment of an adult male earner in the attached workers’ 
family was as high as 318, 301 days being put in agricultural labour and 17 days. 
in non-agricultural labour. 


4°3. There is no continuity or certainty about employment available to: 
agricultural workers. There are spurts of activity during the crop season 
depending on the agricultural operation. West Bengal is mainly a land of rice 
and jute. Of the two varieties of rice, viz., Aus and Aman, the production of 
the latter is overwhelmingly high. Thus the crop season for Aman rice mainly 
determined the seasonal intensity of employment in the State. 


4-4, Preparatory operations for Aman rice start in May and June. Lands 
are ploughed and harrowed and seed-beds prepared. Later paddy is sown. 
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Transplanting operation starts from the middle of July when the paddy seedling 
have grown to a fair size and it continues up to the end of August. Harvesting 
starts from the middle of November and continues upto the middle of January. 
The prospect of employment of the labourers is bright during this period 
Aus paddy is sown in April and harvested during mid-July to mid-September. 
The cultivation of jute covers the same period wiz., April to September 

4-5, The details of wage employment of casual labourers who formed 89:3 
per cent of total wage earners are given inTable2. Themen were employed 
on wages for about 238 days in the year. The bulk of employment was 
provided by ploughing, transplanting, harvesting and non-agricultural labour 
as will be seen from the statement below. 

StaTEMENT IIT 


Employment of casual labourers in important operations 


' Percentage 
Number of of 

Operation days mandays 

worked worked 
| Ploughing .. a oe eS a “43 ee 42 15-9 
Transplanting ss ae ae a - 35 13-0 
| Harvesting .. = oes ae a we 51 21-0 
} Non-agricultural labour ef o a ae 50 20-9 


4:6. The number of days worked per worker varied from zone to zone. 
The zonal details are given below:— 
STATEMENT IV 
Agricultural and non-agricultural employment in the zones. 


Average number of days worked by 
an adult male casual worker on 
Zone — 
Agricultural | Non-agricul- Total 

labour tural labour 


¢ a ————— $$ $$$ — 


208 60 268 
211 28 | 239 
199 41 240 
167 62 229 
121 56 177 
209 31 240 
199 75 274 


254 -: 263 
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The above statement shows that the employment of a labourer’ decreased 
from North to South (zone I to zone V) and that the employment was more in 
the Hast (zone VII) than in the West (zone VI). 


4°7, An analysis of the North to South variation of employment shows 
that in the northern most zone (viz., Zone I), agriculture was well developed*. 
The employment of attached workers was notin vogue. Employment oppor- 
tunities of casual workers were, therefore, high. Agriculture was also generally 
well developed in zones II, III andIV. The proportion of agricultural labour 
families was, however, aslow as 15-9 per cent in the malaria infected zone II 
and as a consequence, the share of employment per worker was high in 
this zone. The proportion of agricultural labour families, however, increased to 
35 per cent in zones ITI and IV resulting in reduced employment of the labourer. 
{n zone V, hired employment in agriculture was meagre (121 days). The 
worker, however, supplemented it by seeking non-agricultural employment. 
Agricultural labour families in this zone formed about 31 per cent of agricultural 
families. These families could not get adequate employment as large sized 
holdings were comparatively few. Again, all were tenant cultivators who worked 
on their small farms with the help of family labour and hence there was less 
scope for wage-paid employment. Employment in non-agricultural labour 
was quite high in the Darjeeling—Siliguri area (zone I) and in the central zone 


(zone IV). In the former region a labourer could secure substantial employ- 
ment by working as a mazdoor. 


4°8. The higher employment opportunties in non-agricultural work in the 
east (zone VII) was largely as a result of the settlement activity of the dis- 
placed persons on the border districts. 


4-9. The high employment in agriculture, viz., 254 days per worker, in 
Cooch-Behar, a border region, might have been due, among other things, to the 
dearth of labour caused by the migration of Muslim agricultural labourers and 
the existence of a very small number of attached labour families. 


B. Unemployment— 


4-10. It is difficult to collect reliable unemployment data especially 
in a rural community. Some information regarding unemployment of adult 
male labourers were, however, collected and these are presented in Table 3. 


4°11. An adult male could not secure employment for wages for 85 days 
in a year. If this figure is read along with the data on employment (Table 1) 
it might be inferred that for about 34 days the labourer kept himself busy, if 
not fully, in the cultivation of his own land or in some other occupations. 


4°12. The unemployment of a casual labourer was very high as compared 
to that of an attached worker, the respective period of unemployment being 
94 and 17. 


*89-6 per cent of the cultivable land was brought under the plough, 44°3 per cent, of it we 
irrigated and 58-5 per cent sown more than once. The region also received a heavy rainfall. 
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4°13. About 55 per cent of the unemployment was* due to want of work. 
Unemployment due to want of work was low during July and November to Jan- 
uary and high during September and October. July is the busy month when 
the transplantation of aman rice and the harvesting of aus rice are undertaken. 
November to January is the period when the harvesting of aman is in full swing. 
Though some harvesting is done in September, no important agricultural opera- 
tion is carried out in October. Unemployment was, therefore, high during this 
period. 


4°14. Unemployment generally decreased from south to north. This is 
understandable as employment decreased from north to south. Similarly 
unemployment was more in the west than in the east. The zonal details are 
given below. 


STATEMENT V. 


Unemployment of adult males in the zones. 


Number of 
days during 
Zones which an | 
adult male 
casual worke 
er was un-| 

employed - 


I dd fa se * is £ ay ea 54 } 
II ae =% a ee mS Be ws oe 88 
ILE fees 4s af os oe és ow oe 88 
IV 2 Hs oe ares ar ee os ap 110 
vj oe af aa of we 5 an re 148 


VIDS +t oe ve a 3 ee “5 % 55 
VILIEW ae “ Sr a4 “% ¥ of 88 


Note.—These figures relate only to those workers who were employed on wagesa 


4-15, It is striking that Cooch Behar (zone VIII) which afforded fairly 
high employment to labourers should record a high unemployment figure: as 
well. None of the sample agricultural labour families in this zone had any land 
which could offer some self-employment. 


*The unemployment figure given in Table 3 as also in para. 4°11 is the average for only 97-7 
per cent of workers who actually reported wage-employment during the different months of the 
year. Assuming that theremaining 2-3 prcent workers were either wholly unemployed through- 
out the year or fully self empl yed in occupations other than wage-earning, the average number of 
day for which a worker was unemployed for wages worked out to 87 days. 
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5. Wages— 


5.1. Wages.—The principal source of income of the agricultural workers is 
wages from agricultural and non-agricultural labour. Wage income from 
agricultural labour amounted to about 65 per cent. of the total income from 
all sources. Income from non-agricultural labour amounted to 16.4 per cent. 


5.2. Modes of wage-payment in agricultural and wage rates are discussed. 
below separately for casual and attached workers. 


CASUAL WORKERS (Tasies 4 anp 5) 


5-3. Modes of wage-payment.—Agricultural labourers were usually paid on 
time-rates; these accounted for 97 per cent. of mandays worked. Wages on 
piece basis were not much in vogue ; only about 3 per cent. of the mandays were 
paid in this way. In a few villages in zones II, III and VI payment on piece 
basis was made for transplanting, harvesting and threshing operations. 
Piece rates were paid.more often in cash than in kind. 


5-4. As far as time-rates were concerned, the payment was made either 
in cash, or in kind or partly in cash and partly in kind. Among these three 
modes of payments, cash was the most prevalent, covering about 81 per cent 
of mandays worked. Kind payment covered 13 per cent. of man-days. 
All wage-payments usually included perquisites in the form of fried rice or 
murt and occasionally tea. The following statement gives the details 
about modes of wage-payment :— 


STATEMENT VI 


Percentage distribution of the total man-days worked by all casual workers 
according to modes of wage payment. 


Percentage of total man-days* 


Mode of wage payment Zones 
(Time and piece) ——$ —_—|————_— —_— 
I Ir Ill IV Vv vI VII | VIII) State 
1A. With perquisites— 

(t) Cash .. .. {100-0 | 37-5 | 65-8 | 71-3 | 97-0 | 68-6 |100-0 |100-0 | 75-2 

(it). Kind .. ae a 55:8 | 3:5 Sis oe 8-9 Pe a Rif. 
(iit) Cash and kind .. se SO) eso 7-3 Sis 4-0 ee a 4-0 

B. Without perquisites— 

(i) Cash .. a se L3G On 1621 ly SO) r-0 ws Mi 6-6 

(ii) Kind .. a5 40 0-4 9-2 hoy bs Wie? b3 oh 7:6 
(iii) Cash and kind a oe 0-6 | 4:1 fs 0-3 6 i 1:2 
Total oN 100-0 109-0 100-0. 100-0 100-0 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 \160-0 


oo ee ae a SE 
*The total man-days include 9-6 per cent. days of women and 1 per cent. days of children. 
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5-5. The statement shows wide variations in the modes of wage-payments 
in different zones. Although the State average shows that cash payment with 
perquisites was the most common mode of payment, in zone II about 56 per cent 
of mandays were paid in kind with perquisites. In zone VI payments in kind 
covered 26 per cent. of man-days. A further examination showed that during 
these days the workers were employed against kind advances taken during the 
lean season of the year. In zones I, VIJ and VIII no mode other than cash with 
perquisites, was in existence. This may be partly due to the fact that in areas 
such as Darjeeling (zone I), Nadia (zone VII), and Cooch-Behar (zone VIII), 
cash crops like fruits, vegetables, tea and jute are of considerable importance. 
Further, the Benga] Famine of 1943 led to greater realisation on the part of 
the producer to conserve grains, by dog away as far as possible with 
payment in grains. 


5:6. Wage-rates.—The cash equivalent of wages were obtained by evaluat- 
ing the payments in kind, and the perquisites given at the ruling retail 
prices. The average wage rate was worked out by weighting the wage 
rates by the number of man-days worked. 


The weighted average wage rate of the adult male worker on agricultural 
operations worked out to Rs. 1-11-0 and that of the woman worker amounted 
to Rs. 1-0-6. It will be noted, however, that the number of women workers in 
West Bengal was meagre and further they were employed only on a few 
operations. Thus the wage-rates of men and women are not comparable. 
Tn the eight zones of West Bengal, the average wage rates of adult male workers 
in agricultural labour were as follows :— 


STaTEMENT VIT 
Average wage rates of adult male workers 


ZONE 
(Rs. As. Ps.) 
J II it IV Vv VI VII | VIII 


LS) 4/24 4101 1380 914 31 23 lel 45 bb OR Ores ors 


Average wages for 
all agricultural 
operations. 
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In zones II and VIII where agricultural workers’ families were about 15 
per cent of the rural families, and the earning strength of the families 1-3 and 
1-2 respectively, the wage rates were higher than in other zones. The 
higher wage earnings might be due partly to the opportunities of employment 
in tea plantations of Jalpaiguri district (zone I). 


5-7. Wage rates on agricultural operations—In West Bengal, wages were 
higher in operations, such as transplanting, harvesting and threshing and 
lower in weeding and preparatory operations. The rates were higher in these 
operations presumably because of the seasonal demand for labour. The state- 
ment below indicates the average wage rates for different agricultural operations. 


& 
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STATEMENT 


The average daily wages (in Rs.) of adult casual agricultural workers 


rr 


Zone—1I Zone—II Zone—III Zone—IV 
Agricultural operations af 
, Men /|Women Men | Women| Men Women| Men Women 
I. Agricultural operations— 
(t) Preparatory oot (ly COMO Lana OMS) £00) BY 113 0 fs 15 Dee 
(14-0) | (18-3) | (3-2) (2-8) (5+3) 
: 

(ii) Ploughing cogeelt Eee as: A 213 0 <d abi oy 53 2° OG 
(16-7) (36-0) (22 +3) (10-2) 
(iii) Sowing » (L-6 81, 9°0 12° 8.0.12 17 ase p |) elas 
(4-6) | (1-3) | (4-5) | (3-5) | (1-8) (0-6) 

(iv) Transplanting .. {1 8 Oj1 3 2/214 5 |2 114-51 6 0:12 70 (Ooi 


3 2 
(6-4) | (12-4) | (13-2) | (14-9) | (13-8) | (33-9) | (12-8) | (40-7) 


(v) Weeding See OO aie 2 ae Oey 5 #11 2-11 0: POT VO aea siete 
(11-5) | (21-2) (3-3) (7-5) (9-3) (8-3) | (10-7) 
(vt) Irrigating ean le Gee OF| lee aed ate 2 5.0/|114 5 a 114 5 
ct} (-1) (+9) 1. 441-0) (2-4) 
(vit) Harvesting fl 6 511 1 713 6 5/2 6 5/2 0 6 89 7 oun 


7 
(21-5) | (32-1) | (19-8) | (11-1) | (12-8) | (26-2) | (18-5) | (4-3) 


(viti) Threshing oe OL 6) Ie Eb O22 S180 30 21 7/1 8 0 \¥eroeoes 


! 

(1-0) | (1:6) | (7-5) (4:7) | (6-3) | (14-2) | (7-7) 

(iz) Others of {1 6 Bil 1 Niel 7 | 4.) ft 9 el 5) ee 
(1-8) (4-0) (+9) (-9) (5) | (30-3) 

All operations -- 1 8 4/1 1 2/2141) 12 8 811138 9 if 6 111 1¢ugeen 


(77°5) | (91-0) | (88-4) | (30-2) (83-0) | (75-7) | (72-8) | (63-7 ) 


II. Non-agricultural labour O/11..9'°7 12 0 011 BROT 7.10657 5 17 ee ee oe 
(2-5) (9:0) | (11-6) | (69-8) | (17-0) (24-3) | (27-2) | (36-3) 


Note.—The figures in brackets are percentages of total mandays worked. 
*Negligibles 
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Vill 


an the different zones. 


Zone—V OS RE aa aT DR a Zone—VII Zone—VIII State 
Men Wemen Men , Women Men Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 
La pe? 1S eZ Ol 1S On rs 21) 52 1 8 O 1/0 12 10 
(1-4) (10-8) (11-8) (4-6) (21-7) (6-9) (94) 
Pols 2 13 2 014 5 1 Pn 8 ey? Lt 0 142 5 
(9-3) (18-0) (-5) (12-8) (43-9) (15-9) | (*) 
| 
Ie his 2 teeomee 014 5 1 65 2 5 We eh 0) 0 
(2-6) (3-0) (1-1) (1-6) (3-4) (2-0) | (1) 
200 Yesad ito 0 T1370 25 Pigea yet. 4 
(18-6) (12-3) (24-2) (14-7) (6-9) (13-0) | (21-4) 
es) 1 5 0] 013 0| 1 8 . 1 8 6lo14 5 
(3-9) (7-2) (15-4) (8-2) (7-4) | (4-6) 
114 1 6 5 09 7 111 2/911 2 
(°4) (1-5) (°8) (1-5) (*) 
114 5 6 Leon O 014 5 Tee 0 717 Pa lay a7 LL OM eae l en, 
(18-0) (20:5) (21-8) (24-7) (19-0) (21-0) | (21-9) 
LEE. 2 ae 16 5 014 5 113 0 2 3 yr a ole yt 
(14:1) (12-4) (65) (5°7) (1-8) (10-6) | (6-2) 
il a ae Ue Gwe 10 0 114 5 LASVOle 17 
(-2) (1-1) (-7) (+1) (0-8) | (4-1) 
\ 
bs nts 1 4 5 014 2 L929 210 3 UL OF Ten OMG 
(68-4) (87-2) (82-8) (72-5) (96-7) ¢{79-1) | (79-2) 
ea caiaa aeenuabimnad: = ————— 9 —— —$—— 
ia sie te 5 0 013 0 19 7 0 0 19 0lo13 4 
(31-6) (12-8) (17-2) (27-5) (3-3) (20-9) | (20-8) 


M/N132MofLabour 
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There were greater variations in wage earnings in zone II and zone IV but in 
zone VIII variations were not of as great a magnitude. In zone I, wage earn- 
ings varied from Rs. 1-6-5 in preparatory, sowing and weeding operations to 
Rs. 1-14-5 in ploughing. In zone IV, lowest wage was Rs. 1-9-7 in weeding 
and preparatory operations and it was Rs. 2 in ploughing, transplanting and 
harvesting operations. The statement also indicates that greater opportunities 
of employment were available in ploughing, transplanting, weeding and harvest- 
ing operations. 

Wages also tend to vary according to mode of wage-payment. No sig- 
nificant conclusion can, however, be drawn as they do not relate to the same 
areas and the same operations. 


5-8. Frequency distribution of mandays worked in agriculture according to 
daily wages.—In the earlier sections, it was observed that wage rates not only 
varied according to operations but also according to modes of wage 
payment. In some villages wages were higher than in others. All these fac- 
tors taken together led to wide dispersion of wages in the State asa 
whole. The statement below indicates the position. 


STATEMENT IX 
Distribution of mandays according to levels of daily wages in agriculture 


Percentage of mandays of 


Levels of daily wages Men Women 
workers workers 
1&3 than de to .. = fe a 33 0-2 9-4 
As. 10 — 14 ts Pe AE: Ne 5 5-4 22°9 
As. 14— 18 ae be Hs = se 11-9 32:3 
} As. 18 — 22 aS “A ss ax Ae 12:1 17-7 
| As. 22 — 26 Pa eee re at c 13-0 10-4 
| As. 26—30 a a, 5 ol + 22-1 4-2 
As. 30 — 34 40 a ts ma ze 15-0 1:0 
As. 34andabove .. 4 ts Ae es 20-3 2-1 
Total percentage of days worked a es 100-0 100-0 
Mean wage in annas Pas cs 27-0 16-6 
i Standard deviation aa i's 8-5 6-4 
Co. efficient of variation ie 31:5. 38-6 


The mean wage for men was 27 as. with a standard deviation of 8-5 as. and 
a co-efficient of variation of 31-5. The mandays put in by men were more or 
less evenly distributed over the various wage groups. The wage range con- 
taining the mean viz., 26 as.—30 as. accounted for only about 22 per cent. of 
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the mandays putin bythem. About 35 per cent. of the mandays were paid at 
a higher wage rate and 43 per cent. at a lower wage rate. Low wages, 7.e., wages 
lower than 2/3rd the mean wage, were paid for 17-5 per cent. of the mandays. 
The mean wage for women was 16°6 as. with a standard deviation of 6-4 as 
The co-efficient of variation was 38-6 which means that the dispersion of wages 
of women was higher than that of men. The wage range containing the mean 
2.€., 14 as.--18 as. accounted for 32°3 per cent. of the mandays worked by women. 
The two adjacent wage groups (viz. 10—14 as. and 18—22 as.) accounted for 
22-9 and 17-7 per cent. of the mandays. These three groups alone thus ac- 
counted for 72-9 per cent. of the mandays worked. The higher wage groups 
accounted for a further 17-7 per cent. Only 9-4 per cent. of the mandays was 
paid at low wage 7.e., below 10 as. The zonal dispersion of wages is indicated 
in Statement X. 


For men, the percentage of mandays paid at low wage (1.e., roughly below 
2/3rd the mean wage) was relatively high in zones II to VI, the frequency of 
low wage payment being the highest in zone III, wiz., 20-7 per cent. of the 
mandays put inby men. Such low wage payment for women was noticed only 
in zones III, IV,and VI, the percentage of mandays paid at such rate being 
about 3, 26 and 14 respectively. 


5:9. Mean wage and standard deviation.—Table 4 indicates further the 
frequency distribution of wage earnings according to modes of wage payment. 
The mean wage for all modes worked out to As. 27 for adult male workers and 
16-6 for adult female workers with the standard deviations of As. 8-5 and 6-4 
respectively. 


5-10. Wage rates in non-agricultural labour.—In the section on employ- 
ment, it was observed that opportunities for employment in non-agricultural 
labour were available on a considerable scale in zones I, III, IV, V and VII. 
The wage earning from non-agricultural labour averaged about Rs. 1 9 0 for 
men for the State. Compared to the wage earnings in agricultural operations, 
it was lower by about an anna anda half. Wage earnings in non-agricultural 
labom were lower than those in agricultural labour in zones II, III, IV, V and 
VII. In zone I only, wage earning in non-agricultural labour was higher 
than wage earning in agriculture by about annas 8. In zone VII, non-agricul- 
tural wage was almost the same as that in agriculture. ; 


5-11. Attached workers—No attached worker was found in any of the 
sample villages in zones I and II, or in the southern portions of the districts of 
24 Parganas and of Contai and Tamluk sub-divisions. Attached workers were 
employed in the remaining zones. 


There was no uniformity in the terms of contract of employment. Generally, 
attached workers were engaged either as farm or domestic servants 
known locally as mahindars and kisans respectively. The annual remunera- 
tion of the Mahindars was about Rs. 100/- either in cash or in paddy of equiva- 
lent value. Besides this, he was given two meals a day, evaluated at abou 
As. 10, and two dhotis and two pieces of cloth during the year. 
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5°12. Kisans were not generally engaged on cash wages. The most 
common method was to allow the attached worker one-third share of the pro- 
duce of the land he cultivated, the cost of cultivation being borne by the em- 
ployer. This resembles the adhi system under which the produce of the land 
cultivated by the adhiar is generally shared equally between the landlord and 
the adhiar. Some employers allotted one bigha of land to the attached worker 
on the condition that he would work in the employer’s field during the busy 
season on daily wages which were less by As. 8 than the wages paid to casual 
workers for the same operation. Workers who were allowed daily meals at the 
employer’s house were usually given the option to receive 12 maunds of paddy 
a year in lieu of meals. 


Children were employed as domestic servants known locally as bagals. 
They were paid about Rs. 50 a year and were given the same perquisites as 
adults. 


6. Woman and child labour 


A. Woman labour 


6-1. In West Bengal, it is not customary for women to work in the fields. 
To some extent it may be due to the prevalence of purdah system among Muslim 
families who still form a part of the agricultural labour force in West Bengal. 
It may also be due to the fact that an important section of the agricultural 
labour in the State consists of migratory labour who are mostly men. Women 
thus constituted only 11-2 per cent. of the wage earners. Women could not 
also devote many days for wage-paid employment in agriculture as they were 
required to attend to domestic duties. Women, thus contributed 8-8 per cent. 
of the total man-days, the number of days worked per women worker being 152 
days in agricultural labour and 36 days in non-agricultural labour. Husking 
of paddy was an important source of non-agricultural employment for the 
women. Some women were found to carry loads and to work as part-time 
housemaids. 


6-2. There were only 5 instances of women working as attached workers. 
Ninety-six per cent. of the women were casual labourers. The number of days 
worked by a casual woman worker was 183 of which, 48 days were spent, each 
in transplanting and harvesting and 62 days in non-agricultural labour, mainly 


husking paddy. 


6:3. No woman was employed in the coastal region (zone V) and in two 
out of three zones bordering Pakistan, viz., zones VII and VIII. In zone III, 
another border zone, woman labour was employed but the number of days 
worked per worker was the lowest in this zone, wiz., 118 days. Employment 
per worker was the highest, viz., 234 days in zone II. The general dearth of 
labour noticed in this malaria infected zone might have caused comparatively 
longer period of employment of women in this area. Wage-rates of women 
workers were found to be lower than those for adult male workers in all the 
zones of the State. In transplanting, weeding and harvesting operations also, 
the wage rates of women were lower than those of men workers. 
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6:4. The State average wage rate for women worked out to Rs. 1-0-6. 
In zones I, II, III and IV wages were higher than the average for the State. 
In zone VI, the wage-rate was Re. 0-14-2. Non-agricultural wage rate was 
lower in all the zones except in zone I which afforded employment to women 
as coolies, and work on road construction. 


B. Child labour 


6-5. Child labour constituted only 2-3 per cent. of the wage earners. A 
little more than half of these children were casual labourers and the rest 
attached. Attached child labourers were generally engaged for grazing cattle 
and for work during busy seasons. An attached child worker was employed 
for as many as 326 days in agricultural labour and 20 days in non-agricultural 
labour—thus making a total of 346 days. The total employment of a casual 
child worker was only 152 days. Though he was found to work in all 
agricultural operations, his employment as measured by mandays 
worked was substantial only in harvesting which offered employment for 
62 days. 


6-6. Child workers were mostly employed in zones I, III and VI. 


6-7. Generally, wages of children were paid for in cash with perquisites. 
Their mean daily wage was Rs. 1-9-7 with a standard deviation of As.7. When 
the wages were paid in kind, the mean wage worked out .to Rs. 1-14-0. 


7. Income 


7-1. Table 6 gives the average annual income of different categories 
of families of agricultural workers from different sources. The weighted 
average annual income per family was Rs. 622. The income of the 
families of attached workers was more (Rs. 718) than that of the casual workers 
(Rs. 612). For families with some small plots of land to cultivate, the 
average income per family was more than that of the families without land. 
Income from agricultural labour formed the bulk of the total income of 
the agricultural workers ; Rs. 404 or about 65 per cent. of the total income was 
obtained from this source alone. The second important source of income was 
non-agricultural labour accounting for 16 per cent. of the total income. 


7-2. Agricultural workers with land obtained a larger share of their total 
income from agricultural labour than from other sources. However, unlike 
workers without land they did not depend almost entirely on this source. The 
casual workers’ families with land obtained as much as 45 per cent. of their 
income from sources other than agricultural labour, the corresponding figures 
for that of the attached workers being about 33 percent. In the case of a 
family of casual workers without land about 79 per cent. of the income was 
obtained from agricultural labour, while the attached workers family without 
land got 80 per cent. 


7-3. The statement below gives the average annual income of agricultural 
labour families from different sources. 
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In zone I, the average annual income of the casual labour families was the 
highest, namely, Rs. 922—the incomes were also high in zones II, III and VIII. 
In zone I land was intensively cultivated providing greater opportunities for 
employment in agriculture. As the villages in the zone were near the hill 
stations, opportunities for non-agricultural labour were also available to agri- 
cultural workers. The agricultural workers in this zone also derived a substan- 
tial portion of their income from occupations other than farming. In zone II, 
the conditions were similar although the opportunities for non-agricultural em- 
ployment were not as ample asin zone I. In zone III the reasons for a higher 
average income per family were probably the larger size of earning 
strength, larger proportion of families with land and the scope for viilage 
handicrafts which fetched on an average Rs. 126 per year. Income was rela- 
tively high in zone VIII also where opportunities of employment in agriculture 
were better because of the larger holdings in the zone. Agricultural labour 
families formed only 15 per cent. of the total families in the villages and the 
earning strength of the families was as low as 1°2. These factors 
led to greater opportunities and higher wage earnings in agricultural 
operations. The lowest income, namely, Rs. 538, was in zone VII. The 
factors responsible for this low income per family were mainly lower 
earning strength perfamily and meagre scope for employment. Average 
incomes in zones [V, V and VI ranged between Rs. 555 and Rs. 594. Like 
zone III, in zone V also, the proportion of agricultural labour families with 
land was significant, 7.e., 50 per cent., so that about Rs. 66 or 12 per cent. of the 
total income was obtained from land. Similarly, income from ‘ occupations 
other than farming ’ and ‘ other sources ’ accounted for 21 per cent. 


7:4. The income per capita for ca:ual workers’ families in the State was 
Rs. 160. The highest per capita income was in zone II (Rs. 264) and the 
lowest in zone V (Rs. 132). 


8. Consumption expenditure 


8:1. The details of consumption expenditure of agricultural labour 
families are given in Table 7. The average annual income was Rs. 622 as 
against an annual average expenditure of Rs. 636 (excluding expenditure on 
ceremonies which was Rs. 4). Thus the average annual deficit per family was 
Rs. 18. 


8°2. The average annual income and expenditure of the families of casual 
workers showed a deficit of Rs. 21. In the families of attached workers there 
was a net surplus of Rs.12. It was observed that a family of casual workers 
with land had a greater deficit (Rs. 29) in the family budget than that without 
land (R:. 15). The attached workers with land, however, had a surplus of 
Rs. 55 per family. The casual worker in the families with land like his attached 
counterpart had to ‘support a larger family but he had the disadvantage of 
fewer opportunities for wage-paid employment in agriculture. 
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The average annual expenditure in different zonés is given in the state- 
ment below. 


STATEMENT XII 


Average annual income and expenditure per family in the different zones. 


Average Annual Expendi- 
ee ee EEL OLE ub LONO te 
Zone Size of Earning Income | Expendi- |ceremonies | to 5+6 
the family | strength | per family| ture per 
family 
] 2 3 4 5 6 i 
Rs. Rs. 
I a ee 5:0 1:9 922 1009-7 23°6 0°89 
II 3-2 1-3 | 843 876-9 0-2 0-96 
10 ai 3°8 1:8 824 855°4 ail 0-96 
IV 3°8 1-2 568 580-0 3°6 0:97 
V 4-2 1:3 555 557-1 12 0-98 
VI 4:3 1:8 594 504°3 4°5 0-99 
VII 3-2 I-l 538 561-2 0:8 0-96 
Vill 3°7 1-2 836 825-6 2-9 1:10 
State ok 3°9 1-4 622 635-6 4-3 0:97 


The high annual expenditure in zone I could be partly attributable to the 
average size of the family in this zone. The average size of the family in the 
zone was 5:0 as compared to the State average of 3:9. The average annual 
income and expenditure in zone VI almost balanced each other but for the 
expenditure on ceremonies. In all the zones except zone VIII the budgets 
leaned nearly on the expenditure side. 


8:3. The annual expenditure per consumption unit* worked out to 
Rs. 200°4 with a standard deviation of Rs. 93. The average annual 
expenditure per consumption unit was slightly higher, wz., Rs. 205 in 
case of attached workers, the corresponding figure for casual workers families 
being Rs. 200. The respective standard deviations of the annual expenditure 
per consumption unit, were Rs. 69 and Rs. 95. These figures show that the 
spread of expenditure differed widely as between the two categories of 
families. The standard deviation was comparatively small in the case of 
families of workers with land, either casual or attached. Table 9 gives fuller 
details. 


*According to Lusk’s co-efficients. 
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The average annual expenditure per adult consumption unit in the different 
zones 1s given below. 
StateMENT XIII 
Expenditure per consumption unit in the different zones 


Annual _ 
expenditure 
Zone per Standard 
consumption] deviation 
unit 
(Rs.) (Rs.) 
I of Be! aa a ae ue 249-1 79+9 | 
II at At oa af are 7 321-7 191-3 
Ill oye a 54 aye sf ae 265-0 122-6 | 
IV nm Zt ¥ a3 ‘. a 191-7 67-4 | 
Vv A i" A peut Pict mt 164-7 57-6 | 
VI 2 “4 L ‘i 4 5 169-5 59-2 | 
Vil Re < rm ee aS * 221°6 82-5 
Vill oe ie te hic 4 we oe 259-2 111-7 
State ve 200-4 93-0 


The percentage expenditure on consumption groups was as follows :— 


STATEMENT XIV 
Percentage Expenditure on consumption groups. 


Percentage expenditure on* 


Zones Food Clothing Fuel & House-rent | Services & : 

& footwear lighting & repairs |miscellaneous} 

I a ait 76-9 8-3 iia 1-8 0-3 12-7 
II is te 86-7 5:1 1-4 0-7 6-1 
Il oy ale 90-0 3°9 1-0 1-4 3°7 
IV = Ae 84-9 5-0 hoes} 1-0 7:35 
V sc jis 83°8 4-2 1-8 1-4 8-8 
VI 8 3 82-9 5-5 1-2 0:8 9-6 
AA alin a at 90-3 2-6 V1 0-7 5-3 | 
Vill ate ae 91:3 2°3 0:38 5-6 | 
State Fs erat 4-7 1-3 oar 0-9 77 


*The break-up of each item is given in the Annexure on cost of living Index. 
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8:4. Food.—Taking the State as a whole the agricultural labour family 
spent on an average Rs. 543 on food or 85:4 per cent. of the total consumption 
expenditure Table 8 gives fuller details. The diet of the agricultural lab- 
ourers consisted mostly of the cheapest variety of rice, fish and some 
vegetables. The workers generally took cold rice (Bhya Bhat) in the morning 
just before starting the day’s work. They were habituated to take chatni as 
an item in their diet. The Muslims generally ate meat. The quantity and 
quality of the labourers’ diet varied according to employment and earnings. In 
the busy season, the agricultural workers consumed coarse rice, dal and vege- 
tables. In the slack season, they took bovled rice, salt and vegetables. Fish 
was taken generally ; it was not purchased but was caught from a river or a 
canal nearby. 


_ The expenditure on cereals accounted for almost 63 per cent. of the ex- 
penditure on food. The consumption of wheat was negligible. Excluding rice 
which was the staple food of agricultural workers, other cereals included millet 
and maize. Roughly 24-5 ounces of cereals per day per consumption unit 
or 26°0 ounces per capita per day was consumed. This includes the cereal 
content of perquisites. Table 11 gives fuller details. The zonal intake of 
cereals excluding perquisities is given below :— 


STATEMENT XV 


Intake of cereals 


Quantity of cereals con- 
sumed in ounces per day 
Zones | 
Per Per 
consumption capita 
unit 
I re ote fe 36 10 3% "19-5 16-0 
II ae sf hic a A ee 23-8 20-1 
III eee re ne =e oe 6 26-3 22-1 
IV exe bee s in wre = 18-0 14-2 
Vv “f os de oe es te 20-9 16-9 
yas J Se a aes oe Bo 20-6 16-8 
Ad: <% “e a oe on a: Wigs) 13-8 
VIII - oF <a ae Se Bos 20-6 17-8 
: ) 


The high intake of cereals in zone II may partly be attributed to the 
predominance of wages in kind. Also workers took their wages in advance 
during the !ezan months. The quantity of cereals consumed was compara- 
tively high in zone III. The proportion of agricultural labour families 
with land was higher in this zone, and these families got loans in the form of 
foodgrains from employers. Almost 31 per cent. of the total expenditure on 
food in zone VI was accounted for by food perquisites. The corresponding 
figures for zones I, II and VIII, were 25, 23 and 20 percent. respectively. The 
statement in the Annexure gives the break-up of the expenditure on food 
perquisites. 
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Less than 2 per cent of the total food expenditure was spent on pulses- 
On an average, the quantity of pulses consumed per capita per day worked out 
only to 0:4 ounces. 


The expenditure on protective foods like milk and milk products, meat, 
fish, eggs and vegetables was also negligible, the total expenditure on all these 
items being Rs. 22. 


8°5. Clothing and footwear.—An agricultural labour family spent, on an 
average, Rs. 30 on this group or 4°8 per cent. of total expenditure. Important 
items of clothing of men were, shirt—fatua* and a napkin—gamcha. Women 
usually wore saree, blouse and petticoat. The expenditure on different items of 
clothing and footwear was higher in zone I, because of the colder climate of 
this zone. 


8°6. Fuel and lughting.—Kerosene oil and match boxes were the two main 
items under this head. In zone III an expenditure of Rs. 3 was incurred on 
fuelonly. The average annual expenditure on this item worked out to Rs. 8°1 
or 1-3 per cent of the total consumption expenditure. 


8:7, House rent and repairs.—Only about 0-9 per cent. of the total con™ 
sumption expenditure was incurred on house rent and repairs. Most of the 
agricultural labour families had their own houses and the expenditure incurred 
was mainly on repairs. The typical house of an agriculural labour family was 
a single room hut with thatched roof and bamboo walls. Some portion of 
this room was used as kitchen as well. The following statement taken from 
the General Family Survey Report gives the average number of persons, per 
room for all surveyed families :— 


STATEMENT XVI 
| Number of persons per room 


Average number of persons per room © 


Zones All ‘Apriouléanalt Agricultural 

families family labour 

family 
Tone.’ A a ~ Rs SB eae 3°6 4-1 
ft ie is a i ms 2°8 2°8 3:0 
NDE ie sie & oe scaled. 3-0 3-0 80 
baLY fice ee aif as a 3°8 3-8 3-5 
Verte: aye te ra he 4-1 4-2 3°5 
WI guie ws sy > ae 3°8 3°8 3°8 
VII ae Py Ne .* 3°8 4-0 3:5 
VIII | ‘e df are ud 2-9 2-9 2-7 
ae All sample villages tei 3:6 3°6 Pe 3°6 


* Fatua—Half-slewed vest. 
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There was no marked variation in the number of persons per room among 
the three classes of families; but the rooms in the houses of agricultural 
labour families were comparatively small in size. About 99 per cent. of the 
houses of agricultural labour families were kacha. 


8:8. Services and miscellaneous.—The expenditure on services included the 
payments made to Brahmin, washerman, doctors etc. Under miscellaneous, 
items expenditure on bidi, cigarette, tobacco, pansupari, liquor, education 
etc. is included. About 8 per cent. of the total expenditure was incurred on 
this group. 

The expenditure on services and miscellaneous was the highest in zone I 
accounting for 13 per cent. of the total expenditure. Zone III recorded the 
lowest expenditure on this group, viz., 4 per cent. of the total expenditure. 


The average expenditure on tobacco and intoxicants worked out co Rs. 25: 
per family. Bidi, tobacco and liquor were consumed by almost all agricultural 
labourers. Out of Rs. 127 spent by an agricultural labour family on services. 
and miscellaneous items in zone I, about Rs. 105 were spent on tobacco and 
intoxicants. Only 0:1 per cent of the total expenditure was incurred on 
education of children in zone II. The expenditure on washing soap varied 
between Rs. 1-6-0 in zone IV and Rs. 10 in zone I. 


9. Economic levels of ling > 

9-1. The distribution of expenditure of agricultural labour families in diffe- 
rent consumption groups according to levels of living is givenin Table 10. About 
69 per cent of the families belonged to the group “ Rs. 101—Rs. 250’ per- 
consumption unit. The largest single concentration (31 per cent.) was in the 
group Rs. 151—200. 


9:2. The average size of the family in consumption unit decreased with an 
increase in the level of living. Onthe other hand, the consumption of cereals. 
and pulses increased with the increase in the level of living. The position is 
illustrated by the following statement :— 


StateMenT XVII 


Quantity consumed 


Percentage of} Average per Consumption unit 
Levels of living families size in in ounces per day 

surveyed  |consumption |—— re 

unit Cereals Pulses 
Raa 0: — ‘50 i " : ie was 
Re. 51 — 100 = ns 3°6 5-0 10°5 0:4 
Rs. 101 — 150 a a 16:7 4-1] 14-1 0:4 
Rs. 151 — 200 ae ms 30-8 3-4 15-9 0°7 
Rs. 201 — 250 Fa 3° 21-6 3:0 16:2 0:7 
Rs. 251 — 300 ie dis 13-1 2:6 18-4 0-7 
Rs. 301 — 350 i. a 8-3 2-2 20-6 1+ 
Rs. 351 and above .F os 5-9 2-2 32-5 0:7 

All families ve 100-0 3-2 16-2 0- 
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The increase in the quantity of cereals and pulses with rise in the level 
of living shows the existence of unsatiated demand even for primary 
necessities. 


9°3. There was no family in the lowest expenditure group, viz., Rs. 0 to 50 
About 6 per cent. of the families were in the highest group ze, Rs. 350 
and above. The average size of the family inthis group was 2°5 and the 
percentage expenditure on food was 88. 


The percentage expenditure on food did not vary significantly as between 
the different levels of living. It ranged from 84:4 per cent. in the groups 
Rs. 50—100 to 86:2 in the next higher groups. . 

10. Indebtedness 


10-1. About 32 percent. of the, families were indebted. The average 
-debt per indebted family was only Rs. 34. The annual debt per indebted family 
as well as the percentage of these families to the total did not vary significantly 
as between casual and attached workers’ families. 


The following figures illustrate the position :— 


StaTEMENT XVIII 


Annual debt per family 


Percentage of| Annual debt 
families per family 
indebted (in Rs.) 

| Casual families i S. A ss £3 31-3 34 
Attached families .. as dk ze | 37°5 35 
| All families - ma ie ot is 31-9 34 


Agricultural labour families with land incurred greater debt than landless 
families. Attached workers with land were indebted to a greater extent than 
casual workers with land. 


10:2. Table 12 gives the extent, purpose and distribution of debt in the 
different strata of agricultural labour families. Of the total debt of Rs. 34, 
Rs. 32 or 94 per cent. was utilised for consumption purposes. In other words, 
the problem of adjusting the deficit budget was the main reason of indebted- 
ness. Almost 6 per cent. was spent on social purposes. The important agencies 
providing loans were employers and friends and relatives, who contributed 
52 and 37 per cent. respectively. The attached worker could easily borrow 
from his employer. In fact, almost the entire debt incurred by the average 
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attached workers’ family was obtained from the employers. Co-operative 
societies did not function except in zone II, where 58 per cent 
of the total debt was taken from these societies. Money-lenders contributed 
about 41 per cent. of the total debt in zone I. Almost 73 per cent. of the total 
debt was taken from friends and relatives in zone VII. The following table 
shows the percentage distribution of loans by agencies :— 


STATEMENT XIX 


Percentage of loans by sources 


| 
Zone Employers | Money- Co-operative] Friends Shopkeepers 
lenders societies and 
relatives 
M xs ma 58-3 40-6 ieT 
II ky ‘i 23-9 6-3 57:9F Be 11-9 
lil re ss 64-4 35-6 
IV st Se 49-4 ~ 1-5 oF 44-3 4-8 
Vv ot ne 58-0 12-3 29-4 0:3 
VI oc “ae 56-8 23-7 sa: 15-5 3:9 
Vil Se an 19-7 fre a 73-2 on 
VALE or Be 44-4 12-5 ots 37-0 6-1 
State te 52-3 “ait 7:3 LTTE 36-9 3-5. 


*Out of an average debt of Rs. 17-2, Rs. 10 were supplied by co-operative societies. 


The average debt per indebted family was higher in zones III and V than 
the State average. This was so because the families held land on the basis of 
which they could borrow money. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
1. Coverage and size of the sample 

1:1. The Intensive Family Survey related to 59 villages selected on 
the basis of stratified random sampling. It covered a period of one year, 
March 1950 to February 1951. About 9,492 monthly schedules in Form 
III-A were collected and 791 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled 
therefrom. 

2. Size of agricultural labour families. 

2:1. According to the Intensive Family Survey, the average size per 
family for the State was 3:9 persons and the average earning strength 1-4. 
The size of the family was fairly largein ZonesI, Vand VI. In Zones V, VII 
and VIII there were no women and child earners. 

3. Employment and unemployment. 
A. Employment (Men).— 

3°1. Highty nine per cent. of the total hired man-days were put in by 
men and the rest by women and children. In a year, a man wage earner 
could secure employment for 200 days in agricultural labour and 46 days in 
non-agricultural labour like road and house repairing, digging of earth, 
clearing jungles, carrying loads, etc. 

3°2. Casual labourers accounted for 89°3 per cent. of the wage earners. 
Amongst them, men contributed 89°5 per cent. of the mandays—the main 
avenues of employment being ploughing, transplanting, harvesting and non- 
agricultural labour which accounted for 70°8 Pe cent. of the mandays put in 
by men. 
‘ 3°3. A casual man worker was employed for 238 days in a year, the em- 
ployment in important operations being, 42 days in ploughing, 35 days in 
transplanting, 51 days in harvesting and 50 days in non-agricultural labour. 

3°4. The employment of the casual adult male labourer decreased from 
north to south, the number of days employed per worker being 268 days in the 
northern most zone (zone I) and 77 days in the coastal region (zone V). Again 
the employment of a labourer was more in the east (viz., 274 days in zone VII) 
than in the west (vz., 240 days in zone VI). Employment in non-agricultural 
labour was relatively high in zones I, IV, V and VII. 

B. Unemployment.— 

3°5. An adult male was unemployed on wages for 85 days ina year— 
the corresponding figures for a male worker in the casual and attached family 
being 94 and 17 days respectively. 

3°6. About 55 per cent. of the unemployment was due to want of work. 
Unemployment was low during July and November to January and high during 
September and October. 

4. Wages. 

4:1. Income from agricultural labour amounted to 65 per cent. of total 
income of an average agricultural labour family. Non-agricultural labour 
contributed 16 per cent. of total income. 

4:2. Wages were paid mostly on time rates (97 per cent) and the 
predominant mode of payment was cash with perquisites. In zone II, only as 
many as 56 per cent. of mandays were paid in kind with perquisites. 
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4°3. The average wage rate weighted by man-days worked of the adult 
male worker on agricultural operations was Rs. 1-11-0. The daily wage rate of 
the woman worker amounted to Rs. 1-0-6. Wages were higher in zones II and 
VIII mostly because of scarcity of labour in these two zones. There were 
greater variation: in wage earnings on different operations in zones II and IV. 


4-4, Wages in kind were usually lower than cash wages on the same opera- 
tions. 


4-5. In case of adult male workers, 17 per cent. of their wage days were 
paid at rates less than one-third the average rate. As regards non-agricultural 
wage rate, it was observed that in 5 out of eight zones non-agricultura] wage 
was lower than that for agricultural operations. 


4°6. Taking all modes of wage-payment into account, the mean wage work- 
ed out to As. 27°0 for the adult male worker and As. 16°6 for the adult female 
worker with the standard deviations of As. 8'5 and 6°4 respectively. 


5. Income 


5-1. The total income per family was Rs. 622, of which 65 per cent was 
deri ved from agricultural labour. 


5:2. The composition of income per family is given below :— 


STATEMENT I, 
Income per family 


ES ey 


Percentage 
Sources of income Income to total 
income 
Rs. 
Agricultural labour AS at 2 wy 404 6-0 
Non-agricultural labour ae a Ae ae 102 16-4 
Land He a Ms ~ he a5 45 7-2 
| Occupations other than farming i fs oe 61 9-8 
Other sources Ss te is vi ae 10 1-6 
Total ai 622 100-0 


6. Consumption expenditure 


6 1. The expenditure per family was Rs. 636 on different items of con- 
umption and Rs.4o0n ceremonies. The expenditure per consumption unit was 
M/N132MofLabour 
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Rs. 200 with a standard deviation of Rs. 93. 


6°2. The per capita expenditure for all families worked out to Rs. 163. 


6°3. The pattern of consumption was as follows :— 


STATEMENT II 


Percentage expenditure on different consumption groups 


| Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone 
Items I II Il IV V VI VII | VIII | State 
Food .. Se sa 2 76-9 | 86-7 | 90-0 “84-9 3°8 -g2-9 | go-3- 91:3 | 85-4 
“Clothing and footwear . 8-3 Oa SO) Ooo) Gs 2) (5°51 2° Oo Bes meee. 
uot andlieghttog fim Te Retin ee 1-0] 1-3], 1-84 1-2] 1-1) 00s8e meat 
Honse rent and repairs. . | 0-3 | 0-7 wide 10) wae 0-8 0-7 0-9 
Services and pieselianeoua 127) 61 3°7 way 8-8 Sih ) BoB. 5.6 4 7-6 


6:4, The major portion of the expenditure was incurred on food. The 
diet of the agricultural labourers consisted mostly of the cheapest variety of 
rice. On an average, about 24-5 ounces of cereals were consumed per day per 
consumption unit or 20°0 ounces per capita per day. This includes the cereal 
content of perquisites. 


7. Levels of living 


7°1. About 69 per cent. of the families were in the expenditure group 
Rs. 101—Rs. 250. Of this, 31 per cent. were in the group, Rs. 151—Rs. 200. 


7:2. The average size of the family in consumption unit decreased with 
an increase in the level of living. The consumption of cereals and pulses in- 
creased with an increase in the level of living. 


8. Cost of living. 

The enquiry provided ‘weights’ for the construction of cost of living: 
index numbers for the agricultural labourers. 
9. Indebtedness 


9-1. About 32 per cent. of the families were in debt. The average 
debt per indebted family was only Rs. 34. About 94 per cent. of the debt was 
utilised for consumption purposes. 


9-2. Employers and friends and relatives together contributed 9] per eent. 
of the total debt. 
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ANNEXURE I 
ZONE I 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Food Ae ae 776:5 76:9 
Clothing and footwear Ne 83°8 8:3 
Fuel and lighting , 18-5 1-8 
House-rent and repairs : 3°4 0-3 
Services and miscellaneous 2 127-5 12-7 
Total 1009-7 100-0 
Base period 
Average Unit of retail prices 
Items annual Weights quantity per unit of | 
expenditure quantity. } 
I. Food— 

(a) Cereals— 
Rice 170-7 16:9 \)1 Seer 010 O 
Millet 200-0 19-8 2 0 8 OF 
Maize 88-2 8-8 7. 0 8 6FE 

Total 458-9 45°5 : 

(6) Pulses— = oo 
Masur 21-0 2k » 014 6 
Arhar 7:4 Ont Bs 014 6 

Total 28-4 2°8 | 
Gur and sugar 6:7 Ons s Gur 1, 10% 
Spices .. 9-6 1-0 » 
Edible oil. . 37:8 3:7 sf 3.0 0 
Vegetables 0:5 sc ; Be : 
Salt 2 a. 10-7 1-1 ; One2 9 
Milk and milk products 0-4 ve 3 ak 
Meat, fish and eggs . . 18-3 IeSaie le Seer Fishl 4 0 f 
Others (focd perquisites*) 200-2 19-8 ae sts 
Tea ae ets 5:0 0-5 : 
Total 289 -2 28 °6 
Total for food 776°5 76-9 
* Break-up for food perquisites:— 
Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rice 59-3 5: 
Millet 69-5 6: 
Maize 30-6 3: 
Masur 7:3 0: 
Arhar 2°6 0: 
Total 169-3 16- 
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Zone I—contd. 


Base period 
Average Unit of retail prices | 
Items annual Weights | quantity | per unit of 
expenditure | quantity 
SONAL, | 
II. Clothing and footwear— | 
Dhoti ss at ag 10-0 1-0 | One 
Pyjama AS Be Bis oF0 0:9 | a 
Shirt sire _ “t 8-0 0:8 | By 
Coat +. ne Ait 10-0 1:0 oF 
Turban. nh * 1:5 | 0-1 
Saree Bes Bye ee 28-0 2:8 a | 
Blouse us &e “ie 5:0 0:5 One | 
Cloth (drill) .. ae sit 6-5 0-6 
Footwear .. ae Ae 5°8 0°6 
Total Aa 83-8 8-3 | | 
iw halagge : 
III. Fuel and lighting— | 
Kerosene oil a0 ae 11-0 1-1 | Per bottle | 
Match box .. ne a » 7-5 0:7 | Per box | 
Total ae 18-5 1:8 
IV. House-rent and repairs a 3.4 0°3 fe 
V. Services and miscellaneous 
Barber ie atts 4-0 0-4 
Washing soap fe ae 10-0 1-0 | 
Bidi, Cig. & Tobacco .. i, 28-5 2-8 | 1 Seer 1 Son 
Tohacco 
Pan supart .. ee ave 9-0 0-9 | 
Liquor 76-0 7-6 | 
Total Fe 127-5 12-7 | 
GRAND TOTAL ave 1009°7 100°0 | | 
‘ 


i 
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Zone II 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to total 
expenditure | expenditure | 
Food ote aie 760°5 86-7 | 
Clothing and footwear . 44-4 5-1 
Fuel and lighting - 12-4 1-4 
House rent and repairs . 6-2 0-7 | 
Services and miscellaneous : 53-4 6-1 
Total 876-9 100-0 
| Average Unit of Base period | 
Items annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
I. Food— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice 474-1] 54-1 | 1 Seer 010 6 
Wheat (oll 0:8 %» 010 0 
Total 481°2 54°9 
(b) Pulses— 
Kalai 7-0 0-8 %» ON) |! 
Masoor 2:2 0:3 99 O12 On 
Khesarv 9-0 1-0 n (eames () 
Total 18-2 2-1 
Gur and sugar | 9-4 1-1 is Gurl 3 6 
| Sugarl 4 0 
Spices ‘ 11-6 1:3 ‘ a 
Edible oil .. 28-0 3-2 |1 Seer 2e12) (0 
Vegetables 9-8 Foal 2 
Salt iG 0-8 One 2enG 
to 
0 3 6 
Milk and milk products 1:7 | 0-2 aes x 
Meat, fish and eggs .. 16-4 | 1-9,| 1 Seer Fish] 8 0 
*Others (food perquisites) 176-6 | 20-1 aA 
Total 261-1 | 29°7 
Total for food 760°5 | 86-7 
Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Average | Weights 
Items annual 
expenditure 
Rice 74 143-4 16-3 
Wheat BIEN 0-2 
Kalai 2-1 0-2 
Masur 0-7 0-1 
Khesari 2°7 0-3 
Total 151-0 fea 
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ZonE I1—contd. 


Average Base period 
Items Annual Unit of retail prices 
(expenditure | Weights quantity. | per unit of 
quantity 
| II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti re oe we 6-0 0:7} One 5 8 0 
Napkin .. ~ — 9-0 1-0 fs 6 a 0 
Gemji te Le a 6-0 0:7 ae LBP oO 
Saree at Bs at 16-4 1-9} One eo oO 
Blouse .. ae ae 7-0 0:8 
Total a i is 44-4 5-1 
III. Fuel and lighting—- 
Kerosene oil ee a 9-4 1-1 | Per bottle 0 4 6 
Match box .. ae ~ 3-0 0:3 Per box 0; 40? 8 
0 4 0 
Total ge 12-4 1-4 
| IV. House-rent and repairs a3 ae 6-2 in Ori, 
V. Services und miscellaneous— | | 
Barber .. +6 me 4°5 0-5 
Washing soap (Soda) 2h 3-0 0:4 
Bidi, Cig. & Tobacco sa 12:5 1:4 | 1 Seer 27-020 
(Tobacco) 
Pan supari - a 11-0 1-3. ns 
Liquor He ae 15-0 1.7 
Others (intoxicants) aha 1-0 0-1 
Education ee Pas 1-0 0-1 
Medicines ae ae 2:0 0:2 
Others ase ce 3-4 0-4 
Total se 53-4 6-1 
GRAND ToTaL oy 876°9 100°0 
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Zone Iit 
Co ope eels el ac eee ke i ce la Se eee Se 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Food ‘ “4 as He ste ae 769-8 90-0 
Clothing and footwear .. Se st bE ais 33-7 3-9 
Fuel and lighting ue 3c ale Se ne 8:5 1-0 
House-rent and repairs .. Ho a 7%; wr 12-0 1-4 
Services and miscellaneous a ~~ a: oh 31-4 ayo 7 
Total a3 855-4 100-0 
Average Unit of Base period 
Items annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
I Food— 
(a) Cereals— | 
Rice 520-1 60:8 | 1 Seer 0 7 6 
Wheat ae a Se 0-1 
— — 
Total ae 520-2 60°8 
(6) Pulses— 
Other pulses (Masoor, Khesari) 5-8 0:7 
Total aie 5°8 0°7 
Gur and sugar we, aie 6-6 0-8 .. JS \Sugar0 14.0 
UjGur 1 10 
Spices 2 x 9-5 Lal - 
Edible oil .. his me 36-3 4-3 ! 
Vegetables .. te St 18-9 2-2 
Salt “a0 oa An 4-6 0-5 0 2 6 
Milk and milk products i 1-8 0-2 
Meat, fish and eggs 8:5 1-0 
*Others (food perquisites) 157-6 18-4 
Total 243 °8 28°5 
Total for food 769-8 90-0 
*Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
— es et et qe | cs eS | 
Rice .. Se ti ats oF Be : 133-9 15:6 
Other pulses... Es, ae : a th 5:8 0-2 
(Khesari and. Masoor) 
Total ye 139-7 15-8 
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Zone I1I—contd. 


Base period f, 


Ttems Average Unit of retail prices |! 
annual Weights | quantity per unit of 
expenditure quantity 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhots 4:5 0:5 One 44 0 
Shirt 9-0 1+] 
Napkin oe ee = 6:0 0-7 One 140 
Saree ve A T°2 0-8 a 5 8 0 
Blouse ac ate } 7:0 0:8 : 
Total ahs 33°7 3°9 
Ill. Fuel and lighting— SSS 
Kerosene oil sc ot | 5:5 0:6 | Per bottle 0 4 0 
05 of 
Match box .. as ne 3:0 0-4 | Per box 0 1 0 
Total we 8-5 1-0 
IV. House-rent and repairs i, TT Re: 1-4 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Barber Oc 5c 5a 3-5 0-4 
Washing soap za rh 2:5 0-3 
Tobacco ‘fs A res 19-0 2-2 
Pan supari .. Pee in 1:4 0-2 
Medicines .. x bs 50 0-6 Me es . 
Total $3 v 31-4 3:7 i 
GRAND TOTAL Bie get: 4 100.0 
a prereset te le ape te 
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Zonn IV 
Average Percentage |; 
Items Annual to total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Hood ah 492-5 84:9 | 
Clothing and footwear 28-8 5-0 
Fuel and lighting 7-5 1-3 
House-rent and repairs 6-0 1-0 
Services and miscellaneous 45-2 7:8 
Total 580-0 100-0} 
Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of re tail price 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantiry 
J. Food— 

(a) Cereals— 
Rice . 304-0 52-4 | 1 Seer Oy 
Wheat 0-1 5. ae F 
Other cereals 4-6 0-8 

Total 308°7 53:2 
(6b) Pulses— 
Masoor 9-0 1-6 | 1 Seer Oe NG 
Kalai 6°5 1-1 4 On 0 
Total 15-5 PAO 
Gur and sugar 4-3 0-8 5 Gur0 12 3} 
Spices 19-8 R+4 of a 
Edible oil 19-7 3:4 | 1 Seer 30. «6(OOF 
Vegetables 10-5 1-8 5: ue 
Salt x ov 3°9 0-7 | 1 Seer O20 
Milk and milk products 1-3 0-2 ee Ac 
Meat, fish and eggs 12:3 2-1 | 1 Seer Meat2 0 0 
*Others (food perquisites) 96-5 16-6 
Total 168-3 | 29-0 
Total for food 492-5 84-9 
* Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Average ; 
Items Annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rice ; 74-1 12-7 
Other cereals 1-1 0-2 
Masoor .. <3 PAV; 0:4 
Kalai 1-6 0:3 
Total 79-0 13°6 
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Items 


TL. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 
Napkin 
Shirt 
Saree 
Blouse 
Total 


UI. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil oe 


Match box 
Total 


IV. House-rent and repairs 


Barber 
Washing soap 
Bidi, Cig. & Tobaeco 


Pan supart .. °° 
Medicine 
Others 

Total 


GRAND TOTAL 


V. Services and miscellaneous—. 


Zonz 1V—contd. 


Average 
annual 
expenditure 


10- 


28- 


Jojo 6 6 So 6 


or 


aI 


for) bo 
Sy or | Or Or 


580 


Weights 


oOo ib” bo OF © 


Unit of 
quantity 


Per bottle 


Per box 


Per seer 


———— 


Base period 

retail prices 

per unit of 
quantity 


[eit 


Dro oo. 8 Ss 


Liv a 
(Tobacco) 
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ZONE V 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to the total 
expenditure ) expenditure 
Food £3 466-8 83-8 
Clothing and footwear 23-4 4-2 
Fuel and lighting 10-3 1-8 
House-rent and repairs eS 1-4 
Services and miscellaneous 48-8 8-8 
Total 557-1 100-0 
Average Base period 
annual Unit of retail prices 
Items expenditure {| Weights quantity per unit of 
quantity 
I. Food— 
Rice _ 314-8 56-5 | 1 Seer OG" 6. 
Khesari 11-0 2-0 re 0 8 O 
Mung 3-4 0:6 ” 010 6 
Gur and sugar 4-4 0-8 4) Gur0 11 9 
Spices 20-1 3:6 
Edible oil 18-5 3:3 | 1 Seer 3 0 @ 
Vegetables 10-6 19 
Salt 3-9 0-7 | 1 Seer OmeZan0 
Milk and milk products 1-2 0-2 
Meat, fish and eggs 8-5 1:5 
*Others (food perquisites) 68-4 12-3 
Others (unspecified) .. 2:0 0-4 
Total for food 466-8 83:8 
* Break-up for food perquisites: — 
Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rice 52-3 9-4 
Khesari 1-9 0-3 
Mung O26 0-1 
Total 54-8 9-8 
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ZONE V—contd. 
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Items 


II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 
Napkin 
Saree 
Shirt 
Total 
TI. Fuel and lighting— 
Fuel 
Kerosene oil 
Match box 
Total 
IV. House-rent and repairs 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Brahmin. 
Barber 
Washing soap 
Bidi, Cig. & Tobaceo .. 
Pan supart .. 
Opium 
Others 
Total 


GRAND TOTAL 


Average 
annual 
expenditure | Weights 
5-0 0-9 
1-0 0°2 
16-4 2:9 
1-0 0-2 
23-4 4-2 
3-0 0°5 
5+5 1-0 
1-8 0-3 
10:3 1-3. 
7:8 re. 
1-0 0-2 
1-5 0-3 
2°5 0-5 
25:0 4-5 
7:0 1-2 
4-0 0-7 
7:8 1-4 
DO fue 8-8 
ok 100°0 


Unit of 
quantity 


Per bottle 


Per box 


1 Seer 


Base period 

retail prices 

per unit of 
quantity 


LiigO 0 
(Tobacco) 
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Zonz VI 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Food ses 492-8 82-9 
Clothing and footwear 32-4 5:5 
Fuel and lighting .. 7-2 1-2 
House-rent and repairs 4-9 0-8 
Services and miscellaneous 57-0 9-6 
Total 594-3 100-0 
Base period 
Average Unit of retail prices 
Items annual Weights quantity per unit of 
expenditure quantity 
I. Food— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice : _ 265-9 44-7 | 1 Seer OG @ 
Other cereals uy OF2 1°5 ot : 
Total 275°1 46:2 
(b) Pulses— | 
Biri AG Sc 9-3 1:6 | 1 Seer OS, 0 
Total 9:3 1:6 
Gur and sugar 6-5 TS ila Seer Gur 0 11 6 
Sugar0 14 6 
Spices 53 12-2 2-1 Ze ae 
Edible oil .. 14.6 2-4 | 1 Seer 2) 12.0 
Vegetables 8-1 1-4 AA ue 
Salt ss a 3-8 0-6 | 1 Seer ORE a0) 
Milk and milk products 0-6 0-1 aie ee 
Meat, fish and eggs 11-8 2-0 | 1 Seer Bishi 0) 0 
*Others (food perquisites) 150-8 25-4 
Total 208° 4 35-1 
Total for food 492°8 82°9 
0 ee Sc | 
* Break-up for food perquisites: — 
Average 
Items annual V cights 
expenditure 
Piiccua- kesh vs, | 117-2 19.7 
Other cereals .. 4-] 0:7 
Biri oe oe 4-] 0-7 
ee pee 
Total 21-1 
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ZONE Vi—conid. 


Base period | 


Items Average Unit of retail prices 
annual Weights quantity per unit of 
expenditure | quantity 
II. Clothing and footwear — | 
Dhoti ys on a 10:0 Te WeOne db 0 0 
Shirt A = a 4:0 0-7 % 4 0 0 
Gemji ee ae ee 2-0 0:4 
Napkin ae ac @ Se 1-4 0-2} One 1°80 
Saree 9 ne A 11-0 1-9 5 6 6 0 
Pant ae if 50 2-0 0-3 
Blouse oe Be ec 2:0 0-3 | One 1 0 6 
Total Be 32-4 5:5 
Ill. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil BG ae 6-0 1-0 | Per bottle On 62103 
Match box a st 1-2 0-2 | Per box 01 0 
Total ae 71°2 1-2 
IV. House-rent and repairs 
4-9 0-8 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 
Washing soap 46 i 3-0 0:5 
Bidi, Cig. & Tobacco .. Bc 17-0 2-9} One ge oo 
(Tobaceo) 
Pan supari .. fe Hi 11-0 1:8 - 
Liquor ats fic oe 21-0 3°5 
Bhany 56 oe a 1-0 0-2 
Others a we =e 4-0 0-7 
Total ye 57-0 SEG) 
GRAND ToTaL oh 594.3 100°0 
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Zone VII 
Average Percentage 
Items annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
Food ae oe at tia ee a 506-5 90-3 
Clothing and footwear .. ace te oe zit 14-7 2°6 
Fuel and lighting .. oe Me 20 me Ci 6-1 Thoth} 
House-rent and repairs .. + 5% oe #5 3-9 0-7 
Services and miscellaneous cae ts fe He 30-0 5-3 | 
Total oe 561-2 100-0 
a eee ee eee ee | 
| Average | Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of retail prices | 
expenditure quantity per unit of 
quantity 
1. Fcod— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice ae os ors 355-2 63-3 | 1 Seer Ors ao 
Wheat nes a an .0°4 0-1 ve 
Total 30 355: 6 63°4 
(6) Pulses— | ——_—— 
Masur & int =e 14-9 2-7 | 1 Seer 010 O 
Total o¢ 14:9 2°7 
Gur and sugar os A 1-5 0-3 5 Sugar 0 14 6 
| Gur 013 0 
Spices Ne of ae 18-6 3°3 bie on 
Edible oil .. A ois 17-5 3-1 | 1 Seer 212 0 
Vegetables .. 5€ oe 6-5 1-2 be one 
Salt ae 5s es 4-] Oo ja laseer O20 
Milk and milk products rs 0-4 0-1 ke of 
Meat, fish andeggs .. ae 8:7 1-5 | 1 Seer | Meat 1 8 O 
*Others (food perquisites) ar 78:7 14-0 ss a 
Total 3 136-0 24:2 
Total for food Ne 506-5 90-3 
*Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Average 
Items annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rice a” 65-3 11-6 
Wheat 0-1 ae 
Masur . 2°7 0°5 
Total bs 68-1 12-1 
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Zonet VII--contd. 
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Items 


Dhoti 
Napkin 
Saree 
Pant 
Others 


Total 
IL. Fuel and lighting— 


Kerosene oil 
Match box 
Total 

IV. House-rent and repairs 
V. Services and miscellaneous— 

Barber 

Washing soap 

Bidi, Cig. & Tobacco .. | 

Pan supari .. 

Others 

Total 


GRAND TOTAL 


Average 
annual 
expenditure 


bo 


or 
aI aI a (=) or or 


t 
— 


ize) 
Ne) 


— 
SOO 1S. SO. 1S 12 


561° 


Weights 


Dc Go OS ACT | 


Unit of 
quantity 


Per bottle 


Per box 


Per cake 


1 Seer 


Base period 
retail prices 
per unit of 
quantity 


0246 


120200 
(Tobacco) | 
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Zone VIII 
Average Percentage 
annual to. total 
expenditure expenditure 
Hood «yt... fi se a 18 - i 752-8 91-3 
Clothing and footwear sh ie a Be as 19-0 2-3 
Fuel and lighting : oe Wy oe ac 6-9 0:8 
House-rent and repairs 0-7 5% 
Services and miscellaneous 46-2 5:6 
Total SE 825 °6 100-0 
Average Unit of | Base period 
Items annual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
Food— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice a i a 532°4 64-6 | 1 Seer 0 9 0 
Other cereals Aig is 20-0 2:4 a 
Total iA ~ 552-4 GOR ta: 
(b) Pulses— 
Masur 2°5 0-3 | 1 Seer 0 8 3 
Kalai 3°0 0-4 aM Oee TO 
Khesarv’ 3:7 0-4 a 0 9 O 
Total 922 iloal 
Gur and sugar 1-8 0-2 a Gurl 7 6 
Spices act 6°3 0-8 oF a 
Edible oil .. 9-6 1-2 | 1 Seer 3.0 0 
Vegetables 2-1 0:3 ay Ac 
Salt ae se 8:2 TORI S Seer 0 5 0 
Milk and milk products 0-5 is ae ae 
Meat, fish and eggs <x 3-0 “4 
*Others (food perquisites) .. 159-7 19-3 
Total 4a 19] -2 23°52 
Total for food ons 752°8 91-3 
* Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Average Weights 
annual 
expenditure 
Rice 2 of A us 2 i. iG 143-4 17-3 
Other cereals 5-4 0:7 
Masur 0:7 0-1 
Kalai 0-8 0-1 
Khesari 1-0 0-1 
Total 46 151-3 18°3 
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Zone VIlI—contd. 


SS SSS 


Average Unit of . | Base period 
Items annual Weights quantity retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti es ye 4-0 0-5 | One 5 0 0 
Napkin “ Oi = 6-0 0-7 . 20 0 
Saree Pa ae a 7:0 0:8 HA 56 0 0 
Blouse is +e ae 2-0 0-3 * 2 8 0 
Total ae 19-0 2-3 
Ill. Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil 4A oe 4°5 0-5 | Per bottle 0 4 0 
to 
. 05 0 
Match box .. 30 Be 2-4 0-3 | Per box 0 Lo 
Total <° 6-9 0:8 
IV. House-rent and repairs Ai pie Sc) 
V. Services and miszellaneous— 
Barber Sc ae Ay 5-0 0:6 
Others (Services) De es 3-0 0-4 
Washing soap ste nic 4-0 0-5 
Bidi, Cig. and tobacco 50 18-0 2-2 | 1 Seer 2 0 © 
(Tobacco) 
Pan supart .. 58 42 4-2 0:5 
Medicines .. ae “fe 12-0 1-4 
Total 60 46-2 5:6 


{ Granp Toray ra 825-6 100.0 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
ASSAM 


INTRODUCTION 


1-1. Area and population.—Assam is one of the frontier States of the 
Indian Union and is situated on the north-eastern border of West Bengal. 
The total area of the State is 85,012 sq. miles. Its population according to the 
1951 Census was 9,043,707, of which as much as 95 per cent was rural and 73 per 
cent dependent on agriculture. The State abounds in hills, streams and un- 
penetrable jungles. The rainfall is heavy and widespread amounting to an 
average of 118 inches a year. Floods are a frequent occurrence causing great 
damage to life and property year after year. The State is relatively une 
developed and sparsely populated. According to the Census, the density of 
population was only 106 per square mile. 


1-2. Land utilization.—The area net sown was little over 5 million acres or 
nearly 16 per cent of the total area for which village papers were available*, 
The following statement shows the details (averages for the years 1945-46:to 
1949-50) regarding land utilisation in the state :— 


STATEMENT I. 


Land utilisation 


In 1000 acres Percentage 


1. Land area for which village papersare available .. 33,400 100-0 
2. Area under forests ov a ae de 4,168 12-5 
3. Area not available for cultivation .. aye ve 4,248 12°7 
4, Other uncultivated land excluding curent fallows> .. 18,049 54:0 
5. Current fallows as 36 He ae 1,674 5-0 
6. Net area sown** .. ay. Ne a8 ¢s 5,261 15°8 


(Source :—-1951 Census, paper No. 2). 

* Village papers were available for 61 per cent, of the total land area. 

** Includes the area under plantations covering about 361,000 acres. 
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The area irrigated formed about 22 per cent of the net sown area, while 
that sown more than once formed about 16 per cent. 


It is to be noted that of the “ other uncultivated land excluding current 
fallows”, which takes away a major slice of the total area, only a fraction was 
readily available for cultivation. According to a memorandum reviewing the 
position of the cultivable waste-land in Assam presented before the Sri Prakash 
Committee, as much as 90 per cent of such land, taking the 1947-48 statistics, 
was covered by the hill districts and the hilly tracts of the plain districts*; 
another 3 per cent was under village Grazing Reserve and Professional Grazing 
Reserve. Therefore, only 7 per cent of the cultivable waste-land was actually 
available for settlement**. It was the opinion of the Assam Government that 
even of this only one-third was actually cultivable. The rest and the hilly 
tracts can be reclaimed only at huge cost which is certainly beyond the capacity 
of the individual cultivator. 


1-3. Land Tenure.—Bulk of the land was under the Ryotwari system. 
Some Zamindari estates in certain districts, and other systems of land tenure, 
however, were also prevalent in the State. 


1-4. Crops.—Rice was by far the most important crop in the State accoun- 
ting for more than three quarters of the total cultivated area. Other important 
crops were jute, rape and mustard, maize, tobacco and potato. Assam is also 
well known for its tea gardens§. 


1:5. Zones and thew characteristics.—For the purpose of the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry, the State was divided into the following three Zones on geo- 
graphical and agronomical considerations :— 


(a) Zone I consisting of Goalpara, Kamrup and parts of Darrang and Now- 
gong districts, was noted for its relatively high density of population, its alluvial 
soil and its main crops of paddy, oilseeds and jute. 


(6) Zone II comprised the districts of Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, parts of 
Darrang, Nowgong and Cachar. It had alluvial soil mixed with clay and sand. 
The main crops were paddy, tea and tobacco. 


* “These areas are generally uncultivable except for the purpose of Jhum cultivation bv the 
hill tribes—a cultivation whichis peculiar with them. Vide amemorandum on the position of 
Cultivable Waste Land in Assam p. 2. 


** “ This is the area lying in the plains portions of the State. ‘‘Now a large part of this 
area lies in sub- montane tracts traversed by several tributaries of the Brahmaputra issuing from 
the Himalayas ; several of them become torrents in the rains, have shallow channels (often liable 
to change) and overflow these channels scattering boulders far and wide. These areas are noto- 
viously unhealthy. “op. cit. p.3”. 


§ Plantations, however, were excluded from the scope of the survey. 
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(c) Zone III differed from the other two in that it mostly covered hilly tracts 
of the Garo, Khasi-Jaintia, Naga and Lushai Hill districts and Mikhir Hills of 
Sibsagar and Nowgong districts and frontier tracts of Balipara and Sadiya. 
The entire area was thinly populated. Its soil was sandy loam. Paddy and 
tobacco were generally grown. 


1-6. Twelve villages each in zones I and II and eight villages in zone III 
were selected for the survey. 


1-7. Occupational distribution.—According to the General Family Survey, 
no less than 82-5 per cent of the rural families were of agriculturists and the 
rest of non-agriculturists. Among those of agriculturists, 51-6 and 20-1 
percent respectively were land-owning and tenant families’; those of agricul- 
tural workers were only 10-8 percent. Assam was one of the few States of the 
Union which had a comparatively small proportion of agricultural workers’ 
families. The occupational pattern of the rural families living in the different 
zones was more or less similar to that for the State as a whole except for the 
fact that non-agriculturists and agricultural workers’ families were, in propor- 
tions; relatively larger in zone II (comprising 20 and 13 per cent respectively) 
and smaller in zone I (comprising 14 and 9 per cent. respectively), zone ILI 
approximating closest to the State pattern. It is to be noted that the Assam 
tea plantations were mostly in zone II. ‘ 


1-8. Holdings.—The General Family Survey showed that 59 per cent of 
the total number of holdings covering an area of about 74 per cent belonged 
to agricultural land owners’ families whereas 24 per cent of the holdings cover- 
ing 19 per cent of the area were held by tenant families. The agricultural 
workers’ families held only 7 per cent of the total number of holdings cover- 
ing 2 percent ofthe total area. The corresponding figures for non-agriculturist 
families were about 10 and 5 per cent respectively. 


1-9. The average size of the holdings for all categories of families worked 
out to 5-3 acres. The corresponding averages were 6:6 and 4-2 acres res- 
pectively for the agricultural land owning and tenant families, 2-8 acres for 
non-agriculturist families and only 1-8 acres for those of agricultural workers, 


1-10. The frequency distribution of holdings according to size was as 
follows : 62 per cent of the total number of holdings covering 32 per cent. of the 
total area were below 5 acres ; 26 per cent of the number of holdings with an 
area of 34 per cent of the total were between 5 and 10 acres; 11 per cent 
covering 30 percent of the area were between 10 and 25 acres, and only 1 per 
cent of the total number of holdings covering 3 per cent of the total area were 
above 25 acres in size. 
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1-11. A zonal comparison of the distribution of the holdings by size 
groups is given in the following statement :— 


STATEMENT II 


2 


Percentage Distribution of Holdings by Size Groups 


Zones 


I II III State 


Size groups 


A 


Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 


Holdings| Area |Holdings| Area /|Holdings| Area j|Holdings| Area 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1 acre and below 4-0 0-3. 11-4 1-0 1:6 0:2 6-0 ay 
11 to 2-5 acres. 9-3 2°7 21-8 o:1 21-3 6°5 18-0 6-0 
|2°6 to 5 acres 37°5 22-6 35-1 29-6 41-1 | * 25-6 38-0 26-4 
5°1 to 10 acres, 33-8 37°8 25-5 40-3 20-0 22:8 26-0 34-0 
10°1 acres and 15-4 36-6 6-2 20-0 16-0 44-9 12-0 33-6 
above. 
Total 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 ~ 100-0 
| Average size (in 6-3 a4 28 rE Ge 5-3 


acres.) | 


It will be seen from the above statement that proportion of small size 
holdings was comparatively high. The average size of the holdings was smaller 
in zone II (4-4 acres) as compared to zones I (6-3 acres) and III (5-7 acres). 
Again the proportions of holdings of the families of agricultural workers and 
non-agriculturists were also comparatively large in zone II. This was, however, 
more or less in keeping with relatively large proportions of such families in this 
zone. 


1-12. Subsidrary occupations.—According to the General Family Survey, 
59 per cent of the agricultural workers had no subsidiary occupation, 27 per 
cent derived some income from land held on ownership or tenancy basis and 
only 14 percent. took to non-agricultural work as subsidiary source of income. 
As between the zones, zone II had the largest percentage of workers having 
subsidiary, occupations, 2.e., about 49 per cent. while zones I and III recorded 36 
and 34 per cent respectively. The more common subsidiary occupations were 
spinning and weaving of silk, mainly by women, selling of vegetables, fruits and 
fish, blanket weaving, house and road building ete. Besides, work in the tea 
estates also provided some employment to agricultural workers, especially in 
zone IT. 
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2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2-1. The survey was spread over a year from Ist March 1950 to 28th 
February 1951. The total number of agricultural labour families covered by 
the Intensive Family Survey was 205 of whom 64 were in zone I, 91 in zone 
II and 50 in zone II. In all, 2,460 monthly schedules in Form III-A were 

accepted for tabulation and 205 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled 
- from these. 


3. Structure and size of agricultural labour fanules— 

3-1. Of the agricultural labour families, 89 per cent were those of casual 
workers and 11 per cent of attached workers. By far the large majority of 
agricultural labour families was without land. However, in zone II, the propor- 
tion of families with land was only a little lower than of those without land. 


3:2. The predominance of men among agricultural workers and the 
absence of child labour were noteworthy features. Of the total number of wage 
earners, 73 per cent were men and 27 per cent women. 


3:3. The average size of the agricultural labour family for the State as a 
whole was 3-7. The number of earners per family was, however, only 1-4, of 
whom the number of wage earners formed 1-3, consisting of 0-9 men and 0-4 
women. As between the zones, the proportion of earners was the lowest in 
gone IJ. The relative earning strength of men and women did not show any 
great variation from zone to zone. The following statement shows the size 
and earning strength of agricultural labour families in the different zones:— 


StaTeMENT III 


Average size and earning strength of agricultural labour families in the 
different zones 


| Average Average Ratio of 

Zone size of earning earning 
family strength strength 

to the 
size of the 
family 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

3-1 1:3 0-42 
4-2 1:5 0-36 
2-9 1-2 0-41 
State iy oe 3°7 1-4 0-38 


4, Employment and unemployment— 
(A) Employment. 


4-1. Table 1 shows the extent of employment for wages of earners in the 
different categories of agricultural workers’ families. It will be seen that, on 
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an average, an adult male earner was employed for wages for 208 days in agri- 
cultural and 48 days in non-agricultural labour during the year. Likewise, a 
woman earner was employed for 136 days in agricultural and 19 days in non- 
agricultural labour. An adult male earner in the casual. labour family was 
employed for 194 days in agricultural and 53 days in non-agricultural 
labour the corresponding figures for the one in attached labour family being 298 
and 18 days respectively. 


As regards wage-paid agricultural employment, there were few significant 
differences between the zones. In zone III, however, the number of days 
worked by women was much higher as compared to the other two zones. In 
casual workers’ families with land in zone III, they worked for 187 daysas 
against the state average of 102, and 127 days in zone I and 95 days in zone II. 
Again, in the landless families of the same category in zone III, women 
worked for 199 days against a State average of 152, an average of 138 in Zone 
I and of 150 in Zone II. 


Extent of employment of casual workers in the different agricultural 
operations.—It has already been stated that casual workers formed the major 
portion of the agricultural labour force in the State. Table 2 gives the details 
of the annual employment for wages of casual agricultural workers. Of the 
total man-days worked, men contributed 78°5 per cent and women 21°5 per 
cent. 


In zone III, however, which was a hilly area inhabited by the aborigines, 
the women’s share in total wage-employment was more substantial. An adult 
male casual worker was employed for wages for a total of 242 on an average 
and an adult female for 153 days during the year ; of these, agricultural labour 
alone accounted for 189 and 134 days respectively. Zone IL was marked out as 
the region of comparatively low employment per worker in agricultural and high 
in non-agricultural labour. Zone I offered the highest employment in agricul- 
turallabour. In Zone III, the average days of employment of women workers 
in agricultural labour were comparable with those of men. The statement 
below gives the details: — 


STATEMENT [V 


Average days of annual employment per casual worker 


| Average days of annual employment per casual worker 


Tone Agricultural Non-agricultural Total 
labour labour 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
I Bs 220 140 27 5 254 145 | 
II . 168 121 72 20 240 141 
Til a 188 180 35 16 223 196 | 
State . 189 134. 53 19 242 153 | 
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4°3. The relative importance of each agricultural operation from the point 
of labour absorption can also be judged from Table2, Of the total number 
ofman-days worked by men and women, preparatory operations and havesting 
accounted for the largest number of man-days i.c., 15°6 and 20°9 per cent 
respectively. The State being mainly a paddy growing area, transplanting, 
ploughing and threshing were next in order of importance and accounted res- 
pectively for 9°0, 8-2 and 7°4 per cent of the man-days worked. Non-agricul- 
tural labour accounted for about 20 per cent of the total mandays. The 
following statement shows the details, separately for men and women:— 


STATEMENT V 
Percentage distribution of man-days according to operations 


Percentage of mandays worked 
| Operations 
Men Women Total 
| (I CES) deh) lek lahat 
I. Agricultural operations— 
| 1. Preparatory sad es i 14-4 1-2 15-6 
| 2. Ploughing de ¥ ell 7°6 0:6 8-2 
3.Sowing .. ne od oe 3°6 0-6 4-2 
4, Transplanting = a ed 6°5 2-5 9-0 
5. Weeding .. a £3 as 3:2 0:7 3:9 
6. Irrigating we sts Me 0-3 0-2 | 0°5 
7. Harvesting 8 i. i. 15-8 5-1 20-9 
8. Threshing ~ sti 2% 4-] 3-3 7:4 
9. Others... s ae .= | 5:8 4-6 10-4 
All agricultural operations f is 61-3 18-8 80-1 
II. Non-agricultural labour .. ss Eie2 2-7 19-9 
All labour if Tei a nlaiea Carat De 


4°4. Inter zonal comparison of the relative importance of agricultural 
operations revealed a few noteworthy features. In zone III, preparatory opera- 
tions accounted for a comparatively larger percentage of man-days probably 
due to the hilly nature of the zone. On the other hand, transplanting and 
harvesting took up the largest percentage in zone I. This was presumably due 
to the more extensive cultivation of rice here than elsewhere. The percentage 
of man-days worked in miscellaneous operations and non-agricultural labour 
were the highest in zone II. 
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(B) Unemployment. 


4-5. The data on umemployment, however, have their own limitations. 
These, nevertheless, have been tabulated and are presented in Table 3. Onan 
average, an adult male agricultural labourer could not secure employment for 
wages for 61* days in the year, of which 25 days accounted for want of work. 
Table I shows that an adult male worker was employed for wages for 256 
days during the year. On the other hand, he was unemployed for 61 days 
in the year. For the remaining 48 days, he was probably employed in his own 
land or on occupations other than agriculture. 


4-6, Aman casual labourer was unemployed for 70 days during the year, 
want of work accounting for 29 days. On the other hand, an adult male 
attached worker was unemployed for only 12 days during the year. The 
distribution of unemployment between different months of the year did not 
show any significant variations. This was presumably due to the fact that 
during the slack agricultural seasons, the labourer could secure employment in 
non-agricultural work such as plantations, weaving, etc. As regards relative 
unemployment between the zones, it was noticed that unemployment was the 
least in zone II and the most in zone III. This is only in keeping with the general 
features of these zones described in the earlier sections. 


5. Wages— 


5-1. The Royal Commission on Agriculture observed as follows about the 
characteristics of Assam’s rural population. “‘ Neither the local people nor the 
immigrants from Bengal will work in the tea gardens, or farms though occa- 
sionally some do carry out piece work on contract. They do not like to identify 
themselves with imported indentured labourers from other provinces ”’. 
Circumstances have considerably changed since the Commission reported. 
The General Family Survey discerned about 11 per cent (in Zone I1—covering 
the tea-gardens-13 per cent) families who had taken up agricultural labour as 
their main occupation. As compared to those for most other States of the 
Union, however, this proportion is small. 


The supply price of labour in Assam was comparatively high during a major 
part of the year even though the demand for it varied in different agricultural 
seasons. ‘To this, however, zone II was an exception. As mentioned elsewhere, 
holdings in this zone were smaller. -In addition, the influx of labour families 
from other States during the last few decades mainly due to the attraction of 
tea-plantations diminished, to some extent, the scarcity of labour and indirectly 
increased the pressure on cultivated land. Zone II, therefore, was a compara- 
tively low-wage area, even though this handicap was to some extent extenuated 
by the fact that a number of labour families had small holdings of their own 


* The unemployment figure given in Table 3 as also in para 4-5 is the average for 95-2 per 
cent of workers who actually reported wage-employment during the different months of the year. 
Assuming that the remaining 4:8 percent workers were wholly unemployed throughout the year, 
or fully self-employed in occupations other than wage-earning, the number of days for which 
a worker was unemployed for wages worked out to 75 days during the year. 
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and the volume of employment available in the non-agricultural sector (mainly 
in the tea gardens) was much larger as compared to other zones. 


5-2. In the State as a whole, the income from wages (agricultural as well as 
non-agricultural) of an average family consisting of 3:7 persons which included 
only 1°4 earsers was Rs. 516 per annum or 85°7 per cent of its total income ; 
that from agricultural wages alone amounted to Rs. 417 (69°4 per cent). In 
the following paragraphs the modes of wage payment and daily wages are 
discussed separately for casual and attached workers. 


A. Casual Workers—{Tables 4 and 5). 

5-3. Modes of wage-payment.—About 96 per cent of the total man-days 
worked by all casual workers in agricultural labour were paid for in cash at time 
rates, such wages being supplemented by perquisites for about 40 per cent 
man-days. Payments made in kind formed only 0:5 per cent of the man-days 
worked, while those made partly in cash and partly in kind accounted for 3:0 
per cent. Payments by piece rates were not much in vogue and formed only 
0-6 percent of the man-days worked. The following statement gives the 
details, regarding modes in each zone for adult male and female workers*:— 


STATEMENT VI 


Percentage of man-days worked on tume rates in cash 


Percentage of total man-days worked under time ratesin cash 
aaa With perquisites Without perquisites 
Total 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
I ay) | 498 3:2 53-0 32-5 12-9 45-4 98-4. 
11 a EEL 7:3 41-0 34-8 17-3 52-1] 93-1 
Ill we 2-2 3-1 5:°3 68-2 26-5 94-7 | 100-0 
State ., 34-4 5+3 39-7 39-0 17-2 56-2 95-9 


» 


It is to be noted that both in zones I and II, women’s workdays for which per- 
quisites were not supplied far outnumbered those in which they were, but men’s 
workdays supplemented by perquisites were in majority in zone I and of almost 
equal proportion with those without perquisites in zone II. In zone III, time 
wage in cash was the only mode of wage payment and for almost 95 per cent 
man-days perquisites were not supplied at all. In zone I, the perquisites con- 
sisted of one or two meals, the cash value of which amounted to about 
13 annas for a man and 11 annas for a woman per day. Perquisites supplied 
during preparatory, ploughing and harvesting operations were somewhat 
heavier. In zone II, these consisted of pan-supari, tobacco and light tiffin of 
an average daily cash value of about 44 annas for men and 3 annas for women. 


* There was Do child labour. 
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5:4, Mean-wage under prominent modes.—As stated already, time wages im 
cash, with or without perquisites, constituted by far the most common mode of 
wage payment. The statement below gives the mean wages for men and women 
casual workers according to this mode, together with their standard deviations:— 


STATEMENT VII 


Mean-wage and its standard deviation (in annas) for adult casual workers under 
prominent modes of wage-payment 


Mode 
Cash 
With perquisites Without perquisites All modes 
Zone Men Women Men Women Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) C75, (8) 
Mean I 39-7 32-6 29-0 24-1 35-6 26-1] 
wage Saree : 
II 28-8 26-7 19-7 15-8 25+1 19-9 
Til 35:5 25-7 35-8 27-4 
State 33-3 28-3 26-9 20-1 29-8 21-9 } 
Standard 
Deviation | I 7-9 5-6 5-1 3-0 7°5 5:6 
II 6-4 5-5 4:7 4°5 8-9 8-7 | 
| 
Til 2 4 8-9 | 7-6 8-2 8-7 |, 
State 73 7-0 8-0 6-4 8-4 79 


Note.—The underlined figures relate to the important mode. 


It is evident that the mean-wage was higher when perquisites were supplied but. 
it may not necessarily follow that the high wages were influenced by the supply 
of perquisites. It is most likely that daily wages were high due to favour- 
able local conditions from the workers’ point of view, like better land utilisation: 
and greater labour scarcity, in those villages where perquisites were supplied. 
Further, in such villages the mode ‘without perquisites’ was very much less 
common. It is, however, significant that in zone III where almost the entire: 
man-days worked (95 per cent) were paid for without perquisites, the mean: 
wages both for men and women were relatively high as compared to the other 
two zones. 
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5:5. Wage-rates in different agricultural operations and non-agricultural 
labour.—The “‘ weighted ” average daily wage-rates for different agricultural 
operations and for non-agricultural labour taking all modes of payment toge- 
ther are given below. In arriving at the average wage rates, payments in kind 
as also perquisites were evaluated in cash in terms of the ruling retail prices 
and “ weighted ” by man-days worked:— 


StaTeMENT VIII 


Daily wage (in Rs. a. p.) for adult workers in agricultural and non-agricultural 


envployment 
Zone State 
ti 
Operation I Ul iW 
Men |Women Men Women| Men Women|] Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Agricultural ope- 
rations— 
Preparatory .. |2 0 ORM eORTOs Sy (0) 3s 2al25 6) 5) 114.2501) 145 5 1 12 10 
(14-3) (es)a (le 7) (0:5) | (21-3) (4:0) | (14-4) (1-2) 
Ploughing Sean Onan: ae 1 6 5 | Pe tie GA IE Globe VAD GR Oily ee. 
(8-5) (8-1) (3-5) (3-4) (7:6) (0:6) 
Sowing a ieee Onion oa) Sel ice 2 eS Ost te <2 le 8 O.) 1 8h 0 
(2°9) (1-4) (4:2) (0:1) (2-6) (0:9) (3-6) (0-6) 


Transplanting ZOOM Ulan eelOn es tae yeaa eT Wee2. eS TONE 9. 7 


Weeding Nene e LOM LS 2s Lie. ee 10 


bo 
i 
—_ 
(=) 
_ 
— 
bo 
— 
i=) 
bo 
—_ 
on | 
—_ 
GO 
°o 


Harvesting. .. |2 3 2/111 2/1 9 7/1 8 O|2 3 2|1 8-O]1 14 5|1 9 7 
(22°3) | (4-1) | (12-8) | (4-6) | (14-0) | (9-0) | (15-8) | (5-1) 


Rureabngreeys 1214.10 fp 14 5 | 8 ONO 0 [2 322 [N14 6:l112'1011'°3. 2 
(556) jf -4).)  €4ed) |g 498) | 4972) ) | K059).)) (4:1) 19 3-3) 
Others BASi0' | (SRS VION 7 10. 12510 {1 144 614g II 14 B11 30 


5 Q 
(5-1) | (1-9) | (5-2) | (3-9) | (9-4) | (6-1) | (5-8) | (456) 


Allagricultural |2 2 5|111 1/1 8 O|1 2 8/2 4 2|1 910/1 13-1011 6 0 
operations, (75-7) | (15-0) | (53-8) | (19-1) | (60-9) | (25-6) | (61-3) | (18-8) 


Non-Agricultural [2 410/1 1 7/1 9 7/014 5/114 5/1 9 7/11210/1 1 7 
labour. (8-8) | (0-5) | (23-1) | (4:0) | (11-3) | (2-2) | (17-2) | (2-7) 


Note.—Fignres in brackets denote percentage of total man-days, 
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Availability of labour seemed to be the major factor which influenced the 
daily wage rates. Weeding, which in most other States was a low-paid opera- 
tion and usually performed by women, was in Assam, generally performed by 
men and was paid the highest wage in all the zones, except in zone IIT where the 
highest paid operations were ploughing and preparatory work, followed by 
weeding. Women were generally paid less than men for the same work. As 
between zones, wages, both agricultural and non-agricultural, were the lowest 
in zone II. As regards agricultural wages, while men were paid the highest in 
zone III, women got the highest wage rates in zone I. In regard to non-agri- 
cultural wages, however, the position was reverse*. In zone II, where non- 
agricultural wage-employment covered a relatively large proportion of man- 
days as between the three zones, the daily non-agricultural wage was lowest, 
though it was on a par with corresponding wages for agricultural operations in 
the same zone. 


5-6. Frequency distribution of man-days according to rates of daily-wages 
The wage rates discussed above are weighted averages. The actual daily rates 
varied from season to season. The statement below gives the over-all percent- 
age distribution of man-days by daily wage ranges:— 


STATEMENT IX 


Percentage distribution of man-days worked by adults according to daily 
wage ranges 


Percentage of man-days werked in 


Wave ran us Zone I | Zone II Zone Il State 
Men Women} Men | Women} Men Women; Men | Women |} 
mM. | et ew 1 @ fel e. [on 1 
Below 10 annas i ee 2-2 0-4 1-0 0-4 | 
10—14 ,, , ei 2°8 35:3 1-4 20-4 
14—18 ,, 2-1 3-0 13-6 7:2 8-9 7:5 6:4 
18—22 ,, 1-1 5-6 26-7 26°3 5:3 30-4 14-5 22-1 
22—26 ,, 9-0 64-2 10-6 15-9 11-3 0-1 10-1 24°3 
26—30 | Hh 0-8 8-4 25-9 6-3 3°9 41-4 13-6 13-2 
30—34 ,, 47-2 13-0 5:7 0-8 33-4 1-8 24-5 3°8 
34 as. and above 39-8 5-8 12-5 7:8 46-1 17-4 27-4 9-4 
Total * 100°0 | 100-0} 100-0] 100-0; 100-0] 100-0; 100-0j| 100-0 


SSR a A a ak kee HE i ee a 
* It is to be noted, however, that women in zone I contributed only a negligible proportion 
of Man-days put innon-agriculturallabour. It may well be that they did not work full time. 
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For the State as a whole, 52 per cent' of the total number of man-days 
worked were paid daily wages above 30 annas. The man-days were more or 
less equally distributed in the slabs ‘30-34’ annas and ‘34as. and above’. 
At the other end, 10 per cent were paid at less than 18 annas. Of the work- 
days of women labourers, 46°4 per cent were about equally distributed 
in the two slabs ‘ 18-22’ and ‘ 22-26’ annas; about 21 per cent were paid at 
rates ranging below 14 annas and about 13 per cent at ‘ 30 annas and above. 
There were also wide inter-zonal variation in this regard. In zones J and III, 
the rather high wage frequencies formed a large proportion, the concentration 
being in one or twoslabs. Thus of the adult male work-days, 47:2 and 39°8. 
per cent respectively (forming a total of 87°0 per cent) in zone I and 33:4 
and 46:1 per cent respectively (totalling 79°5 per cent) in zone III were 
concentrated in the two slabs ‘ 30-34 annas’ and ‘34 annas and above.’ Of the 
women’s workdays in zone I, 64°2 per cent were concentrated in the slab 
‘22-26’ annas, the rest being widely dispersed in the others ; of those in zone IIT,. 
30°4 and 41°4 per cent respectively were concentrated in the slabs ‘ 18-22” 
and ‘26-30’ annas. Dispersion was the greatest in zone IT. 


5-7. It is relevant here to recall that, on an average, men and women 
workers earned Rs. 1-13-10 and 1-6-0 per day in agricultural labour. Two- 
thirds of the rate for men fell in the slab 18-22 annas and two-thirds of that 
for women in the slabs ‘ 14-18’ annas. 


B. Attached workers— 


5-8. Extent of employment.—Attached workers constituted only 10-7 per 
cent of the total labour force employed in agriculture. They consisted almo t 
entirely of men ; only in zone IJ, which was a hilly area, solitary cases of 
women working as attached labourers were found. 


5:9. Nature of contract.—The period and conditions of employment, the: 
mode of payment and the quanta of wages varied from worker to worker even 
within a village. This was due to the fact that the contract was settled often: 
orally with individual workers and depended on a variety of factors such as 
skill, pecuniary circumstances, or bargaining power of the workers. Certain 
general observations, however, can be made about the wages of attached 
workers. The workers were not free to leave their employers and seek work 
elsewhere during the contractual period which was normally a year, though in 
some villages in zone II, it was 9 months. Hlsewhere monthly, quarterly or 
half-yearly contracts were also prevalent. In some cases, the period of wage 
payment was the same as that of employment, while in others, wages, particu- 
larly in cash, were paid monthly. According to certain contracts advances 
could be made against wages without interest being charged, subject to the 
condition that these advances would be repaid within the period of employment. 
If repayment was delayed, the worker had compulsorily to serve for another: 
term. ' 
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5°10. Modes of payment and emoluments.—It was a common practice to 
provide workers with food, clothing and lodging during the period of their 
employment. It was also usual to find instances of workers being either given a 
strip of one or two acres, rent free or paid in terms of the produce raised on a 
certain piece of land by the worker. For the rest, wages were paid in cash, 
kind or partly in cash and partly in kind according to the terms of the contract. 
It was found that an adult male worker earned, on,an average, from about 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 a month. 


6. Income of agricultural labour families— 


6:1. Agricultural labour contributed Rs. 417 or 69°4 per cent of the annual 
income of an average family which amounted to Rs. 601. Land income (aver- 
aged over the total number of families including those not having land), consti- 
tuted Rs. 45 or 7°5 percent. Usually, labour families had to supplement their 
income by doing some other work on wages and by resorting to occupations 
requiring traditional skill like weaving cloth, making baskets, bamboo-made 
and other wooden articles and by selling vegetables and fruits, fish, 
fowls, eggs and pork, milk, curd, firewood, etc. Occupations and sources 
other than farming and labour, however, were comparatively less important 
contributing 6°8 per cent. of the total imcome (Rs. 41). Non-agricultural 
labour which consisted mostly of work in the tea gardens in zone II and of road- 
repairing, carting etc., elsewhere accounted for Rs. 98 or 16°3 per cent of the 
annual income of an ‘average family. 


6:2. Table 6 shows the relative importance of each source of income for 
different categories of families. Families with land derived a lesser proportion 
of their income from wages than their landless counterparts in the same cate- 
gory. While the former (in the casual and attaehed categories) received 68°6 
and 64°1 per cent respectively, the latter got as much as 94°6 and 97°8 
per cent respectively from wages. Farming yielded Rs. 152 or about 21 per 
cent of the total annual income of an average family of casual workers with 
land which was Rs. 729 as against Rs. 538 of a landless family. It is interesting 
to note that contrary to what was found in most other States, an average family 
of casual workers, with land in Assam earned even more from non-agricultural 
labour and occupations other than farming than a landless family. It is, 
however, relevant to point out that the bulk of the families with land was 
drawn from zone II where opportunities for earning from both non-agricultural 
labour and subsidiary occupations was greater than in the rest of the State - 
(Cf. para 6°3 below). For the families of attached labourers who were tied to 
their employers’ land usually for the whole year, the income from agricultural 
wages formed the predominant proportion, vz., about 82 per cent. 


6°3. The statement below gives the details about the sources of income for 
each zones 
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STATEMENT X 


Composition of family income in different zones. 


a 


Sources of income 
Average Karning 
Zone size of | Strength Non- | Occupa- 
family of Agri- agri- tions | Other Total 
family Land | cultural | cultural | other soure | income 
| labour | labour | than ces 
farming 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Zone I-— 
All families .. 3-1 1-3 12 539 69 19 3 642 
(1:9) | (84-0) | (10-7) (2:9) (0:5) | (100-0) 
Zone I[[— 
All families .. 4-2 1-5 71 339 127 42 14 593 
(11-9) | (57-1) | (21-4) (7:1) (2-5) | (100-0) 
Zone IlI— , 
All families .. 2-9 1-2 12 471 52 23." 1 559 
(2:2) | (84-2) (9-3) (4:0) (0-3) | (100-0) 
State— 
All families .. 3°7 1-4 45 417 98 32 9 601 
(7-5) | (69-4) | (16°3) (5:3) (1-5) | (100-0) 


N.B.—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total in col. 9. 


7. Consumption expenditure— 


7:1, The average annual expenditure incurred by different categories of 
agricultural workers’ families on the different consumption groups is given in 
Table 7. An agricultural labour family, on an average, incurred an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 589* as against the average annual income of Rs. 601 thus showing a 
small surplus. The corresponding figures of expenditure for the families of 
casual and attached workers were respectively Rs. 581 and Rs. 660. The 
expenditure was usually high in respect of families with land, attached families 
having the higher expenditure (Rs. 774) than those of casual workers (Rs.690). 
The families of casual workers without land incurred a low expenditure of 
Rs. 537. The following statement gives the average annual expenditure 
incurred on different consumption groups by families in each zone. 


* Excludes the expenditure incurred on account of ceremonies which worked out to Rs. 9 
on an average. 


M/N132MofLabour 
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STATEMENT XI 


Consumption group Zone I | Zone II | Zone III} State 
(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1. Food ae a 559 492 428 501 
(87-6) | - (85:7) | (77-7) | (85-0) 


2. Cloth and footwear .. 30 24 28 21 
(4:8) (4:2) (5:1) (4:5) 


7 11 7 


3. Fuel and lighting 7 
(1-1) (1-2) (1-9) (1:3) 


9 5 8 


4, House rent and repairs 6 
(0-9) (1-6) (0-9) (1:3) 


5. Services and miscellan- 36 42 79 46 
eous (5-6) | (7-3) | (14:4) | (7-9) 
Total + y 638 B74 551 589 


(100-0) | (100-0) | (100-0) | (100-0) 


(Figures in brackets are percentazes to total expenditure). 

The above statement shows that the consumption habits were compara- 
tively diversified in zone ITI ; the percentage expenditure on food there was 77°7 
as against 87°6 and 85:7 respectively in zones I and II and that on the miscel- 
laneous group came to 14°4 percent. (5°8 per cent. being on liquor ) as against 
only 5:6 and 7-3 in zones I and II respectively. If expenditure per family, were 
reduced to that per consumption unit (using Lusk’s co-efficients) it would. work 
out to Rs. 240 per unit for this zone with the standard deviation of Rs. 136, the 
corresponding figures for zones I and II and for the State as a whole being respec- 
tively. Rs. 255, Rs. 169 and 202 with the standard deviations of Rs. 195, Rs. 90 
and Rs. 77 respectively*. The expenditure per capita was R~.159. It is note- 
worthy that whereas expenditure per unit was highest in Zone I and lowest in 
Zone IT, it was the least diversified in Zone I and most diversified ingZone III 
(Statement XI above). It may, however, be pointed out that out of the expendi- 
ture on “services and miscellaneous” which was conspicuously high in Zone II 
accounting for 14:4 per cent of the total as much as 10°2 per cent was incurred on 
account of tobacco and liquor, leaving only 4°2 per cent. of the total incurred on 
other items of the group. Expenditure on tobacco and liquor as a proportion of 
the total spent on the miscellaneous group as a whole was the lowest in Zone IT. 

* Table 9 gives full particulars about the average economic level of living of different cate- 
gories of families 
t Excludes expenditure incurred on account of ceremonies, 
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7°2. Expenditure on food.—Expenditure on food formed the bulk of the 
total expenditure. Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 589, expenditure on food 
constituted about 85 per cent. This clearly indicates the low level of living 
of agricultural workers. The figures in respect of casual and attached families 
were more or less similar. 


Details in respect of expenditure incurred on various items of consumption 
under the food group are givenin Table 8. Of the total expenditure on food, the 
expenditure on cereals constituted about 68 per cent. Perquisites in the form of 
cooked meals consumed by agricultural workers accounted for about 17 per cent. 
of the total expenditure on food. Rice was by far the most important cereal 
consumed throughout the State. The consumption of cereals per adult consump- 
tion unit worked out to 22 8 ozs. per day, while it was 18°4 ozs., per capita a day. 
As stated already the food perquisites consisting of cooked meals formed 17 per 
cent. of the total expenditure on food alone and were hence composed of almost 
entirely of cereals and pulses. Ifthe expenditure over cereals and pulsesis taken 
into account in the same proportion in which they figure in the average budget, the 
daily intake of cereals would be of the order of 26:9 ozs., per adult consumption 
unit or 21:7 ozs., per capita. Similarly, figures in respect of consumption of 
pulses were 0°7 oz., per day per consumption unit and 0°6 oz., per day per 
capita. The consumption of cereals per consumption unit was about 25 ozs. in 
zones I and III while it was about 21 ozs.,in Zone II. Table 11 gives full details 
for the State as a whole. 


The diet of an agricultural worker consisted of three meals during 
busy season and two meals during slack season. Cooked rice ahd dal formed 
the basic items of food. Generally the meal at night was the principal one. 
In the morning they took boiled rice with some vegetables. During mid-day 
and night they also took rice with some dal, fish etc. When they went for work, 
the perquisites allowed would be their days’ diet. Among pulses, consumption 
of matikalai, khesari dal and masoor was most common. Spices were also used to 
some extent. Since vegetables were grown in plenty throughout the State, the 
consumption of vegetables was quite a regular feature. As already stated, 
fish was almost a regular diet and the expenditure incurred was quite signi- 
ficant. In zone III,,the expenditure on meat, fish and eggs worked out to 4:8 
per cent. of the total expenditure. This was so since the Hilly tribes living in 
this zone took meat, fish and eggs on a comparatively large scale. Milk and 
milk products were consumed rarely. The dietary habits of agricultural 
workers were almost the same in all the three zones. 


7:3. Clothing and  footwear—Expenditure on clothing and footwear 
accounted for about Rs. 27 or 4:5 per cent. of the total expenditure. In a 
family consisting of 3-7 persons, the amount spent on dress for one person 
worked out to about Rs. 7 a year. Since food took away the bulk of the ex- 
penditure, the agricultural worker could spend very little on dress. The 
usual practice was to buy new cloth during festival days. The dress of an 
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agricultural worker ordinarily consisted of dhoti, Gamchha (napkin), Gemge (vest) 
for men and saree and blouse for women and small shirts for children, but 


people living in zone ITI, which is a hilly one, wore dhotis for small size and big 
turban. Use of footwear was very rare. 


¥ 7:4. Fuel and lighting.—Expenditure on account of fuel being practically 
nil an agricultural labour family spent, on an average, about Rs. 7 or 1°3 per 
cert. of the total expenditure on account of kerosene oil and match box. 


7:5. House rent and repairs.—Most of the agricultural workers owned their 
houses. These were kacha houses with mud walls roofed with thatches. 
Facilities for ventilation and drainage were nil. The following statement 
taken from the General Family Report shows the average number of persons 
per room in the different categories of families :— 


STATEMENT XII 


Number of persons per room 


Average 
number of 

Category of families persons per 

room 

(1) (2) 
1, Agricultural workers’ families 1-8 
2. Agricultural families 2-0 
3. All families 2-0 


The rooms of the houses of agricultural workers’ families were generally 
of very small size. 


7:6. Services and mascellaneous.—Next in important to food group, was 
the ‘service and miscellaneous’ group accounting for about Rs. 46 or 8 per cent 
of the total expenditure. The most important items of expenditure were 
tobacco or bid2 and intoxicants, including country made liquor called differently 
as Ruhior Madhu or Apang etc. In zone III, the high proportion of expendi- 
ture on tobacco, pan swpart and liquor was the reason for the comparatively 


high percentage of expenditure on this group. Details for all the three zones are 
given in the cost of living section. 


8. Economic levels of living— 


8°1.: The distribution of agricultural labour families according to expendi- 
sure per consumption unit* is given in Table 10. The percentage ex- 


penditure incurred on various items of consumption for the different levels has 
also been given. 


‘* According to Luk’s co-efficients, 
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About 31 per cent of the families—which is the largest single concentration 
—were in the expenditure group “Rs. 201—250”. The average size of these fami- 
hes was 3-7 with 2-8 consumption units. The next important lower group 
which accounted for 24 per cent. of the agricultural labour families was “Rs. 151— 
200” with an average size and consumption units of 3-9 and 3-3 res- 
pectively. About 12 per cent of the families with an average size of 2-8 
persons and 2-3 consumption units were in the group of “Rs, 251—300”. 
On the whole, there were about 11 per cent in the highest level of living, viz., 
Rs. 351 and above, while the lowest* level of living, viz., Rs. 51—100 accounted 
for about 3-7 percent. It is only in this group that the average size and the 
average number of consumption units were the largest, the figures being 


8-9 and 7-4 respectively. There was practically not much difference in the 
expenditure incurred on various items, 


9. Cost of living— 


9-1. ‘ Weights ’ for the construction of cost of living indices for agricul 
tural workers are available from the percentage distribution of expenditure on 
the different groups. Retail price data for important items of consumption 
for the period of the enquiry, viz., 12 months, for each village were also collected 
simultaneously with the family living studies, These prices were averaged 
over a period of one year in order to allow for seasonal fluctuations. 


Details in respect of individual items in each group along with their 


‘weights ” proportional to total expenditure, and retail prices per unit have 
been given inthe Annexure. 


10. Indebtedness— 


10-1. About 33 per cent. of the families were indebted. The proportion of 
casual and attached workers’ families in debt to the total number of families in 
each. category was almost the same as the over-all figure. The percentage of 
indebted families was high (47 per cent) in zone I, while in the other two zones, 
it was slightly less than 30. Even among the indebted families, the average 
annual debt was low, the debt per indebted family being only Rs. 17. The 
debt per indebted casual workers’ family worked out to only Rs. 13 as against 
Rs. 47 in the case of indebted attached workers’ family. In the case of attached 


workers’ families with land the average debt was relatively high, viz., Rs. 69. 
Table 12 gives the details. 


* There was notasingle family in the level ‘0—50’. 
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11-2. Major portion of the debt was incurred for meeting consumption 
expenditure. But in the case of families of attached workers with land who had 
comparatively high debt (Rs. 69) almost the entire amount was incutred on 
account of social purposes. Production accounted for only Rs. 2 out of a total 
average debt of Rs. 17. ° 


11-3. The main sources of borrowing were friends and relatives, shopkeepers 
and employers. The help rendered by the money-lenders and co-operative 
societies to the agricultural workers was practically nil. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Coverage and size of sample— 


1-1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 32 villages in all, spread over 
three zones into which the State was divided for purposes of the enquiry. 
In all, 205 agricultural labour families were covered by the Intensive Family 
Survey which spread over a year from 1st March 1950 to 28th February 1951. 


2. Structure and size of agricultural labour families— 


2-1. Of the agricultural labour families selected for Intensive Family 
Survey, 89 per cent were those of casual workers and 11 per cent of attached 
workers. 


2-2. Of the total wage earners, 73 per cent. were men and 27 per cent 
women. There was no child labourin Assam. On an average, there were 3-7 
persons per family, of whom 1-4 were earners and 1-3 wage earners, consisting 
of 0-9 men and 0-4 women. . 


3. Employment— 


3:1. On an average, an adult male agricultural earner was employed for 
wages for 208 and 48 and a woman for 136 and 19 days respectively in agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural labour. An adult male earner in the casual agri- 
cultural labour family was employed for 194 days in agricultural labour and 
53 days in non-agricultural labour. A female earner in the above category was 
employed for 135 days and 20 days respectively in agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural labour. 


3-2. Of the total mandays worked by casual workers during the year, men 
contributed 79 per cent. and women 21 per cent. 


3°3. The total mandays worked were distributed as follows among the 
different agricultural operations ; harvesting 20-9 per cent., preparatory 
operations 15°6 per cent., transplanting 9 per cent., ploughing 8-2 per cent 
threshing 7-4 per cent., sowing 4-2 per cent., weeding 3-© per cent., and others 
10-4 per cent. Non-agricultural labour accounted for 19-9 per cent. of total 
mandays worked by casual workers. 


B. Unemployment— 


3°4. On an average, an adult male could not secure Wage employment for 
’ 61 days in ayear. The main reason for unemployment was want of work 
which accounted for 25 days. A casual worker.was unemployed for 70 days 
during the year, of which 29 days were accounted for by want of work, 
An attached worker was unemployed only for 12 days during the.year, 
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4. Wages—Modes of payment and rates— 


4-1. Modes of payment.—About 96 per cent. of the total mandays worked 
were paid in cash at time rates, such wages being supplemented by perquisites 
for about 40 per cent. mandays, Payments in kind formed only 0-5 per cent 
of the mandays worked by casual workers, while those made partly in cash and 
partly in kind accounted for only 3-0 percent ; piece wages were almost | 
insignificant and formed only 0-6 per cent. of the man-days worked. In zone 
III, time wage in cash was the only mode of payment and perquisites were 
supplied only in the case of 5 per cent. mandays. Jn zonesI and II, it was 
noticed that cases of supply of perquisites to women were less than to men and 
their daily cash value also was less. They were heavier in zone I, consisting of 
one or two meals, valued at about 13 and 11 annas respectively per day for men 
and women ; in zone II they consisted of pansupari, tobacco and light tiffin of 
an average daily value of about 44 annas for men and 3 annas for women. 


4-2. Mean wage under each mode.—Taking payments made at time rates 
in cash, the weighted mean wage for men and women workers was 33-3 and 
28-3 annas respectively when perquisites were supplied, and 26-9 and 20-1 
annas respectively when payments were made without perquisites. Standard 
deviation in the former case were 7-3 and 7-0 annas and in the latter 8-0 and 
6-4 annas respectively. 


4-3. Rates for agricultural operations.—Taking all modes of wage payment 
together, the weighted average daily wage rates in agriculture for men and 
women were Rs. 1-13-10 and 1-6-0 respectively. Women were generally paid 
less for the same work by a little below one-third of the rate paid tomen. The 
statement below gives the mean wage for men and women for each agricultural 
operation. 


STATEMENT J 


Average daily wage rates for adult casual workers in different agricultural 
operations. 


Operations Men Women 


(1) (2) (3) 


Rs. AS. P. sta NSP Ey 


Preparatory 114 5 1 12 10 
Ploughing Lp lies Joi ieee 
Sowing 1°85 0 Loe 
Transplanting 1 12 10 Loe 
Weeding ae ae Ani a” 18 7) 
Trigating ee 5c 1 12 10 BA), at 
Harvesting s% 114 5 Lee 
Threshing Ee Aa 1 12 10 , WY: 
Others we be 114 5 106 0 

All agricultural operations 1 13.10 1 6 0 


re 
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4-4. Comparison of mean wage tn agricultural and non-agricultural employ- 
ment.—The statement below gives the mean wage in agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment in each zone— 


STATEMENT II 


Mean wage (in Rs. a. p.) in agricultural and non-agricultural labour in 
different zones. 


Labour 
Zone Agricultural labour Non-agricultural labour 
Men Women Men Women 
I 2 2 5 Heat al 2 4 10 1 et ele 
II nie 51 is 18,8 Lene 4S de A) ey 014 5 
Il fe fe es 24 2 1 910 114 5 Meaty, 
1 13 10 1 ie 0) 1 12 10 1 410 


State ie Ke ae | 


4-5. Extent of low wage mandays.—Wage rates were lower in zone II, 
while they were almost similar in zones | and III. The over-all rate for men 
and women in agriculture, was Rs. 1-8-8 and Rs. 1-2-8 in zone II, Rs. 2-2-5 and 
Rs. 1-11-1 respectively in zone I and Rs. 2-4-2 and Rs. 1-9-10 respectively in 
zone III. For the State as a whole, the over-all rate in agriculture was Rs. 
1-13-10 and Rs. 1-6-0 respectively for men and women workers. Two-thirds of 
the rate for men were in the wage range 18—22 annas and two-thirds of that for 
women in the range 14—18 annas.. 

5. Income of agricultural labour families— 


5-1. The estimated annual income per family, consisting of 3-7 persons of 
whom 1-4 were earners, amounted to Rs. 601. The details for the zones are 
given below. 


StaTEMENT III 
Average annual income of agricultural labour family wm the different zones. 


Size of Earning | Income per 
the strength family 
family of family Rs. 


(4) 
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5-2. For the State as a whole, income from agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural wages comprised 69-4 and 16-3 per cent. and that from land and other 
occupations and sources 7-5 and 6-8 per cent. respectively. Non-agricultural 
work consisted mostly of work in the tea gardensin zone II and of road-repair- 
ing, carting etc. elsewhere. Occupations other than farming consisted of 
weaving cloth, basket-making, selling vegetables, fruits, fish, fowls, eggs and 
pork, milk, curd and firewood, ete. 


6. Consumption expenditure— 

6-1. The average annual expenditure of an agricultural labour family was 
Rs. 589* as against an annual income of Rs. 601*. The expenditure per 
consumption unit workedout to Rs. 202 with a standard, deviation of Rs. 77) the 
expenditure per capita being Rs. 159, on an average. “The following statement 
shows the percentage expenditure incurred on the different consumption 
groups :— 


STATEMENT IV 


1. Food kia as # a oe i 29 85:0 


2. Clothing and footwear hh cy xs at .- 4-5 
3. Fueland lighting .. s of we Se ore 1:3 
4. House rent and repairs ai f° se 24s i aes 
5. Services and miscellaneous .. 53 ee oh re 7-9 

Total i 100-0 


Expenditure on food formed the bulk. The main and the most important 
cereal consumed throughout Assam was rice. 


6:2. The consumption of cereals per consumption unit worked out 
to 22-8 oz., per day, the figure for per capita consumption being 18-4 ounces 
aday. Including the cereal content of perquisites the intake of cereals’ per 
consumption unit comes to 26°9 ozs. or 21:7 ozs. per capita. Use of fish was 
almost a regular feature for agricultural workers diet. The consumption of 
liquor (country-made) was also in vogue to a great extent, particularly in zone 


III where the hill tribes lived. 


. 6-3. Levels of living.—About 55 per cent. of the families were in the expen- 
_ diture groups Rs. ‘151—250.’ The largest single concentration was, however, in 
the group Rs. ‘ 201—250’, accounting for about 31 per cent. of the total 
families. These families had, on an average, 3-7 persons and 2-8 adult consump- 
tion units. There were no families in the lowest group, viz.,‘ Rs 0—50’. On 


*Bxcludes expenditure on ceremonies which was Rs, 9. 


ASSAM é : Lo 
the other hand, the highest expenditure group, viz., Rs. 351 and above accounted 
for as much as 11 per cent. of the total families. There were, on an average, 
2-0 persons and 1-4 consumption units. There was not much difference 
in the expenditure incurred on various items of consumption between the 
different levels of living. 


7. Indebtedness— 


One-third of the families were reported to be indebt. The average debt 
per indebted family, however, was small and worked out to about Rs. 17. 
The purpose of debt was mostly for meeting consumption expenditure and in 
some cases social ceremonies. The sources of debt were friends and relatives, 
employers and shopkeepers, 
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ANNEXURE I 
AveraGe Bup@er 
Zone I 
Average Percentage 
annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
(1) (2) (33 
Food a: ate 36 Sin al ae 559-2 87-6 
Clothing and footwear .. 36 os es oe 30-6 4:8 
Fuel and lighting : 7°1 11 
House rent and repairs . A a0 SY ete 5-8 0-9 
Services and miscellaneous +8 oF ars ats 35-6 5-6 
Total a 638-3 100-0 
Average Base period 
Items annual Weights Unit of | retail prices 
expenditure quantity | per unit of 
quantity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Food— 
(a) Cereals 
Rice ae _312°1 48-9 | lseer 07 0 
Other Cereals 7 0-3 a6 me ‘ 
Total 312-2 48-9 
(6) Pulses— 
Kalai 36 ne 5-0 0-8 | 1 seer 0 6 6 
Khesari ae we 6-9 1-1 a 0 60 
Arhar a ae 0-6 0-1 ae 011 3 
Masoor zig 4:5 0:7 ws 011 0 
Total 17-0 2:7 
Gur and sugar 3 16-0 2°5 oF Gurl 2 0 
Spices Si cig 8-2 1:3 : ae 
Edible oil .. on 16-5 2-6 | 1 seer 3.0 0 
Vegetables 50 11-6 1-8 55 
Salt oy. dic 5-4 0-8 | 1 seer 0 4 0 
Milk and milk products , 4:9 0:8 Bit 
Meat, fish andeggs .. os 14-0 2-2 
Others (food perquisit-s)*  .. 153-4 24-0 
Total re 230-0 36-0 
Total for Food ree 559-2 87°6 
* Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Commodity Annual Weights 
expenditure 
Fle ou die ees ie ie ae ste ee 118-0 18°5 
Kalai Be a oe ot 36 Se a0 ple 0:3 
Khesari 5: Re ot BG oie ot es 2°6 0:4 
Arhar rd ae Ae ae a8 1, . 
Masoor 1°7 0-3 
Total Ai 124°4 19°53 
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Appendix Zone I—contd. 
a a EEE 


Base period 
Items Average Unit of retail prices 
annual Weights quantity | per unit of 
expenditure quantity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti Bh a oe 2:6 0:4 One 3 0 0 
Towel a hic a0 1-7 0:3 be 100 
Shirt “3 we ie 6-1 1-0 
Half pant .. 425 54 5-2 0-8 
Blouse On. gr Sic 4-4 0-7 One 2.4 0 
Saree A AG 35 ~ 10-6 1-6 # 6 0 0 
Total Ae Tae SsbB eam 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil is 3 4:6 07 | Per bottle 0 6 6 
Match box .. “i we 2-5 0-4 One 010 
Total f-. <<) |p outed |i 
Heuse-rent and repairs sic 5°8 0°9 ge ee 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Barber a0 oe .. 1-8 0:3 re als 
Washing soap te ox 1:0 0-2 1 seer 20 0 
Tobacco Ah Gt a 10-0 1:6 1 seer 20h 
Pan supari te ke 14:0 2-2 
Liquor ve = aa 6:0 0-9 
Medicines .. a 46 2-8 0-4 
Total 95-6} egg 
Grand Total - 6383} 100-0 
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Zone II 
Average | Percentage 
annual to the total 
expenditure | expenditure 
(2) (3) 
Food aa 492-3 85-7 
Clothing and footwear 3¢ 5e 56 ot 24-3 4-2 
Fuel and lighting. . a Sc at as ax 6-8 1-2 
House rent and repairs aD a at is 9-4 1:6 
Services and miscellaneous At oe ae vs 41:8 7-3 
Total ats 574°6 100-0 
Base period 
Average Unit of retail prices 
Items annual Weights quantity | per unit of 
expenditure quantity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Food— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice os Me Sid 367-0 63-9 1 Seer Onn GO 
Other Cereals oo ts 6-4 1-1 3 
Total oe 373°4 65-0 
(6) Pulses— 
Masoor ic ave 7-0 1-2 1 Seer O79 0 
Khesari ag ie a 5-0 0-9 a Om send 
Kalai St ie Se 2:0 0:3 ns OM 7G 
Total 5h 14-0 2-4 
Gur and sugar 9-4 1-6 Seer Gur0 12 0 
Sugar 1 2 6 
Spices 4-2 0:7 Re ate 
Edible oil 8-7 1-5 1 seer 3, ONG 
Vegetables 4-4 0:8 
Salt ie be 6:6 1-2 1 seer 0 4 0 
Milk and milk products 2:7 0-5 ve ane 
Meat and fish bs 2-2 0:4 
Others (food perquisites)* 66-7 11-6 
Total 104-9 18-3 
Total for food 492°3 85:7 
* Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Commodity Annual Weights 
expenditure 
Rice ie “is or is x oe +s 57°56 10.0 
Other cereals om Ws ys #72 os oe 1:0 0:2 
Masoor oe oe és oe o oe oe 1-1 0°2 
Khesari oe we 26 AE Hc 5 0°8 0°1 
Kalai ye : aie te ar ats a 0°3 0-1 
Total 60 ome 10-6 
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Zone II—contd. 


| annual Weights Unit of Base period 
Items . expenditure quantity retail price 
per family per unit of 
quantity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 4:0 0:7 One 40 0 
Gemjt 3-0 0-5 . 1 8 0 
Gamchha 2-0 0-4 A 1 0 0 
Half pant ; 3-5 0-6 r 
Saree rie as ae 10:3 1-8 He 5 0 0 
Blouse at 56 ae 1°5 0-2 - Dee ay ah 
Total oe 24-3 4.2 
Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil bi ate 4-5 0-8 | Per bottle 0 6 6 
Match box .. bie we 2-3 0:4 | Per box 010 
Total a 6:8 1-2 
House-rent and repairs .. bx 9-4 1:6 
Services and miscellaneous— 
Barber a ie ee 4-4 0-7 
Washing soap ais Ae 3°3 0-6 1 seer 112 0 
Bidi, Cigarette & Tobacco % 20°5 3:6 | Per bundle 02 0 
Pan supari .. a oe 9-2 1:6 
Liquor rr ey “a 2-2 0-4 
Amusement.. os oe 2:2 0-4 
Total o8 41-8 7:3 
Grand Total ie 574°6 ioe 100°0 
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Zone III 
Average Percentage 
annual to total 

expenditure expenditure 
(1) (2) (3) 
Food Wy, 427-8 77°7 
Clothing-and footwear 27-9 5:1 
Fuel and lighting 10-9 1-9 
House-rent and repairs 4-9 0-9 
Services and miscellaneous or 14-4 
Total 550-6 100-0 


Average Unit of | Base period 
Itams annual Weights quantity | retail prices 
expenditure per unit of 
quantity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Food— 
(a) Cereals— 
Rice ue 279-3 50:7 1 Seer Oll 6 
Other cereals 12-3 2-2 Ay 
(Maize) 
Total to 291-6 52-9 
(6) Pulses— is 
Masoor | (b:4 1-0; 1 Seer 013 0 
Mati Kalat ! 4-0 0-7 | a 07 0 
Khesa | 2-0 | 0-4 us 0 8 0 
Total 11-4 2-1 
Gur and sugar rs 21 3 3:9 i. Gur 012 0 
Sugarl 1 6 
Spices 9-6 1:7 3 sc 
Edible oil 14:7 2-7 1 Seer 3 0 0 
Vegetables 12-4 2-3 A, sa 
Salt ee nf 7:2 1:3 1 Seer 0 4 0 
Milk and milk Products 2-8 0-5 
Meat, fish and eggs... 26-5 4-8 
Others (food perquisites)* 30-3 5-5 
Total 124-8 22-7 
Total for food 5c i 427-8 & 77°7 


ES TT TS oA. a 


* Break-up for focd perquisites :— 


rm 


Annual 


Peony expenditure Wee \ 

Rice eno Ts 3°9 
Other cereals 0.9 0:2 
Masoor 0-4 O-l 
Kalai 0°3 Orl 
Khesari 0:2 Ar 
en Ws thas: 43 

Mat EN Ee aM ND Se aE ah ay ae EB 
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— 


Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 
Gamjt 


Gamchha .. 


Saree 
Frock ate 
Blouse 
Half pant ee 
Shirt AC 

Total 

Fuel and lighting— 
Kerosene oil <t 

Match box 

Total 


House rent and repairs 
Services and miscellaneous— 


Washerman 
Barber 
Washing soap 


Tobacco .. 


Pan supari ae 
Liquor .. ae 
Medicines om 
Amusements 

Total 


Grand Total 


Zone III —contd. 


Annaul Weights 
expenditure 
(2) (3) 
3-0 
2-5 
2°4 
4-0 
6-0 
2-0 
4-0 
4-0 
27-9 
8°5 1 
2-4 
10-9 1 
4-9 
3-0 
2-0 
3°5 
24-0 
10-0 1 
32-0 5 
2-0 0 
2-6 0 
79-1 oi 14 
550°6 re 100 


So ie FS = So 


che eer 
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Base period 
Unit of | retail prices 
quantity | per unit of 
quantity 

(4) (5) 
One 3) 40" (0 
a 1.30 0 
” rng 
>» 4 0 @ 
a 2°00 
Per bottle 0 6 6 
Per box Opel 
1 seer 2 0 0 
4 2,0 @ 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


MANIPUR 
Introductory. 


1-1. Manipur occupies a strategic position on the eastern frontier of the 
Indian Union. It has an area of 8,628 square miles and a population of 577,635, 
according to the 1951 Census. The percentage increase in the population in 
1951 as compared to 1941 was {2°8. The State consists of a vast tract of 
hilly country and a valley about 35 miles long and 20 miles wide enclosed on 
every side. The soil of the valley is reddish clay of considerable depth 
enriched every year by deposits of silt from the rivers and yields a luxuriant 
crop of rice. 


1-2. According to the General Village Survey, 38-4 per cent of the land 
area of the sample villages was not available for cultivation, 6-4 per cent was 
covered by forests and 10-1 per cent was cultivable waste. The net area 
sown was 45-1 per cent, 4:7 per cent being cropped more than once. 


1-3. The abundance of rainfall, viz., 66 to 68 inches renders artificial 
irrigation unnecessary. : 


1-4, The pressure on the soil is rather high, since as much as 99:5 per 
cent of the population is rural and only 0-5 per cent urban. According to 
the General Family Survey 78-1 percent of the rural families were agricul- 
tural and the rest non-agricultural. Amongst the agricultural families, 52-3 
percent were those of land owners, 24-3 percent of tenants and 0:5 per cent 
of agricultural labourers. The average size of the agricultural holidings was 
3-1 acres in the case of owners, 2-7 acres in the case of tenants and only 0-7 
acre in the case of agricultural labourers. Most of the holdings being rather 
small could be managed with the help of family labour. The prevalent 
form of land tenure was ryotwari. The prospect of hired employment for 
even the limited number of agricultural labour families was, therefore, poor. 
This is brought out clearly by the frequency distribution of holdings which 
shows that large holdings, viz., 10—25 acres which could offer employment to 
labourers accounted for only 0-8 per cent. of the total number of holdings. 
Thirteen percent of the holdings were below 1 acre and about 76 per cent in 
the size group ‘1 to 5 acres’. 

The agricultural labourers had, therefore, to resort to subsidiary means 
of livelihood such as selling vegetables, cutting fuel, fishing and manufactur- 
ing fishing tackles, etc. 


2. Coverage and size of sample. 


2-1. Four villages were selected for the enquiry and in all 15 agricul- 
tural labour families were covered by the Intensive Family Survey which 
was conducted for one year, namely, from the Ist March 1950 to the 28th 
February 1951. Each sample family was interviewed every month and 
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180 (15X12) monthly schedules in Form III-A were collected and 15 
annual returns in Form III-B were compiled therefrom. 


3. Structure of Agricultural Lubour Famalies. 


3-1. Of the 15 sample families, 9 were those of casual workers (2 with 
land and 7 without land), and the remaining 6 of attached workers (1 with 
land and 5 without land). 


3:2. The average size of the family was 2-5. The number of earners 
per family was 2-0, of whom 1-2 were wage earners consisting of 1-0 men and 
0-2 women. There was no child wage earner. 


4. Employment and unemployment. 


4:1. Employment—Table 1 shows that an adult male earner was employed 
for wages for 96 days in agricultural and 6 days in non-agricultural labour. 
The latter included bullock cart driving, repairing houses, ete. Women were 
not employed in non-agricultural labour, their employment in agricultural 
labour accounting for 33 days only. The adult male earner in casual labour 
families worked on an average for 98 days, 88 in agricultural and 10 days in 
non-agricultural labour. In the attached workers’ families he worked on 
an average for 107 days in agricultural labour. 


4:2. The Manipuris generally dislike the idea of serving under others 
as hired labourers. They strive to earn their livelihood by following indepen- 
dent pursuits, which consist of occupations like weaving and selling cloth, 
selling vegetables and sugarcane, cutting and selling grass, firewood, etc. 


_ 4-3. A casual male earner was employed for 98 days and a woman 
earner for 33 days. Details are given in Table 2. The major avenues of | 
employment for the adult male worker were ploughing, transplanting, harvesting 
and threshing which accounted for 76-0 per cent of the mandays put in by 
men. The employment of women was mainly in threshing, transplanting and 
harvesting. The number of days for which an adult male casual worker 
was employed in important operations is shown below. 


StareMEntT I 
Percentage of man-days and average number of days per worker 


| 


Percentage of | No. of days |. 
mandays worked per 
worked worker 


Men Men 


Ploughing se age a ae a 32-2 : 35 
Transplanting .. i fe yf ea 16-3 18 
Harvesting. .. 4 we ae id 16-2 18 
Threshing ae Rh oe <a os 11-3 14 
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4-4. Unemployment.—Table 3 shows the unemployment of adult male 
agricultural earners during the different months. The data have, however, 
their own limitations. During the year an adult male worker could not secure 
employment on wages for 120* days; want of work accounted for 114 days 
and bad weather and other reasons for the rest. If the total number of days 
employed and unemployed -in the case of men workers are added together, 
it works out to 222 days. For the remaining 143 days, they were engaged 
in subsidiary occupations such as cultivating their own lands, selling cloth, 
vegetables, fishing, etc. as is evident from Table 6, which shows that 4-4 
per cent of the family income accrued from land and 60-6 per cent from occu- 
pations other than farming. Unemployment was high during September and 
October. 

5. Wages. 

5-1. Since the opportunities for hired employment were poor, the income 
of an agricultural labour family from wages formed about 35 per cent. of the 
total income. The modes of wage payment and wage rates of casual and 
attached labourers are discussed below. 

Casual workers (Tables 4 and 5) 

5-2. The average daily wage rate of an adult casual male earner “weighted”’ 
by mandays worked, was Rs. 1-2-1 in agriculture and Rs. 1-14-2 in non-agricul- 
tural labour. The wage rate for a womany earner in agricultural labour was 
Rs. 1-0-10. - . 

The wage rates in different agricultural operations are given below. 
Wages paid in kind were evaluated in terms of cash at the ruling retail 
prices. No perquisites were given. 


Statement IT 
Average daily wages of casual workers 


Average daily wages 


Operations 
Men Women 
Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 
1. Agricultural operations— 

(1) Preparatory ae Ae i Bs 013.71 

(w%) Ploughing A ae Ae ete LO 

(tit) Sowing a at ate Ls oe : 

(iv) Transplanting .. ry * ae jae tO Mae’ OF LOU LG 

(v) Weeding ric ae Se ie 1 410 <= 

(vi) Irrigating a * re Pe a + 

(vii) Harvesting es eg nt hy CMa By Pe 

(viii) Threshing ma ae es Ba 13/10 Pe 2g 

(iz) Others .. oe . 

All agricultural operations e oid? jae) | 1 010 


*The unemployment figure given in Table 3is the average for only44 per cent of the 
workers who actually reported wage employment during the different months of the year. 
Assuming that the remaining 56 per cent workers were cither wholly unemployed 
or fully selfemployed in occupations other than wage earning, the average number of days 
for which a man worker was unemployed for wages worked out to 137 days during the year, 

tWomen were not employed in non-agricultural labour. 
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For both men and women, wages were relatively high in harvesting and 
threshing. Preparatory operations fetched the lowest wage for men. Only 
men were employed in weeding which was the highest paid operation, the 
average daily wage rate being about Rs. 124-10. 


5-3. The above rates are only averages. The dispersion of wages is 
given in Table 4 which shows that the mean wage for men was 181 as. with a 
standard deviation of 3 as. The class interval containing the mean, v2z., 
18 as. to 22 as., accounted for only 36 per cent. of the mandays put in by men. 
A lower wage range, viz., 14as. to 18 as. accounted for as much as 53-1 per 
cent of the mandays put in by them. Only 1-8 per cent of the mandays 
were paid for at a rate lower than 2/3rd the mean wage. The mean wage 
for women was as. 16-8 with a standard deviation of as. 1:8; about 76 per 
cent of the mandays worked by women were in the wage range, “ as. 14 to 
as. 18.” 


5-4. Modes of wage payment—Table 5 gives the average daily wage of 
casual workers according to different modes of wage payment. Both men 
and women were paid only at time rates without perquisites. Payment 
in cash formed the most important mode representing 88-4 per cent of the 
mandays put in by men and 72-1 per cent of the mandays worked by women. 
It will be seen from the following statement that wages ruled high under the 
most prevalent mode of wage payment, viz., cash without perquisites. 


STaTeMENT III 
Wages according to different modes of wage payment 
(Without perquisites) 


Wages 
Time rates ARS 
Percentage of Men Women 
man-days worked | 
Coir Lh cal wheat Men Women | Rs. As. Ps.| Rs. As. Ps. 
Cash 78:6 8-0 | 1 2a pee 
Kind male 3-] 10 0; 015 5 
Cash and Kind 4.7 015 0 
All modes 88-9 1-1 | 12a ee 


The operational or geographical coverage of the different modes was not 


necessarily identical and hence the average wage rates according to different 
modes are not strictly comparable. 


5-5. Attached workers.—On an average, an attached worker earned Rs. 80 
per annum from wages, though individual wage income was found to vary from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 140, The average daily wage income worked out to Re. 0-14-2. 
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6. Income. 


6-1. The details of annual income according to different sources are given 
in Table 6. As already stated, income from non-farm occupations was the 
major source. The annual income per family was Rs. 320, of which 60-6 
per cent was derived from occupations other than farming, 31-6 per cent 
from agricultural labour, 3:4 per cent from non-agricultural labour and 4-4 
per cent from land. The total income of an attached labour family was 
higher than that of a casual labour family—the respective figures being Rs. 
348 and Rs. 301. The lower income from wages of attached families in spite 
of their longer employment was due to lower rates of wages paid to them. 
The average income of families holding land was higher than that of those 
without land. 


7. Consumption expenditure. 


7-1. Table 7 gives the average annual expenditure on the various consump- 
tion groups for different categories of families. The average annual consump- 
tion expenditure per family, excluding expenditure incurred on ceremonies 
which came to Rs. 15, was Rs. 323 as against the average annual income of 
Rs. 320. 


An attached labour family spent more than a casual labour family—the 
respective expenditure being Rs. 369 and Rs. 292. The average family size 
of an attached labour family was slightly higher (2-7) than that of a casual 
labour family (2-4). A family holding land spent more than a landless family 
the respective expenditures being Rs. 298 and Rs. 291 in the case of casual 
and Rs. 472 and Rs. 348 for attached labour families. But if the influence 
of the varying size of the family is eliminated and expenditure is worked out 
in terms of consumption units, it is found that the expenditure per consump- 
tion unit* in respect of a casual and attached family was almost the same—the 
respective expenditures being Rs. 149-6 and Rs. 148-2. The overall expendi- 
ture per consumption unit was Rs. 149 with a standard deviation of Rs. 34 
(Table 9). 


7-2. Of the total consumption expenditure, 80-8 per cent was spent on 
food, 7-1 per cent on clothing, 9-0 per cent on miscellaneous items and 3-1 
per cent on fuel and lighting. The high percentage expenditure on food 
indicates a poor man’s budget. The pattern of expenditure of the various 
categories of families was almost the same except in the case of casual families 
holding land who incurred a relatively low percentage expenditure on. food 
(vz., 76-0 per cent) and high percentage expenditure on clothing (wz., 14-1 
per cent). 


7:3. The expenditure on house-rent was practically nil since all the fami- 
lies lived in self-owned ‘houses. 


7-4. An analysis of the expenditure on different consumption groups 
is given below. 


* According to Lusk’s co-offic'ents, 
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(a) Food—A family spent a sum of Rs. 261 on food. The labourers 
took two meals a day—one in the morning and one in the evening. These 
consisted of rice, vegetables and fish. Table 8 shows that 56-8 per 
cent of the total expenditure on food was spent on cereals, 19-9 per cent 
on fish and meat and 14-8 per cent on vegetables. Another important 
item of consumption was edible oil which accounted for 5-7 per cent of the 
total expenditure on food. No expenditure was incurred on milk and milk 
products. 


The intake of cereals was as high as 35-6 ozs. per day per consumption 
unit and 31-8 ozs. per capita. Table 11 gives full details. 


(b) Other consumption groups—The annual expenditure per family was 
Rs. 23 on the clothing group and Rs. 29 on the miscellaneous group. Dhoti, 
shirt and frock were the major items in the former group, and bid. and 
tobacco in the latter. Fuel was obtained free locally and the sum of Rs. 10 
spent on fuel and lighting represents expenditure on Kerosene oil and match 
box only. 


7-5. Economic levels of living—A distribution of families according to 
expenditure per consumption unit is given in Table 10. Sixty per cent of the 
families were in the expenditure group Rs. 101 to Rs. 150, and 33-3 per cent 
in the group Rs. 151 to Rs. 200. The percentage expenditure on food increased 
and that on clothing and miscellaneous groups decreased from the lower to 
the higher level of living. This is an indication of the dire poverty of the 
labourers and the existence of unsatiated demand at lower levels of living. 


7-6. This is also reflected in Table 11 which shows that within the two 
expenditure groups Rs. 101 to Rs. 150 and Rs. 151 to Rs. 200, showing high 
concentration of labour families, the intake of cereals per consumption unit 
and per capita increased with the level of living. The intake per consumption 
unit rose from 31-8 ozs.in the group ‘Rs. 101—150’ to 44-5 in the group, 
‘Rs. 151—200’. The corresponding per capita figures were 28-8 and 38-8 
ozs. respectively. 


8. Weights for the construction of cost of living index numbers. 


__ The expenditure incurred by an agricultural labour family on individual 
items of consumption, their percentage distribution and the retail prices of 
important items are given in the Annexure. It may be possible to construct 
cost of living index with the help of these data. 


3. Indebtedness—The extent of deficit was small and hence most of the 
families managed without resorting to takingloans. Only 6-7 per cent of the 
familie: were indebted. The total debt per indebted family at the end of the 
year was Rs.116. This debt, however, includes the past borrowings and was 
incurred solely to meet consumption expenditure. Table 12 gives fuller details, 


SUMMARY OF RESULIS 


1. Coverage and size of sample. 


1-1. In all, 15 agricultural labour families were covered by the Intensive 
Family Survey which was spread over a year, viz., Ist March, 1950 to 28th 
February 1951. 


2. Structure of agricultural labour families. 


2:1. Of the 15 families, 9 were those of casual labourers and 6 of attached 
labourers ; 3 families held land and 12 were without land. 


2-2. The average size of the family was 2-5. The number of earners 
per family was 2-0, of whom 1-2 were wage earners consisting of 1-0 man and 
0-2 woman earners. No child labour was employed. 


3. Employment and unemployment. 


3-1. An adult male earner was employed for wages for 96 days in 
agricultural labour and 6 days in non-agricultural labour such as_ bullock 
cart driving, repairing houses, etc. Women earners were employed for 33 
days on an averaze in agricultural labour. They were not employed on non- 
agricultural labour. 


3:2. A casual man earner was employed for 98 days and a casual woman 
for 33 days ina year. The major avenues of employment of a male earner were 
ploughing, transplanting, harvesting and threshing, accounting for 76-0 per 
cent of the mandays put in by men. 


3-3. An adult male earner was unemployed for 120 days, and self employed 
for about 143 days. Unemployment was high during September and October. 


4. Wages 


4-1. The average daily wage rate of a casual adult male earner, “ weighted” 
by mandays worked, was Rs. 1-2-1 in agricultural labour and Rs, 1-14-2 in 
non-agricultural labour. The average daily wage of a casual woman earner 
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was Rs. 1-0-10 in agricultural labour. The wage rates for men and women 
in different agricultural operations are given below. 


Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers 


Average daily wages 
Operations 


Men Women 


Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 


1. Agricultural operations— 


(i) Preparatory - a ye 5% 013 11 
(ii) Ploughing o. e* Fe es 1 1,10 
(it) Sowing 
(iv) Transplanting 1 110 015 6 
(v) Weeding 4 fs ae ay 1 410 
(vi) Irrigating 
(vit) Harvesting s “8 oe a | ee ies | T eee 
(viii) Threshing os ee ve th 1°93 19 1 293 
(iz) Others .. | 

All Agricultural operations Be yar ee err 


4-2, The mean daily wage for men casual workers in agricultural labour 
was As. 18-1 with a standard deviation of 3 As. Only 1-8 per cent of the man- 
days put in by men were paid at a rate lower than 2/3rd the mean wage. The 
mean daily wage of a woman casual worker was As. 16:8 with a standard devia- 
tion of As. 1-8. 

4-3. The most important mode of wage payment was time rates in cash 
without perquisites which accounted for 88-4 per cent of the mandays put in 
by men and 72-1 per cent of the’mandays put in by women. 


5. Income. 

5-1. The average annual income per family was Rs. 320, of which 60-6 
per cent accrued from occupations other than farming, 31-6 per cent from 
agricultural labour, 3-4 per cent from non-agricultural labour and 4-4 per 


cent from land. 
6. Consumption expenditure. 
6-1. The average annual expenditure per family was Rs. 323 exclusive 


of the expenditure incurred on ceremonies, wz., Rs. 15. The expenditure per 
consumption unit was Rs. 149 with a standard deviation of Rs. 34. 
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6-2. Of the total consumption expenditure, 80-8 percent was spent on 
food, 7-1 per cent on clothing, 3-1 per cent on fuel lighting and 9-0 percent on 
services and miscellaneous items. The high percentage expenditure on food 
indicates a poor man’s budget. 


6-3. Of the total expenditure on food, 56°8 per cent was spent on cereals 
(rice only), 14-8 per cent on vegetables, 19-9 per cent on fish and 5-7 per 
cent on edible oil. No expenditure was incurred on milk and milk products. 


6-4. The intake of cereals (rice) per day was 35-6 ozs. per consumption 
unit and 31-8 ozs. per capita. 


6-5. Dhoti, shirt and frock were the major items of expenditure in the 
clothing group. Fuel was obtained free locally and the labourers had to 
incur expenditure only on kerosene oil and match box. No expenditure was 
incurred on house rent as labourers lived in self-owned houses. Bidi, tobacco 
and pan-supart were the most important items of consumption in the miscella- 
neous group. 


6-6. Sixty per cent of the families were in the level of living *Rs. 101— 
to 150 and 33-3 per cent in the group Rs. 151—200. 


7. Indebtedness—Only 6-7 per cent of the families were in debt to the 
extent of Rs. 116. The debt was.imcurred for consumption purposes. 


= 


* According to expenditure per consumption unit. 
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ANNEXURE I 
| Annual Percentage to 
Consumption groups expenditure the total 
expenditure 
Rs. Rs. 
Food on a ae aC hia 261-3 80°8 
Clothing and Footwear .. gs ofr as 22-7 7-1 
Fuel and lighting e 2: 47 ae 10-3 3°1 
Hoase-rent and repairs 
Services and Miscellaneous < A: ¢ 28-6 9-0 
Total - 322-9 100-0 
Actual | Base 
annual period 
Commodities expendi- | Weights Unit of |retail prices 
ture quantity | per unit 
of 
quantity 
Rs. Rs. As. Ps. 
Food— 
Rice ate Ab ae “fs 148-4 45-9 | Per seer O36 
Edible oil... ae Pe nite 15-0 4-6 ay ESO 
Vege tables e He e 38-7 12-0 
Salt ae oe ‘sf A 6-3 1-9 | Per seer On 40 
Fish 
Meat, fish & eggs .. oe ae 51-9 16-1 . Gh 
Others Sc AZ Ae a 1-0 0°3 
Total for food Ae 261-3 80°8 
II. Clothing and footwear— : 
4 0 0 
to 
Dhoit ae oe ae ae 6-0 1:9 One 5 00-0 
Half pant 2-0 | 0-6 Fe lose 
Shirt 5-0 1-6 Fr 5 0 0 
Frock 6-0 1-9 
Sarze ae Ne ks Sk 1-0 0-3 One ay ty 
Blouse .. Ye eh oe 2-7 Gib Tia: 20 0 
Total OK 22-7 7-1 
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Actual Unit of Base 
Commodities Annual | Weights | quantity period 
expendi- retail prices 
ture per unit of 
quantity 
III, Fuel and lighting— Rs. Rs. As. Ps.} 
Kerosene oil as SO te 8-2 2:5 | Perbottle) 0 6 6 
Match Box : i, . 2-1 0-6 | Perbox | 0 1 0 
Total Ae 10:3 3-1 
IV. House-rentand repairs 0 Sie a 2 a we 
V. Services and Miscellaneous— 
Brahmin .. sé ae ae 2-0 0:6 
Washing soap > oe te 3-0 0-9 | Per cake LUBE fe 
Bidi, Cigarettes and tobacco He 13:5 4-3 |Per bundle! 0 2 0 
Pan supari 56 St aes 10-1 3°2 
Total Oe: 28°6 9-0 


Grand Total a 322°9 100-0 


ANNEXORE II 
APPENDIX TABLES 
MANIPUR 
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INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
TRIPURA 


IyrropucTory 

1-1. Tripura is one of the oldest Hindu States in the Indian Union. 
It is bounded on the north by the Sylhet and Cachar Districts of Assam, on the 
west by Tipperah and Noakhali Districts of West Bengal and a part of Sylhet, 
on the south by the Chittagong and Noakhali Districts and on the east by 
Lushai and Chittagong hills tracts. The area of the State is 4,032 square miles 
and the population, according to the 1951 Census, was 639,029, 93 per cent 
of which was rural. The increase of population over the 1941 Census was 24-5 
per cent. As the number of displaced persons in the State was 100,251, the 
net increase of population was only 5:2 per cent. The density of population in 
1951 was 159 per square mile. 

1-2. The major portion of the State is hilly and covered with forests. 
Of the land area for which village papers are available, area under forests was 
65-1 per cent. The following statement brings out the chief features of land 
utilisation in the State :— 

STATEMENT I 


Land utilisation 
ee pe ey ae a aT aS OO OO 


‘N ti : 
Area (in acres) | Percentage 


1, Total area for which village papers are available .. 2,634,240 100-0 
2. Uncultivated land excluding forests sy Nie 501,164 19-0 
3. Net area sown .. a re te as 386,676 14°6 


SS i ehssneneneaters ee everen, 


Current fallows and area not available for cultivation formed only 0:5 
and 0-7 per cent respectively of the total land area for which village papers 


are available. The percentage of area sown more than once to the net sown 


area was 18:2. 

1-3. Rice is the most important crop grown in the State covering more 
than 80 per cent of the total cultivated area. Other crops grown are 
maize, small millets, cotton, sugarcane etc. The average rainfall in the State 
is 76 inches a year. 

1-4, For purposes of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, four villages were 
selected on the basis of stratified random sampling. Two of these were located 
in Khas Taluk, one in Charilam Khash Taluk and the fourth in Kailasahar 


Taluk. 


1-5. The General Family Survey showed that 94-2 per cent of the families 
were of agriculturists and 5-8 per cent of non-agriculturists. Agricultural 
labour families formed about 18 per cent of the total rural families. The 
majority of agricultural labour families (90 per cent) were landless, 
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1-6. In the sample villages owner cultivators held 79-3 per cent of the 
holdings covering 85-9 per cent of the area. Tenants'held 18°4 per cent 
of the holdings occupying 13-6 per cent of the cultivated area. The bulk 
of the holdings were cultivated in small sizes ; as many as 78:7 per cent of 
the holdings were less than 5 acresin size. It is significant to note that 
there were no holdings above 25 acres. 


1-7. Holdings above 10 acres formed 4:7 per cent of the total holdings 
accounting for an area of 18-3 per cent. Although the bulk of the holdings 
were small, they provided employment to hired labour as 2 or 3 varieties of 
Tice were grown during the year. 


1-8. The collection of bamboo for sale in the market and non- 
agricultural labour were the main subsidiary occupations of agricultural 
labourers. The percentage of agricultural labourers who had subsidiary means 
of livelihood was very low (less than 2 per cent). 


2. Coverage and size of sample— 


2°1. The Intensive Family Survey covered 33 agricultural workers’ 
families. All these 33 families were those of landless casual agricultural 
workers. 


2-2. The Intensive Family Survey was spread over a year from March, 
1950, to February, 1951. Each sample agricultural labour family was inter- 
viewed every month. Thus, in all 396 monthly schedules in Form III-A 
were collected, from which 33 annual returns in Form III-B were compiled. 


2°3. Of the total number of earners in agricultural labour families, 84 
per cent were men and 16 per cent women. There were no child earners. 


2-4, The average size of the agricultural labour family was 4:0, out of 
which 1-2 were wage earners, composed of 1-0 men and 0-2 women earners. 


3. Hmployment— 


3-1. Tripura is mainly aland of rice cultivation and several varieties of 
paddy are grown, of which two may be regarded as important—Ahw paddy and 
Sali paddy. The preparatory operations of Ahu or autumn paddy begin in 
the month of Falgun (February) and sowing is undertaken in Chaitra and 
Baisakh (March and April). Itis harvested during the months of Ashar and 
Sravan, (June and July). After the harvesting of the autumn paddy the 
transplanting operations of sale paddy begin in the month of Sravan and Bhadra 
(July and August). Sali paddy is harvested in the month of “ Agrahayan’ 
and ‘ Paush’ (November-December). 
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3°2. Of the total number of mandays put in by casual workers in agricul- 
ture, 92 per cent were put in by men and the rest by women. 

3°3. Table 1 shows the extent of agricultural and nonagricultural wage— 
paid employment for men and women agricultural earners. On an average, 
an adult male earner was employed for 252 days during the year in 
agricultural and 31 days in non-agriculigiral labour. Women earners 
were employed, on an average, for 128 days in agricultural operations. They 
were not employed in non-agricultural labour. 

3°4. Table 2 shows the number of casual workers employed and the per- 
centage of mandays put in by them in different agricultural operations during 
the year. From the point of view of intensity of labour’ demand, ploughing, 
transplanting and harvesting were important. The statement below indicates 
the intensity of labour demand on these operations. 


STATEMENT I] 
Average number of days put in by casual workers in important operations. 


Percentage of Denial Average number of 
days employed 
| (en and Women). Men | Women | 
1. Ploughing .. 5 eee 84:7 73 20 
2, Transplanting : Be: 46 Ps 100-0 41 34 
3. Harvesting ¥ ‘ Be Ai a 82-1 68 31 


These three important agricultural operations, together accounted for 
59°7 per cent of the total mandays put in by men. Women earners were 
mostly employed in weeding, transplanting, preparatory and harvesting 
operations; these together accounted for 89-4 per cent of the total 
mandays put in by them. 

3°5. Unemployment.—The data on unemployment, which have their own 
limitations, are presented in Table 3. 

3°6. An adult male wage earner could not secure employment on wages 
for 79 days in a year, out of which want of work accounted for 29 days. Mala- 
ria and bad weather together accounted for 50 days. For the balance of 3 
days he was employed in occupations other than farming, income from which 
source, formed 1:2 per cent of the total income. 

3-7. Unemployment was the lowest during March and the highest during 
October and January. The month of March is the busy agricultural period 
because of preparatory and sowing operations of autumn paddy. Unemploy- 
ment during October was mainly due to malaria and bad weather which 
together accounted for 50 per cent of the unemployment during the 
month. January is a slack month when there is no work on the fields as 
harvesting of paddy is over by December and it is yet too early 
to start preparatory operations. 

M/N132MofLab 
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4, Wages (Tables 4 and 5)— 


_ 4-1. Income from wages on agricultural and non-agricultural labour con- 
stituted 98°8 per cent of the total income of an average agricultural labour 
family. : 

4:2. Wage rates.—All wage payments were made in cash supplemented 
by perquisites. The following®statement shows the average wage per day 
of men workers and the percentage of mandays worked in different agricultural 
Operations and non-agricultural labour during the year. Perquisites were 
évaluated in terms of cash at the ruling retail prices. 


The averages are “ weighted ” by mandays worked. 


SratemMEnT III 


Daily wage rates of casual workers 


Average daily wage Percentage of man- 


rate per worker days worked by 
Operations 
Men Women Men Women 
Rs. As. Pp. | Rs. As. P. 

Preparatory .. ea es 2 3. 260 By? 0 6-6 1-5 
Ploughing > te : ae Re i us 23-2 0-2 
Sowing ee ee ae ss) & 3.2 | poe 9:3 0-6 
Transplating ar 4 2: .6,~-Ba| = Zu islo 13-2 2-0 
Weeding ee 2) LR] 2 0st 9-3 2-1 
Harvesting es A Dee hws 115 2 18-8 1:2 
Threshing are oP NODATE ING 0-2 
Others we ie 2 4 10 Fe 1-8 
All agricultural operations 5 D2 Soe jr 12, 20010 82:4 7:6 
Non-agrioultural labour CTSA sy iM 10-0 
All labour ; 2 Sh 124 O10 92-4 7:6 


Norz.—In working out the percentage of mandays in different. operations the total 
number of mandays worked by both casual men and women workers have been taken as 100. 


The average daily wage rates for different agricultural operations varied 
between Rs. 2-1-7 and Rs. 2-6-5 per adult male worker. The average wage on 
non-agricultural labour worked out to Rs. 2-1-7 for men. Wages rates of 
women workers were lower than those of men workers by As. 2; the least 

- difference in their wages was Re. 0-1-3 on weeding operation. 
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4-3, Perquisites allowed to workers were as important a3 wages. Perquisites 
accounted for about 50 per cent of the total emoluments or about Re. 1 per day. 
‘These consisted mostly of two meals per day. 


4-4, Frequency distribution of mandays according to daily wages—The 
mean wage rate on agricultural operations worked out to As 35:2 for 
men and As. 32°8 for women with standard deviations of As. 2-1 and 2:9 
respectively. 


_ 4-5, The greatest concentration of mandays put in by adult male workers 
was in the group As. 34 and above which accounted for about 71 per cent 
of the mandays putin by them. About 63 percent of the total mandays 
put in by women workers were also in the group 30—34 As. 


4-6. Men and women workers were paid at rates above As. 25 on al 
operations. 


5. Income— 


5-1. Table 6 gives the average annual income of agricultural ? labour 
families from different sources. The average annual income of the casual 
labour family was Rs. 675 ; of this, agricultural labour accounted for Rs. 602 
or 89-2 percent. The income from non-agricultural labour,and from occupa- 
tions other than farming accounted respectively for 9:6 and 1:2 per cent of the 
total. There was no family of attached workers. 


5-2. The per capita income worked out to Rs. 169 per year. 


6. Consumption expenditure— 


6:1. The average annual income and expenditure per family is given in 
Table 7. The annual average income was Rs. 675 as against an average annual 
expenditure of Rs. 908. The average expenditure on ceremonies was, 
however, neglible. There was thus a deficit of Rs. 233 per year. 


6:2. The annual expenditure per consumption unit worked out to Rs. 
282 with a standard deviation of Rs. 73°3 (Table 9). 


6°3. On an average, the agricultural labour family spent on food Rs. 
811 or 89 per cent of the total consumption expenditure. The diet of the 
labourer was composed of cooked rice of coarse variety, vegetables and fish. 
The agricultural labourers generally took two principal meals a day. In the 
busy season they took three principal meals. Vegetables were generally 
grown by the labourers themselves for their use. Pulses of three kinds, viz., 
Khesari, Masur and Kalai were generally consumed in small quantities by 
the labourers. 


6-4. A break-up of the expenditure on food by individual items is given 
in Table 8. Of the total expenditure on food (including perquisites), Rs. 470 or 
58 per cent were spent on cereals. The consumption of cereals worked out to 
92°5 ounces per day per capita and 28 1 ounces per consumption unit, Table 11 
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gives full details. Pulses accounted for only 3:1 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture on food. 


6:5. The percentage expenditure on protective foods like meat, fish and 
eggs accounted for only 3-5 per cent of the total expenditure on food. The 
workers consumed hardly any milk or ghee. 


6:6. Clothing and footwear.—An expenditure of Rs. 25 or 2°8 per cent 
of the total consumption expenditure was incurred on this item. The main 
items of clothing were dhoti, shirt, and napkin, for men and saree for women. 
No expenditure was incurred on footwear. 


6:7. Fuel and lighting.—The low percentage expenditure on fuel and light- 
ing (0:7 per cent) was due to the fact that the workers generally collected 
fuel locally. The expenditure incurred under this item was mainly on match 
box and kerosene oil. 


6:8. House rent and repaurs.—Only 1°4 per cent of the total expenditure 
was incurred on this item. The houses of agricultural labourers were all 
Kacha with mud floor and thatched roof. Houses had no windows. The 
following statement taken from the report on General Family Survey indicates 
that the houses of agricultural Jabourers were more congested than those of 
other rural families :— 


STATEMENT IV 


Average number of persons per room. 


Average No. 
of persons per 
room 
Agricultural families 2-1 
Agricultural workers’ families 2-8 
All families 2-9 


6:9. Services and Miscellaneous.— About 6 per cent of the total expenditure 
was incurred on this group. The important items of expenditure were tobacco, 
medicine, pan supari etc. On bidi, cigarette and tobacco, the agricultural 
worker spent about Rs. 25/- or 2°8 per cent of the total expenditure. Medicines 


accounted for an annual expenditure of Rs. 9/- per agricultural labour 
family. 
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7. Levels of Inving— 


7-1. The distribution of agricultural labour families according to expendi- 
ture per consumption unit is indicated in Table 10. Almost 63°6 per cent of 
the families were in the level of living ranging from Rs. 301 and above. The 
largest single concentration of families—42°4 per cent—was in the group 
Rs. 301—350. There was no family in the groups ‘ Rs. 0 to Rs. 150’. 


7-2. As the level of living rose, there was a decrease in the average 
size of consumption units. The consumption of cereals, however, increased 
with the higher level of living, showing thereby the existence of unsatiated 
demand for cereals even in the higher levels. The following statement brings 
out these features :— 


STATEMENT V 


Quantity consumed per consumption wnt in different levels of living 


Quantiy consumed in ounces 
per day per consumption 
k unit 
Levels of living Percentage of ; Average size 
families in consump- |——-—————-| —_—__—_— 
tion units 

Cereals Pulses 
Rs, 151—200 .. cis 6-1 5-6 22-4 0-5 
Rs, 201—250 .. a 12-1 5°5 22-1 0-4 
Rs. 251—300 .. ies 18-2 3°2 28-4 0-7 
Rs. 301—350 .. ae 42-4 2°8 30-6 0-9 
Rs. 351 and above ans 21-2 2-2 34:0 1-2 
All families a 100-0 3:2 28-1 0:8 


i 
8. ‘* Weights ”’ for cost of living inder— 


8-1. The statement in the Annexure gives the average family budget o. 
the agricultural worker. The “weights” for the construction of cost of living 
index numbers of agricultural labourers are also given in the statement. 


8-2. Retail price data for important items of consumption for the period 
of the enquiry were collected from each sample village simultaneously with the 
Family Living Studies. Retail prices collected over a period of one year, 
were averaged so as to allow for seasonal fluctuations. 
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9, Indebtedness (Table 12)— 


9-1. Almost 91 per cent of the agricultural labour families were indebted. 
The debt per indebted family was as high as Rs. 254. : 


9-2. The agricultural workers borrowed almost entirely from their 
employers. Out of the debt of Rs. 254 per indebted family, Rs. 245 or 96°4 
per cent was borrowed from employers. About 3 per cent of the total debt 
was supplied by shopkeepers. The entire amount of the debt was utilised for 
meeting consumption expenditure, 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1-1, The Intensive Family Survey covered 33 agricultural labour families 
selected at random from amongst agricultural labour families living in 4 
sample villages. 


1-2. All the families surveyed were casual landless families. 


1-3. The average size of the agricultural labour family was 4°0, out of 
which 1:2 were wage earners. Of the 1:2 wage earners, 1°0 were men and 0:2 
women. There were no child earners. 


2. Employment— 


2-1 On an average, an adult male worker was ecmployed for 252 days in 
agricultural and 31 days in non-agricultural labour. Women earners were 
employed, on an average, for 128 days in agricultural operations; they were 
not employed in non-agricultural labour. 


2-2 Of the total mandays worked in agriculture, 92 per cent were put 
in by men and the rest by women. 


2-3 Adult male earners were mainly employed in ploughing, trans- 
planting and harvesting operations. 


2:4 Anadult male earner could not secure wage-paid employment for 
79 days, out of which want of work accounted for 29 days. 


3. Earnings, modes of wage payment and wage rates— 


3-1 Of the total income of agricultural workers, income from wages 
accounted for 98°8 per cent, 89-2 per cent from agricultural and 9°6 per 
cent from non-agricultural wages. 


3-2 Of the total wages earned, 93°1 per cent were contributed by men 
earners. 


3-3 All wage payments were made in cash, supplemented by perquisites, 


3-4 The overall average daily wage ‘ weighted ’ by mandays worked was 
Rs. 2-3-2 for men and Rs. 2-0-10 for women. 


3-5 The mean wage rate of men workers on agricultural operations worked 
out to As. 35°2 with a standard deviation of As. 2:1. 


3-6 Perquisites allowed consisted mostly of 2 meals per day and accounted 
for or half the cash value of wages. 
255 
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4, Income.— 
4:1 The composition of income per family was as follows :— 


Average annual| Percentage 


Sources of income income (in to total 

Rs.) per 

family 
Agricultural labour ne ae th a 602 89-2 
Non-agricultural labour a oe Z: 65 9-6 
Land 
Occupations other than farming .. Ne = 8 1-2 
Other sources .. 

Total ee j. 675 100-0 


4:2 The per capita income worked out to Rs. 169 per year. 


5. Hxpenditure— 

5-1 The average annual expenditure of the agricultural labour family 
was Rs. 908. The percentage expenditure on the main consumption groups 
was as follows :— 


Percentage 
expenditure 
to total 
Food ip - ie iy 9 - | 
Clothing and Footwear 4a = ss oi » 2-8 
Services and Miscellaneous as re ae tS ae 5-8 


The bulk of the consumption expenditure was incurred onfood. The agri- 
cultural workers were rice eaters and no other cereals were consumed. On an 
average, the consumption of cereals worked out to 22:5 ounces per capita and 
28:1 ounces per unit, consumption per day. 

6. Indebtedness.— 


___ Almost. 91 per cent of the families were indebt. The average debt per 
indebted family was R». 254. Debt was incnrred entirely to meet the consump- 
tion expenditure and the main source of loan was the employer. 
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ANNEXUREH I 
Actual Percentage 
Consumption groups annual to the total 
' expenditure | expenditure 
Food 58 ai ee oe be ae 810-6 89-3 
Clothing and footwear .. 0 Se °fs vs 25-2 2-8 
Fuel and lighting a ac ae ms < 6-6 0:7 
House-rent and repairs .. a be ot oF 13-0 1-4 
Services and miscellaneous Ne at og nie 52-7 5-8 
Total ee © 908-1 100-0 
Actual Weights Unit of Base period 
Items annual quantity retail 
expenditure prices per 
unit of 
quantity 
ibe Food— 4 
ees uh a. ts: ee 4704 51-8 | Per seer 0 8 3 
Khesari ae a ee 24-8 DAC ‘ 011 3 
Gur and Sugar ae ae 11-0 1-2 ry 014 6 
; Sugar 
012 0 
Gur 
Edible oil os es 15:3 ely is 3.0 0 
Spices ae a ie 4-2 0:5 re 
Vegetables .. a ae 28:0 3°1 ah 
Salt 5b be os 5:5 0:6 s 0 530 
Milk and milk products ae ae 45 3 
Meat, fish andeggs .. aid 31-6 3:5 a 1 Seed 
(Meat) 
*Others (food perquisites only) .. 219-8 24-2 i 
Tota! for food 810-6 89-3 
| 
* Break-up for food perquisites :— 
Soe ieee al 
Commodity Actual Weights 
Expenditure 
Rice y as - S - . 175-0 19-3 
Khesari dal ae ea a is ae ast 9-2 L-0 
Total nA 184-2 20-3 
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Items 


II. Clothing and footwear— 
Dhoti 
Napkin ve 
Shirt 
Saree os 
Total 
Fuel and lighting— 


Kerosene Oil 


Match box 

Total 
House-rent and repairs .. 
Services and Miscellaneous— 

Washerman .. 

Washing soap (soda) .. 

Bidi, cigarette and tobacco 

Pan supari 

Medicines 

Amusements 


Total 


Grand Total 


Actual 
annual 
expenditure 


() oo 
bo oO i=) 


Weights Unit of 


quantity 
0-8 | One 
0:3 “ 
0-4 ef 
1:3 
2:8 


0-6 | Per bottle 


0-1 | Per box 


0:4 

0:4 | 1 seer 

2-8 | per bundle 
0:7 

1-0 

0°5 


5:8 


Base period 


retail 


prices per 


unit of 


quantity 


oro Go ae 


J ReneS ene 


nm) 


ANNEXURE II 
APPENDIX TABLES 
TRIPURA 
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APPENDIX I Form III-A 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
Intensive Family Questionnaire 


POOH ORIENGAE MONCH <0... ss lee wrccnseccemed VERE 5 bo ope odo ubehucdondo0obacpbonone and 


the corresponding English calendar month................eeeseeeeeees year 


MONTHLY RETURN 


EUAN COMERS | OTe. ois) fete ese lore'elohe a sete saie-« 0.0 5/0) a) 0, eligi vate cs ee hs custo oo Sark hg onabgcroie se 
IGN An So. AS SOOR CORI UOUIION Lc OC GOD Om On.cOme Cc Revenue [hangars ese c+ oehte.s ccc 
TDXERGA dio eeedeeterioins oOo S 4 Goce rein meio aires kokc WVallago:tgnan sapere samc a's Gis Bee utere crave ie ae 
Ser DalvabiOU emer es civitle es ceicitele ce scele ore ole sinters ars pam plor Nossa ae seed cd as cicttis tea ee ac 
DEAAIEVENN Osc p'clns dls cis a sje's » ceo dyees Se eo = ga obs 5s TOuse NOe Mate vies shee ¢ feRe ea ht weles 


Signature of the Supervisor with date................ siata's 
No. of visits. Total time taken (In hours) 
These returns are to be submitted for each local calendar month of the current agricultural year, 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is Confidential and is not intended 
for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding), 
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Rusrio IIT A—4 
Employment and earnings of workersduring the month of............++--(—conid.) 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 


Total 

1, Name of the earner Rs. A. Ps 
2. Sex 
3. Details of earnings 
4. Income from occupations other than farming 

(*) 

(#2) 

(tit) 

(wv) 

() 

Total 

5. Remittances received 
6. Total earnings from agricultura) labour, non-agricultural labour, 

forced labour, occupations other than farming and remittances 

received. 

Rusric II] A—5 
Employment and unemployment 
7. Number of days employed on 
(i) Agricultural operations 
(1) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 
Reasons :—(i) Sickness* 
If he had an attack of malaria, mention the number of days 
unemployed on that account. 


(vit) Want of work 


(wv) Other reasons 


Sn 


*The total number of days employed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 
be entered against this item. 


EAST INDIA 


Rusric IIT A—6 


Consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses etc, during 


Items 


5. 


Total 
Sugar 
Gur 


a 


Tobacco 


Other 


the month of 


es ee 


products 
used for domestic 
consumption 


Quantity 
con- 
sumed 
from farm 
produce 
(Mds.) 


Quantity 
consumed 
from that 
received. 
free or as 

wages* 


(Mds.) 


—_— 


283 


Purchased 


Quantity 


(Mds.) 
4 


Price paid 


Rs. A. Pp. 


5 


Total 
quantity 
consumed 


(Mds) 


Total 

cost of 

entire 
quantity 
consumed 


Rs. A. P. 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes other than 
consumption, e.g., for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity received free or as wages. 
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Rusric III A—7 


Expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (b) bedding and household requi- 
sites during the, mionth of... cjicisies<seene ete oe Ate 


Clothing and footwear 


Article Number Cost Article Number Cost 
Rs. A.' P Rs. A. P 
A. MEN C. CHILDREN 
Dhoti ; (i) Male 
Pyjama 


Total for male children 
Footwear 
(tt) Female 
Total of Men 

B. WOMEN 


Sarees 
Blouses Total for female children 
Salwar Total for clothing and 
footwear i 


Bedding and House- 
hold requisites 


Cots 
Quilts 
Wi ees 
Footwear ge 
Total ibe Bedding 
” and _ household 
Total for Women requisities | 
d i 


a ee ee ee ae eee 


EAST INDIA J 285 


Rusrio III A~—8 


Famity Bupeer 
Income of the family for the month of................000 
See eee ee eee 


Sources Amount 


Gs) 0 Abn py 


(1) (2) 
(1) Land owned 
2) Land taken on rent 
(3) Land obtained free of rent 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 


in | 


(6) Wages from forced labour 


(7) Income éarned from occupations other than farming 


ea Se ae Ee Se | 


(8) Any othér source 


Total 


NV. B.—Gross income from items (1) to (3) taken together should be entered in column (2), 
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Rusric IIJA—9 


Details of calculation of gross income and net income from land for the month of. 


DETAILS IN RESPECT OF LAND OWNED, LAND 
TAKEN ON RENT AND LAND OBTAINED FREE 


DETAILS IN EXPENSES 


Remarks 


ll 


OF RENT | 
Cash 
Nature Parti- |PAYMENT IN KIND pay- 
of | Area | Yield | Rate | Amount/culars. ments 
crop Quantity; Amount 
2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 
Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P. |° 


errs | ee | a - | 


——E en ed 


eee | a a | ees | —— | — —— — 


Ne em ee) ee Ce ee 


mercer | ei | ee | ne |, | ——— 
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Rusrio Iii A--9 


DETAILS IN RESPECT OF LAND OWNED, LAND 


TAKEN ON RENT AND LAND OBTAINED FREE DETAILS OF EXPENSES 


OF RENT 
L | 
Nature Parti- |PAYMaNT IN KIND| Cash 
No. of | Area | Yield; Rate | Amount) culars pay- |Remarks 
crop ments 
Quantity| Amount 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 li 
| RiswAe Pol so Ace. Rs. A, P. 
| 
se | a a ee auiatel oatallh Bees — | -} ——— 
s 
i — 
| 
a 
_ TOTAL TOTAL 
Amount Expenses 
= 32 +) Ee a a RR ES” a 
NET INCOME ...........+-00-> ictohate estate seers er onereheere Potts (ovaie/eieletofatsreicie sik 


Total amount minus total expenses) 
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Rusric IlT A—10 


Consumption Expenditure of the family for the month of 


Quantity | Value 


Items & Units |Rs. a. P. 
(1) (2) 
1. Food 


(t) Cereals 
(7) Pulses 


(vii) Gur and/or Sugar . 


(iv) Spices a8 or 


(v) Salt 


(vi) Vegetables 


(vit) Meat and Fish 


(visi) Milk 


(tx) Ghee 


(x) Other milk products 


(xi) Edible oil 


(zit) Tea A 


— 


(xiii) Coffee 


fgiv) Others 


aot 


(xvi) 


(avin) 


(xviir) 


(xix) 


Ce CC Cr i a | 


Quantity| Value 
Items & Units} Rs. 4. P. 


(4) (5) (6) 


(xv) Food perquisites 


Total 


2. (a) Clothing and Foot- 


(t) Men 


wear 


(71) Women 


(iti) Children 


Total 


(b) Bedding and Household 
perquisites .. e. 
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Ruegric III A—10 


1 
3. Fuel and Lighting 


(i) Fuel 


(it) Kerosene oil 


(4) Match box 


Total 


4, House rent ond repairs 


(2) Rent 


(it) Repairs 


Total 


5. Ceremonies and Func- 
tions 


(1) Marriages 


(it) Funerals 


(itt) 
(iv) 
Total 
6. Services 
(¢) Brahmin 


(ii) Washerman 
(iti) Barber 


(iv) Others 
Total se 


3 


4 6 
7 q Miscellaneous 
(i) Washing Soap Se 
(1) Bidi, Cigarettes 
Tobacco, ete. 
(i) Pan Supari ete. 
(tv) Intoxicants 
(a) Liquor 
(6) Bhang 
(c) Opium 
(d) Others 
| (v) Medicines 
(vt) Education | 


(vii) Litigation 


(vit) Amusements 


(ix) Travelling 


(x) Others 


Total ., 


Total consumption expen- 
diture. 
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Rusrico III A—11 


Budget in abstract for the month of 


eee eee 


Rs. A. P. 


Income Rs. A. P. Expenditure 
1. Surplus of last month 1. Deficit of last month 
2. Wages earned from agricultural 2. Consumption expenditure .. 
and non-agricultural occupations. 
3. Expenses of cultivation 
3. Wages from forced labour 
4. Income from occupations other 
than farming. 
Total 
5. Gross Income from land 
6. Income from any other source Surplus (-:) Jor 
Deficit (—) 
7. Total 
How deficit was met Rs, A. P. How surplus was spent 
1. New debts incurred during the 1. Debts repaid during the 
month. month. 
2. Remittances received from 2. Interest on loan 
outside. a 
: 3. Purchase of capital assets .. 
3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, 
land, implements etc.) i 
© 4. Stocks i 
4, Stocks at the beginning of the 
month. 
5. Any other expenditure* 
5.-Any other income* 
6. Total 6. Total 


*Details should be furnished. 


Rs. A. P. 
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REMARKS 


(i) By the Investigator 


(ii) By the Supervisor 
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ForM B 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
Intensive Family Survey 
Agricultural year to which the data LOlaenmy Cal CNCINg semen ck ee + (month) 
Annual Return 
Annual Budget in Abstract 
Items Amount 
Rs. a. P 
1. Food 
2. Clothing and Footwear Ts 


. Bedding and household requisites 


3 
4. Fuel and Lighting 


pa 


. Services 


6 

7 

8. Miscellaneous 
9. Total expenditure 


10. Total income 


11. Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) 


iPNO nie 6 hn GocB Oost OUIDe Tem ocmICIne PAM Ss canted ioe ene twee 1 Gs ech ther ae ee 
VSN 5 9 GOD GOA OE CODONS HOO On Bevenwo gl DANG we secnes foiuchy cctidee ane ee 
IDSENIGIn, Ge Gowktad oO DOU Ue ooomnS Vila Ober crotch tise tel tts ee eee tee ae lk, 
Sub-Division........-2-ssereeeeeeee Semple No. s.2, em mesic te esa ss gs ae eee ve 
Family No.........seseececereccees House Now ounce. seuss we mote alet obra oben aioe AC 


Signature of the Investigator with date 


ee ey 


Signature of the Supervisor with date...... : 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not ier: 
ed for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding). 
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Ruerio Ill B—4 


Employment and earnings of workers during the current agricultural year ending .......+e0.6 
(month)—-contd. 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child.) 


Name of the earner Total 
amount 
Sex 
Rs. A. P. 


Details of earnings 


4, Income from occupations other than farming 


2) 
(vt) 


Total 


5. Remittances received 


6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, forced 
labour, occupations other than farming and remittances received. 


ee ee 
Rusrio II] B—5 
Employment and unemployment 


7. Number of days employed on— . 
(¢) Agricultural operations 


(tt) Non-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


Reasons :— (i) Sickness* 


Tf he had on attack of malaria, mention the number 
of days unemployed on that account. 


(ii) Weather 


(iit) Want of work 


(tv) Other reasons 


Re 


*The total number of days unemployed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) shou 
be entered against this item. 
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Rusric LT B—6 
Annual consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses, etc., during the current year 


Purchased Total Total cost 
i i it of entire 
Quantity Quantity quantity 
Items consumed consumed | consumed aaa 
from farm from that consume 
produce received 
free or as_ | Quantity | Price paid 
wages.* 
(Mds.) (Mds.) (Mds.) Rs. a. p.| (Mds.) ® Rs. a. P. 
1 2 4 4 5 6 ul 
Cereals. 
I: 
2 
3 
4. 
55 
— Se —_—— _—_—_—_ OO 
6. oh 
de hee Da zee 
8. Te 
Total LL feM wl doacfl 
Pulses rattan edd ane 
I. rf 
2. 
e 
4, - 
ae ‘ . 
Total 
Sugar 
ieee — = 
Gur 
Tobacco 
Other 
products 
used for 
domestic 


consumption. 


*In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is 
consumption, e.g., for making other purchase, such quantities 6 


quantity received free or a £ wages. 


utilised for puposes other than 
hould be deducted from the tota] 
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Rusric III B—7 
Annual expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear, and (b) bedding and household 


Clothing and footwear 


Article Number 


Dhoti 


Pyjama 


Footwear 


Total for Men 


B. WOMEN 
Sarees 


Blouses 


Salwar .. Se 


Footwear .. 


Total for Women ., 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA—INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 


Clothing and footwear 


requisites. 
Cost Article 
Rs. A. P. 
3 4 
C. CHILDREN 
(t) Male . 


Total for male 
children. 


(71) Female 


Total for famale 
Children. 


Total for clothing and 


footwear. 


Bedding and house- 
hold requisites. 


Cots 
Quilts 


Mats 


Total bedding 
household requisites. 


and 


Number Cost 
Rs. A. P. 
5 6 


RAST INDIA - 303 


Rusric III B—S8 
Famity Bupart 
Annual net income 


Amount 
Sources of net 

income 

Rs. A. P. 


(1) (2) 


(1) Land owned 


(2) Land taken on rent 


(3) Land obtained free of rent | 


(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


a 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 
0S SEP Sate Gor OD a | ee, Ae ees 


(6) Earnings from forced labour 


SS Se ee ers ST 
~ 


(7) Income earned from occupations other than farming 
NS SEE ce Oe RA STR nem a Se 


~ ee 


(8) Any other source 


Total 


\ 
Vows Sa 


HOW FAMILY BUDGET DEFICIT WAS MET 


Rs. A. P. 
1. New debts incurred during the year 


2. Remittances from outside 


3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, land, implements, 
etc.) 


4, Stocks at the beginning of the year .. 


—___——_— 
ee H 


5. Any other source* 
6. Total or one as =f 


Ts a ees eee 


*Give details. 
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Rosric III B—9 


Details of Calculation of Annual Net Income 


Details in respect of land owned, land taken on 
rent and land obtained free of rent. 


Nature 
No. | of | Area | Yield| Rate | Amount] Parti- 
crop culars 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


ey a 


———| | —— | | | S| SS 


CS a ee ee 


——— | — | | —______ 


am | rn | et | mn | | 


ee be a 


cs | tt | pn fg perc | ee ge as 


Details of expenses 


Payment in kind 


Cash 
pay- 
ments 
Quantity} Amount 
8 9 10 11 


Rs. a. Pp. | Rs. A. P. 


ee ee er es 
|__| | — | —_ _ —___—_ |} —___ 


(ce a pr | er | me | me | | a 
| | -— - 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


OC e808 0 @ (eer we Chee ere 0 Orb ee ewe 6 6 ae" 
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Ruserio [It B—10 


Annual comsumption expenditure of the family. 


305 


1. Food 


(i) Cereals ee 


(ii) Pulses 


(iit) Gur and/or Sugar 


(tv) Spices 


(v) Salt 


(vi) Vegetables 


(vit) Meat and fish .. 


(viii) Milk.. 
(ix) Ghee 


(x) Other Milk pro- 
ducts be 


(zi) Edible oil 

(wit) Tea . 

(xiii) Coffee 

(xiv) Others 

(xv) Food perquisites 


(avi) 


Quantity | Value 
& 
units 
(2) (3) 
Rs. A. P. 


3 ee | 
| 


(aviit) 


(xia) 


| (ait) Children 56 


3. Fuel & Ligting 


Items 


(4) 


(xvit) 


Total 


2. (a) Clothing and 


Footwear. 


(i) Men .. 


(7) Women 


Total a5 


(b) Bedding & House- 


hold requisites, 


(t) Fuel .. 


(ii) Kerosene oil .. 


(iit) Match Box 


Quantity 
& 
units 


(5) 


Valu 


(6) 


Rs. A. P. 


|] | | | ee 
———————————— 


Total 
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Rusric IIL B—10—contd. 
Annual consumption expenditure of the family—contd. 


ey Quantity | iz Quantity 
Items & units Value Item & units Value - 
1 2 3 4 5 6. 
Rs. Asap: Rs. A. P. 
4. House rent & 7. Miscellaneous 
repairs. 
(t) Washing Soap 
(7) Rent — te 
Cn (#) Bidi, Cigarettes, 
(it) Repairs o¢ Tobacco, etc. 
Total Be (7) Pan supari, 
—— — pe etc 
5. Ceremonies & (tv) Intoxicants 
Functions. paeeeres SS oe 
(a) Liquor 
(i) Marriages as | f_ 
os (b) Bhang 7 
(ti) Funerals iP aa se eh 
ese ee eee ee (c) Opium 
(iit) sn 
ee (d) Others e 
(2v) ste a a 
| ________|___—__—_| (v) Medicines 
(v) $$$ | —____ 
—|/—_—_———-—_|_ (vi) Education 
Total a (vit) Litigation 
(viiz) Amusements 


6. Services 
(jj Beabann (ix) Travelling .. 
4) Brahmin a ep | 
ECT ——_——_—_ (x) Others 
(#1) Washerman A, . 


ee 


(iit) Barber oe Total 
(tv) Others 


Total consumption 
Total =e expenditure. 


How family budget surplus was spent. 
Rs. A. P. 


1. Debts repaid during the year 


2. Interest on loan 


3. Purchase of capital assets (Cattle, 
land-implements, etc.) 


4, Any other expenditure 


Ot SED Ee 


Total 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ‘ From III-C 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


INTENSIVE FAMILY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mocalvoalonddar monte. o.'- cisco le srele alee = =)e)- ole) okey -l = year ..... Dr Cae Hoo Scoase and 


the corresponding English calendar month ........ year 


Daily diary of Employment, wages and earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulses for 
the month of 


oe ee ee reer seer ee essere eseeseeereoseeeeeeeeeeeeseeesrereeeeoeeeeeeeeeereeH SS O® 


[OTTO Sk OS SIS toe aI NERS i Sar rallies cece ep eects cectiGet ernie ds/ete o\ceete secens 
TLEIEE * 55.6, 8 SOIC CR RO COT SE EC rer eee Revenuer Dl hattae campcc os <iesetere sete aie eatery 
DIS CHM (6s) tehs aFctes lols <1 ¢.c.ers, otis tetarste wes WALKS So-cuneoo as omonean COSob nO: Sooadac 
PSE DLVASLOIN 5-Sattte oie (eye blereic. «3.55, vis hers ois ate Rees SEADENOS Ahooaouc fon ooo moc OQ ¢ c 
YT 60, GS AR OO Hone: No, «. sc000 sawed sis laec Poi. sori woe 
Signature of the Investigator with date .........e.eeeeeeee . 
Signature of the Supervisor with dato ........-.eeeeseeeeene 


Separate schedules are to be filled up for each Agricultural Labour Family. 


(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential and is not intended 
for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding). 
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APPENDIX Ii 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA Sf 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Instructions to Investigators 


These instructions should be carefully read before undertaking the enquiry and before thé. 


formis are actually filled in. 


-Introductory—The suceéss of the investigation will depend very much on the degree to which 
the Supervisor and the Investigator will be able to win the confidence of the villager through the 
genuine understanding of his problems and the tact and the enthusiasm shown in getting the 
réquired information. 

1. Definitions—(i) Family—A family is a “ household ” with an independent common 
kitchen and living under the same roof, including temporary absentees but excluding guests. 


(it) Main occupation.—The main occupation of a person is the occupation in which he was 
engaged for 50 per cent. or more of the total number of days worked by him during the previous 
year, All other occupations should be treated as subsidiary occupations. 


(ti) Mainly agricultural family—An agricultural family is one in which the main occupa- 
tion.of the head of the family is agriculture. In’addition, it includes all families in which, al- 
though the head may not have agricultural labour as his main occupation, 50 per cent. or more 
of the earners report agricultural labour as their main occupation. 


(iv) Agricultural labour family—An agricultural labour family is one in which either the 
bead of the family or 50 per cent. or more of the earners report agricultural labour as their main 
occupation. , ( 


(v) Family occupation—The family occupation is the main occupation of the head of the 
family. If, however, thé head of the family is not an agricultural worker but 50’per cent. or 
more of earners in the family are so, the family should be taken as a family of agricultural 
workers. 


(vi) Agricultural labourers—A person who reports that he or she was engaged in agri- 
cultural operations, as hired labourer for wages for 50 per cent. or more.of the total number of 
days woked by him during the previous year, was taken as an agriculturalJabourer, 


' (vii) Owners of land—(a) The term ‘ owners’ included those who held land directly from 
Government and who had either proprietory rights in their land or who were crown tenants or 
grantees or who were mortgagees with possession of proprietory rights. . 


(6) Cultivating owners were those owners of land who either cultivated their entire land 
themselves or through hired labour. 


(c) Non-cultivating owners were those who leased their entire land or let it on barga, batat 
and adhi etc. systems for a cultivating season or seasons. 


(d) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners were those owners who cultivated 
a part of their land themselves or through hired labour and leased out a portion thereof to 
others: 


(viii) Tenanis—(a) Cultivating tenants were those tenants who either cultivated the entire 
portion: of the land themselves or through hired labour.’ 


~ (b) Non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who leased out their entire Iand on barga, 
batai, adhi etc. systems. 


\(c) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who culti- 
vated a part of the land themselves or through hired labour:and also leased out a portion thereof - 
to others. 


(d) Bargadars, Bataidars, Adhiars etc.—lt was customary in almost all States for owners ot 
tenants of land to lease out a part or the whole of their land on what is known as Barga, Batai, 
Adhi, etc. The bargadars, bataidars, etc. were thus very closely akin to tenants. They shared 
the produce along with the owners or tenants of land. Usually, the share was half or one-third 
of the produce. All such families wero included under the sub-head * cultivating tenants ’, 
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(e) In case a family was both an owner and a tenant it was classified as i or tens 
according to the proportion of land owned or taken on rent or free of rent. owns ee 


(ix) Children—Persons below 15 years of age were treated as children. 


(x) Earner—A person contributing to family income through his or her earni 
sidered as an earner, however meagre the contribution may be. * Se 


(ai) Helper—A helper was one who helped the earner of the family in his work without get 
ting any separate remuneration for himself or herself. A member of th i Mibhine 
as also helping was shown as earner. ofthe family who was earning 

(xii) _Holding—A holding was taken as land used wholly or partly f ‘eal ; 
and cultivated or intended to be cultivated alone or with the duichnwet aaaee a wd od 
to ownership, size of location. Itincluded all cultivated (orintended to be cultivated) land rene 
pective of the particular crop growninit. In case a holding was held jointly by more than ons 
family and it was not possible to demarcate the shares of each family, the joint holding was re- 
oe as a single entity of sp aly ane pF the families. In the event of a holding being not cultivat- 
ed due to some reason or the other during the period of the survey, its ext pe mR 
uncultivated holding. y, its extent was indicated under 

(xiii) Pucca house—A house built entirely of bricks or stones 1 
Other houses were considered as kacha. ones was regarded as a pucca house. 


3, Study of the village economy—The Investigator should first acquaint himself with the 
economy in the village, agricultural seasons, local calendar months, customs and habits of the 
villagers, their daily routine, types of occupations, customs and methods of wage payments. | 
Before actually undertaking the enquiry, he should collect the retail and wholesale price uota- 
oe ati Guring.the san aig of at articles which the villagers consume. The sane pre- 
valent in the markets from where the villagers purchase the commoditi : : 
iiss be wieceanary in respect of abel vices P ommodities required by them will 


4. Meeting with the head of the family—The Investigator should me i 
at a time which is most convenient to the latter and rae, he is likely ry ga pana wrd 
prior knowledge of the daily routine of an agricultural worker. It is essential that the Investi- 
gator should not start putting questions to the worker all at once. After exchanging friendl 
greetings in accordance with local customs, he should briefly explain his bona fides and the pur 
of the intreview in terms intelligible to the villager. It should be explained that Cawechtnbnt 
want to know from him his wage and other sources of income and details of his expenditure, with 
a view to considering how best his conditions may be improved. There should be no show of 
official authority. It should be impressed that there is no other object behind the enquiry, like 
the imposition of tax, police investigation, rationing, control etc. and that he will not be harmed 
in any way if he furnishes correct information. In fact, the Investigator should not ask for too 
much at the first interview. _The first interview is only intended to put theinterviewee in good 
cheer. If he is too busy or tired, the Investigator should not pursue his investigation. It will 
generally be an advantage to interview the leaders first with a view to enlisting their co-operation 
Normally, the interviewee may not mind furnishing information relating to his own family in 
the presence of such leaders and their presence could be taken advantage of for scrutinising the 
particulars furnished by him. 


5. Supplementary questions for securing correct information—(i) Many items of the question- 
naire cannot be asnwered directly by the villager. A number of ists ma: apes: “ae ribo 
enable him to recollect the facts. For example, reference should be made to local calendar Months 
and festival dates. It may be that his replies may not be consistent with one another but the 
Investigator should be patient all the time and should not argue with him. The interviewee 
may also try to exaggerate expenditure and mininise income with a view to furnishing a darker 
picture. Supplementary questions may have to be posed and the schedule should be finally 
filled up after a proper shifting of material collected. 

(ii) The particulars asked for should relate to the current agricultural year, except where 
it is stipulated otherwise either in the instructions or in the fei, Heng he "The portentitnadia 
period of the English calendar year should also be stated. 

(iii) Alllocal weights and measures should be invariably converted into standard weights of | 
maunds and seers (1 maund= 82-2/7 Ibs.) and a statement showing the equivalents of all local 
weights and measures in terms of standard weights should be attached with the village note. 

(iv) All local land measurements should be converted into standard measurements of square 
yards and acres and a statement showing the equivalents of all local measurements in terms 
of standard measurements should be attached with the village note. 

(v) Each Deputy Investigator and Investigator should be provided with a ready reckoner 
containing the conversions of all local weights and measures and land measurements into standard 
weights and measurements. A copy should be sent to this Ministry also. 
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6. The Intensive Family Survey should be carried out for a sample of agricultural labour 
families. The data collected should refer to the current agricultural year. The monthly returns 
in Form III-A should be filled up for each month of the current agricultural year. Thus, there 
will be 12 monthly returns. At the end of the year an annual statement should be prepared in 
Form III-B from the 12 monthly returns. 


In addition, a daily record of employment, earnings and expenditure on cereals and pulse, 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in each village, should be maintained, where it 
is possible to secure the services of an intelligent village resident for doing so. For this purpose, 
Form III-C should be used. These are monthly returns containing day-to-day record for each 
month. There will thus be three sets of forms III-A monthly returns, Form III-B annual returns 
and Form III-C monthly returns based in daily diary. 


7. Form III-A—(a) Rubrics III-A-1 to 4— 


Employment and earnings 


Before starting the intensive enquiry the Investigator should gather necessary data about 
the various crops raised iu the different agricultural operations and the agricultural calendar 
and should bein a position to recount to the villager the operations in which he may have been 
engaged during the last month. The Investigator should carry on this enquiry with the aid of 
the village officials and one or twointelligent residents of the village who are intimately acquainted 
with the various operations and with the worker, and who would, therefore, be in a position to 
check up the answers given by the villagers. 


(it) The Investigator should enquire from the head of the family the number of days worked 
by each earner in the different oprations during the month, 


(iii) The next step should be to ascertain the wage rates for each operation. If it is piece- 
rate, the rate per unit of work and the number of units worked on an average each day should be 
ascertained. In case wage rate for the same agricultural operations vary during the month under 
report, the different wage rates and the corresponding number of days worked should be separa- 
tely entered. 


(iv) Data in respect of wages earned from agricultural labour should be collected in respect of 
only those agricultural operations listed under item 1-() to (tz) in Rubric III-A-1, which are 
carried out during the month under report. 


(v) The total cash time-wages should be entered in column (4) of Rubrics III-A-1-2 and 3. If 
payment is made in piece wages, the cash value of piece wages (per day and total) should be enter- 
ed in columns (7) and (8). Ifpaymentis made in kind, the cash value of the quantity supplied 
should be calculated at the average retail price for the month and enteredin column (14). Ifthe 
prices of certain commodities are not known in the village, the average retail price in the nearest 
Bazar from which the villagers made their purchases should be taken into consideration. 


(vi) Under columns 15, 16 and 17 of Rubrics ITI-A-1, 2 and 3, perquisites will include :-— 

(a) House, house site and building materials. 

(6) Gruel, mid-day meal etc. 

(c) Vegetables. 

(d) Tobacoo, pan, etc. 

(e) Grass, hay, etc. and 

(f) Any other customary allowances in consideration of the workers’ services. 
The value of perquisites should be noted in columns 16 and 17 of Rubrics III-A-1, 2 and 3 


and the nature of perquisites in column (15). In regard to housing, the approximate monthly 
rental value should be taken into account. 


(vii) Earnings should be given separately for (a) wages earned from agricultural labour, if 
any (Rubric III-A-1), (6) wages earned from non-agricultural labour (Rubric ITI-A-2) (c), wages 
from forced labour and (d) income from occupations other than farming like trading etc. Only 
net income should be furnished in respect of (d) above. 


(viit) If a worker works for half a day, it should be noted carefully. For example, if during 
a month a worker works for 20 full days and one half day or two half days, the number of days 
worked, under column (2) of Rubrics III-A-1 to 3 should be recorded as 204 days or 21 days as 
the case may be. 


Item 5 of Rubric III-A-4—It is possible that in some sample villages some earner might 
be residing in neighbouring industrial towns and visiting the family occasionally. If they send 
some remittances regularly for the maintenance of the family, such receipts forming part of the 
regular famil income, should be taken into account and the figures entered against this item. 


Ps 
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(b) Rubric III-A-5—Employmeni and Unemployment— 
Employment : : e 
Item 7—(i) The total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed for 

wages in agricultural operations during the month should be recorded against this item. 


Item 7—(it), The, total number of days for which the earner concerned was employed in 
non-agricultural labour during the month should be recorded against this item. nie 
Unemployment : 


Item 8—Total number of man-days employed—The number of days for which the earner, if 
he is a male earner, was unemployed during the month should be recorded against this item. 
Reasons of unemployment : 

(i) Sickness—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of sick- 
ness (inclusive of malaria) should be recorded against this item. The number of days for 
which the earner was unemployed solely on account of malaria should be recorded separately 
in the ‘space provided. ' wis ; ‘ 

(i) Weather—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account of bad 
weather e.g., dust-storm ete., should be recorded against this item. ae 

(it) Want.of work—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed for want, of 
work should be recorded against this item. pe ete 

(iv) Other reaosns—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on account 
of reasons other than those specified in items (7), (#7) amd (ii/) above should be recorded against 
this item. 

sat = ated 

(c) Rubric III-A-6—Consumption Hxpenditure of the family. on cereals and pulses :— 

__(i) The monthly consumption of cereals and pulses is the most important item in the family 
expenditure. The investigator should, before starting the enquiry,make a very careful study 
of the dietary habits of and the types of foodstuffs consumed by the agricultural workers. . He 
should check up the data given by the villagers by cross reference to the village officials and 
other intelligent residents of the village. ; 

(<i) The agricultural workers in certain areas obtain cereals, pulses ete., from their employers 
either free or as wages. Such quantities received by all earners should be recorded in column (3) 
of this rubric. In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilized for purposes 
other than consumption, e.g., for purchasing some other item or itenas, such quantities should be 
deducted from the total quantity received either free or as wages, i 
(iti) The total of figures recorded in column 2—Quantity consumed from farm: produce 

column 3—Quantity consumed from that received free or as wages and column 4—Quantity 
purchased, should be equal to the: figure recorded under column 6—Total quantity consumed- 

(iv) The quantity of cereals, pulses etc. taken on loan for consumptior should also be includ- 
ed in column (4). : 

(v) For recording the price paid in column 5, the actual price paid, subject to verification, 
or if it is not available, the average retail price for the month under report should be taken into 
consideration. 

(vi) The quantities recorded in columns 2and 3 should be evaluated at the ruling retail price 
and the total cost of the quantities in columns 2, 3 and 4 should be entered in column 7. 


(d) Rubric ILI-A-7—Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites,— 

(i) Only items purchased or supplied free during the month under report should be entered. 
Items supplied free should be evaluated at the average retail price for the month. ~ 

(i) The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not specifically provided for. 

(iii) Bedding and household requisites should include expenditure on cots, quilts, mats, bed- 


sheets, utensils, ete. j 

(e) Rubric III-A-8—Family Budget.— bi’ f bie) 

“Income of the fanvily—(i) Items (1), (2) and (3)—A single figure showing total gross income 
from land owned, taken on rent or obtained free of rent should be recorded in column (2) against 
items (1), (2) and (3) taken together. 

(ii) It is possible that there will not, be any income from land during certain months, while 
it. may be considerable during some other months. NE. sees) ers tht 

(ii) Figures for items (4), (5), (6) and (7) wages from agricultural labour, wages from non- 

agricultural labour, wages from forced labour if any and income from occupations other than 
farming should be the total of the corresponding figures for all earners given in Rubrics III-A-I 
to. 4—Employment-and Earnings.» ; Nan 

(iv) Wages from non-agricultural labour—The figure should include only those non-agricul- 
tural occupations in»which the earners are employed as wage earners. 


t 
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(v) Income earned from occupations other than, farming—The figure should be the net 
income and include non-agricultural occupations like trading, cottage industries, if any, selling 
vegetables etc. in which earners are not employed. as wage earners. 


(f) Rubric III-A-9—Details of calculation of gross and net income from land— 


(t) This rubric should be used for recording the details regarding area of land, yield rate of 
the yield, value of the yield and expenses incurred during the last month for meeting the cost of 
cultivation. The net income should be arrived at by deducting the expenses incurred during the 
month from the gross income. 

(ti) In column 7, under details of expenses, the following particulars should be taken into 
account :— 

(2) Land revenue and water charges ; 

(b) Rent; 

(c) Bullock labour ; 

(dz) Manual labour ; 

(e) Seed charges ; 

(f) Implements ; and 

(g) Other expenses, 

(iit) It should be noted that during certain months the expenditure may be considerable 
while it may not be much in some others. : 

(iv) The various items of production, together with the quantities produced should be listed. 
These should be evaluated at the actual price paid, subject to verification, or the average retail 
price for the month under report. , 

(v) If any land is letfout or leased or is given or taken on barga, batai, adhi, etc. it is not neces- 
sary to enter all the details mentioned in columns | to 10, In such cases, the Investigator should 
only enter the amount of rent received from lessees etc. in column 6. The net value of the pro- 
duce obtained from or by the Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiara etc. should similarly be entered in this 
column. A special note should invariably be recorded against the entries relating to such cases 
in order to show clearly that such entries in column 6 repreat cither the amount of rent received 
from lessees etc. or the net value of produce obtained, from or by Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiara 
etc. A remarks column is specially provided for in this rubric to enable the investigators to re- 
cord their comments for clarifying the meaning of such entries. 


(9) Rubric I11-A-10—Consumption expenditure of the familu— 

Food—(i) The quantity consumed and expenditure incurred on cereals, pulses, gur and/or 
sugar furnished in columns 6 and 7 of Rubric III-A-6 should be recorded here. For the other items 
of food, the quantity purchased, wherever possible and the average retail price paid should be in- 
dicated against each item. The spaces left blank should be utilised for entering other items not 
specially mentioned. 

(ti) The value of articles obtained as perquisites recorded in column 14 of Rubrics ITI-1-A 
to 4—Employment and Earnings-should also be taken into consideration in recording expendi- 
ture in this part as these are accounted for on the income side, 

(iit) Other milk products should include items like curd, butter, lassi etc. 


Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites : 
Figures of expenditure furnished in Rubric III-A-7 should be recorded here. 


Fuel and lighting—The expenditure incurred on fuel (coal, soft coke, firewood etc.), kerosene 
oil, match box etc. should be recorded here. 


House rent and repairs—If a house has been provided to the worker by the employer, the 
approximate monthly rental value may be stated. To this should be added the cost. of repairs 
if any, paid by the worker during the month. If the house is owned, the monthly cost of repairs 
during the months should be taken into account in estimating the worker’s expenditure on rent. 


Ceremonies and functions—Expenses on marriages, deaths, festivals, feasts etc. should 
be recorded under this item. The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not speci- 
fically mentioned. 


Services—The expenditure incurred on. the services of brahmins, washerman, barber etc. 
should be recorded here. 


Miscellaneous—Other items may include expenditure incurred on any other item not speci- 
fically mentioned. : 
(h) Rubric I1I-A-11—Budget in Abstract. 


(i) It should be ascertained whether the family had any amount lft as surplus at the end of 
month previous to the one underreport. If there was any surplus it should be shown on the in- 
come side. If there was dcficit, it should be shown on the expenditure side. 
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(it) Wages earned from agricultural and no-agricultural occupations and forced labour, 
income from occupations other than farming and gross income from land and income from any 
other source should be recorded on the income side. W fil to GoNeieg 

(iit) The total consumption expenditure and the expenses of cultivation should be shown 
on the expenditure side. 

(vt) If the total of income exceeds the total of expenditure, the difference should be shown 
as surplus. If the total of expenditure exceeds the total of income, the differences should be 
shown as deficit. 

(v) In an agricultural labour family budget involving estimation of a variety of items like 
duration of employment, evaluation of payments in kind, quantity of cereals consumed etc., it is 
quite likely that the budget may not balance. Where the gap is considerable, every endeavour 
should be made to check up the various items of income and expenditure. It is likely that income 
for some miscellaneous occupations like digging of wells, cutting palmyra leaves etc., might not 
have been included. The workers’ employer and other intelligent residents should also be con- 
sulted in this connection and if still the difference between the income and the expenditure cannot 
be reconciled satisfactorily, it should be left at that. Investigators are warned that in no case 
should any attempt be made to manipulate with a view to balancing the budget. In the case of 
agricultural workers possessing land, income and expenditure may not tally. In the earlier 
months of the agricultural seasons, expenses of cultivation may exceed the income and in such 
cases the manner in which the deficit was met should be examined and entries carefully made in 
the rubric provided for the purpose. Similarly, during the harvest months, income may exceed 
expenditure. In such cases also, the manner in which the surplus was spent should be examined 
and details entered carefully under the heading “ How surplus was spent ”’, 


(i) Rubric III-A-12—Indebtedness— 

(:) Separate entries should be made for each debt against items 1 and 2. 

(it) The Investigators should find out if any property has been mortgaged without any 
written commitment for evading any legislative enactment. nate 

(iit) Lf different rates of interest are paid for different loans, these may be stated. _ 

(iv) Loans in kind and payments in kind should be evaluated at the average wholesale price 
and then recorded in this part. P 

(v) An estimate of the value of property owned in the form of land, house, cattle etc., may be 
given to indicate the percentage of property mortgaged. 


8. Form III-B—Rnnual Return— 


(i) The instructions in respect of Form III-A are equally applicable for filling up Form II-B 

(it) This form should be filled up from the data contained in the twelve monthly returns 
(Form III-A). . 

(iii) It should be noted that this form should be filled up at the end of the year after Form 
III-A, for each of the twelve months of the current agricultural year, has been filled up. 


9. Form III-C—Daily Diary— 

(i) The collection of data should be restricted to about half a dozen agricultural labour 
families in the village. 

(it) The data should be collected daily in respect of employment and earnings of the workers 
in the family employed for wages in agricultural operations as also wage earner in non-agricultural 
occupations. In addition data should be collected on expenditure on cereals and pulses. The 
instructions on these items in Form III-A should be borne in mind while collecting the daily 
data. 

(iti) Separate forms should be used for preparing the daily diary of employment and earn- 
ings for the different earners in the family. 

(iv) After collecting the data for each day of the month, a monthly statement on the basis 
of the daily data collected shoul be prepared. 


- 10. General— 

(i) All entries in the schedules must be made in ink. : 

(ii) After the schedule has been filled up the investigator should sign it at the appropriate 
places. 

(iii) No item should be left unfilled. If necessary, a ‘ nil’ entry should be made. 

(iv) The Investigator should also note separately local terms and weights and measures. He 
should indicate whether any village official cr school teacher or Secretary of a Co-operative 
Society can be found who may furnish similar schedules every month or year or half year in 


future. = 
(v) Any case of doubt should be promptly referred to the Supervisor for clarification. 
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